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New  Jersey  rtate  Teachers  College  at  Montclair 

Report  of  the  President 

Academic  Year 

19*2  -  19S3 


A.A.^.T.E.  Evaluation 

The  academic  year  was  one  marked  with  a  number  of  interesting  and 
challenging  developmBnts  at  the  College.     Amonr  these  was  the  official 
evaluation  by  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education. 
The  evaluation  committee  froc  the  a.A.C.T.E.,  which  consisted  of  Dr. 
Richard  T.  Parsons,  President  of  Lock  Haven  State  Teachers  College,    Or. 
Harvey  A.  Andruss,   President  of  Bloomsburg  State  Teachers  College  and  Dr. 
Philip  R.  V.  Curoe,   Head  of  the  Education  Department  at  Hunter  College, 
visited  the  College  from  November  16  through  November  19 • 

As  is  true  in  all  evaluations  of  this  kind,  the  visit  to  the  campus 
by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  A.A.C.T.E.  was  really  the  climax  of  a 
long  series  of  events.     The  College  faculty  had  been  involved  in  a  process 
of  self -evaluation  along  the  lines  outlined  in  the  official  evaluation  pro- 
cedures of  the  A.A.C.T.E.     Under  the  general  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Huber, 
Dean  of  Instruction,  the  faculty  had  been  organised  into  committees  and  had 
investigated  and  discussed  various  phases  of  the  college  program.     As  a 
result  of  these  discussions  reports  were  prepared  on  the  blanks  furnished 
by  the  J.A.C.T.E.  and  these  reports  were  submitted  to  the  visiting  corral ttees 
prior  to  their  coming  to  the  campus. 

The  summary  report  of  the  A.A.C.T.F.  committee  is  attached  herewith. 
As  a  result  of  the  visit  of  this  committee,  the  Administrative  Council  and 
the  faculty  as  a  whole  considered  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  and, 
wherever  feasible,  these  recommendations  were  implemented.     In  some  cases 
the  recommendations  involved  expenditures  of  funds  which  were  not  available 
and  in  other  cases  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
advisability  of  the  recomrendations.     By  and  large,   it  i  8  safe  to  say  that 
the  entire  evaluation  experience  was  definitely  worthwhile  and  provided  the 
entire  college  staff  with  the  stimulation  necessary  to  consider  improvements 
in  the  collegiate  program. 

Knrollasmt  Trends 

Accompanying  this  section  of  the  report  will  be  fr»und  a  series  of  tables 
which  sunnarize  enrollment  trends  over  the  past  five  years.     In  general 
these  trends  indicate  a  decrease  in  the  total  undergraduate  student-body 
which  was  expected  as  the  G.I.'e  from  .'orld    <ar  II  completed  their  education. 

Thic  decrease  in  enrollment  has  not  resulted  from  a  lack  of  applicants 
to  enter  Montclair.     The  college  still  turnc  away  several  hundred  qualified 
high  school  graduates  each  year.     Rather  it  is  the  result  of  a  decreased 
budget  for  faculty  personnel  as  veteran  funds  diminish,  plus  a  desire  on  the 
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part  of  the  Administration  of  the  college  and  the  rtate  Board  of  Education 
to  return  to  a  student-body  that  can  be  accommodated  in  the  limited 
facilities  new  available. 

As  new  facilities  are  completed  and  the  additional  curricula  authorized 
by  the  State  Board  take  form,  the  enrollment  will  increase.     It  is  expected 
thst  the  number  of  stude  ts  seeking  admission  to  V.ontdair  will  continue  to 
exceed  the  nunber  who  can  be  admitted  each  year* 

Building:  Program 

The  academe  year  195?  and  *53  could  be  described  as  a  year  of  anxiety 
and  realisation  with  regard  to  new  facilities  which  the  College  has  needed 
for  more  than  three  decades*     After  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  con- 
tinuous effort  to  obtain  much-needed  new  facilities,  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
finally  passed  a  bond  isrue  on  November  6,  1951,   authorizing  "15,000,000  of 
expenditures  for  facilities  in  the  rtate  Teachers  Colleges  (PL  1951  C3I4O). 
7ith  the  passage  of  this  bond  issue  there  was  icnediate  speculation  with  re- 
gard to  how  the  bond  isrue  monies  would  be  allocated  to  the  six  State  Teachers 
Colleges,  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  began  immediately  the  difficult 
but  important  task  of  determining  needs  and  priorities.     during  the  time  that 
the  State  Board  was  making  these  policy  decisions,  they  were  receiving  advice 
from  a  variety  of  sources  including  vwy  extensive  reports  prepared  by  the 
Canrdttee  on  Teacher  Training  of  the  N.  J.  rtate  Chamber  of  Comnei 


The  N.  J.  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  Committee  on  Teacher  Training  prepared 
a  reoort  which  they  entitled,   The  Consolidation  and  Relocation  of  rtate 
Teachers  Colleges •"    This  renort,  which  was  dated  January  18,  1952,  was 
given  confidential  circulation  among  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  a  number  of  weeks  before  it  becamo  public,     late  in  February,  the 
story  concerning  this  report  broke  in  the  newspapers  and  created  a  considerable 
stir  among  the  people  interested  in  teacher  education  in  "cw  Jersey.     Among 
other  things  this  report  recommended  the  relocation  of  the  Llontclair  rtate 
Teachers  College,  in  combination  with  Newark  State  Teachers  Collepe,  i-    an  area 
somewhere  south  of  Newark.     The  response  to  this  recomnendation  on  the  Dart  of 
the  alumni  of  the  College  and  the  citizens  of  Montclair  and  nearb:    communities 
was  immediate  and  extensive. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  continued  their  study  of  this  problem  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1952.     On  November  21,  1952,   a  report  was  submitted 
to  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  bearing  the  recommendations  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  bond  issue  money. 
This  report  was  activated  by  a  bill  prepared  for  the  Legislature  under  number 
A-8  submitted  to  the  Legislature  on  Peceribor  1,  1952.     This  bill  became  law 
(PL  1952  C.  360)  on  December  ?9,  1952.     With  respect  to  !rontclair  State 
Teachers  College  it  provided  fort 

"Construction  of  additional  classrooms,  laboratories  and  shops,  and  rec-  - 
8truction  of  present  administration  building  into  classrooms j  construction 
of  a  food  service  service  building,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  n  auditorium; 
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reconstruction  and  enlarging  of  the  library  in  the  present  adminis- 

tration  building;  construction  and  reconstruction  of  dormitory 

facilities}  enlarging  the  heating  plant;  repairing  present  facilities; 

and  purchasing  of  equipment  and  facilities $14,771,000.00" 

After  the  approval  of  the  bill  distrlbut  ng  the  bond  issue  money,  the  next 
step  was  the  appointment  of  arcMtect8.     On  February  ?,    1953  the  Division  of 
Purchase  and  Property  contracted  with  Enil  Schn&dlln  of  East  Orange  for  archi- 
tectural services  in  connection  with  the  Kontclair  building  project. 

mce  it  was  evident  that  a  great  deal  of  coord '.ration  at  the  State  "Level 
would  be  necessary,  the  Commissioner,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board, 
appointed  Dr.  Cleve  0.  ^fostby  Coordinator  of  the  Teachers  College  Building 
Construction  Progran  on  February  2,  19H>3. 

At  the  College  level  it  was  then  considered  advisable  to  form  a  campus 
committee  to  consider  the  various  possibilities  in  the  building  program  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  State  Board  with  regard  to  the  type  of  buildings, 
the  facilities  and  the  location.     Consequent ] y,  it  was  deeidsd  that  ths  AdarL  is- 
trativo  Council  of  the  College  would  be  the  building  coemrittse,  that  the  entire 
faculty  would  be  involved  in  the  decisions  especially  with  regard  to  ths  areas 
WMCHWiim  their  teaching,  and  that  the  Administrative  Council  would  approve 
these  recommendations  and  pasr  then  onjfthe  °tate  T\n~r*l  and  the  Commissioner  for 
consideration.     Mr.  Allan  forehead  was  designate;!  as  building  coordinator  for 
ths  Montclair  campus  to  aacist  the  President. 

Plot  plans  were  now  developed  recommending  the  location  of  the  various 
buildings  and  after  personal  visits  by  members  of  the  State  Boar**  and  the 
Commissioner,  the  recommended  locations  were  approved  on  April  16,   19£3« 
Preliminary  plans  were  then  started  on  some  of  the  buildings.     ^\io  to  ths 
fact  that  it  was  believed  that  there  could  be  some  savings  on  the  imo 
dormitories  and  thereby  make  money  available  for  the  other  buildings,  it 
was  decided  to  proceed  first  with  the  men1  s  dormitory  to  be  followed  by  the 
women*  s  dormitory  and  the  gymnasium.     Preliminary  wcrk  was  to  be  done  on  ths 
classroom  building,  the  food  service  building  and  auditorium,  and  conferences 
with  the  architect  and  the  State  building  coordinator  were  carried  on  accord- 
ingly. 

At  the  end  of  the  academic  year  in  June  19£3>  the  building  program  stood 
approximately  as  follows: 
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TIME  TABLE  CF  M.S.T.C.  BUILDING  PROGRAM  -  JUNE  JO,   1953 


Women's  Dormitory 


Site  approved 


Schematic  stage 

Drawing  authorised  (TCB-1  issued) 
Drawing  received 

Men's  Dormitory 


site  approved 

Schematic  starve 

mrlng  authorized  (TCB-1  issued) 
Drawing  received 
Drawing  approved 

Preliminary  stage 

Plans  authorised  (TCB-2) 

Classroom  Building 

Site  approved 

Physical  Education  riuilding 

Site  approved 

Schematic  stage 

Drawing  authorised  (TCB-1  issued) 
Drawing  received 
Drawing  approved 

Preliminary  stage 

Plans  authorised  (TCB-2) 

Audi tori um-Food  vrervice  Building 

Site  approved 

Schematic  stags 

Rawing  authorised  (TCB-1  issued) 


Project  M-l 
PP9U-5k-71>01 

April  2,  1953 


April  Ik,  1953 
April  29,  1953 

Project  M-? 
PP9li-5U-713-02 

April  2,  1953 


April  m,  1953 
Aoril  21,  1953 
K»y  1,  1953 


June  15,  1953 

Proioct  «-3 
PP9t-5li-713-03 

April  2,  1953 

Project  tUi 
PP9U-&-713-<* 

April  2,  1953 


kar.  31,  1953 
Apr.  21,  1953 
June  19,  1953 


June  22,   1953 

Project  M-5 
PP9li-5k-713-05 

April  ?,  1953 


June  12,  1953 
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Television  in  Education 

The  pioneering  work  in  ed  ~al  television  in  which  the  collegi 

had  been  engaged  was  continued  during  the  academic  year.     At  tho  invita- 
tion of  officials  of  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  negotia- 
tions were  carried  on  for  funds  to  extend  this  experimental  work,     A  plan 
of  experimentation  was  prepared  arid  submitted  to  the  officials  of  the  Fund, 

•h  outlined  areas  of  research  related  to  the  use  of  television  in  the 
classroom* 

The  -Life  Hall"  Campaign 

One  area  of  activity  in  which  the  President's  office  of  the  College 
has  been  deeply  involved  taring  the  academic  year  of  l?52-53  was  the 
campaign  to  raise  funds  for  a  Student  Activities  Building,     This  campaign, 
which  had  its  beginnings  in  J ?li7-U8, has  finally  evolved  during  the  1952-53 
academic  year  to  the  point  where  an  extensive  formal  carpaign  was  launched 
■aong  the  alumni,  faculty,   students  and  the  general  public  to  raise  money 
for  tMs  building. 

The  fir  Memorial  irund  of  the  New  Jersey  ftate  Teachers  College  at 
Montclair,  which  is  the  corporate  title  of  the  Fund,  had  its  beginning 
in  the  late  JjO1  s  when  one  of  the  organizations  on  campus  contributed  a 
small  sum  of  money  to  be  used  as  a  suitable  memorial  to  those  who  had  lost 
their  lives  in  World  War  II.     Because  of  the  pressing  need  for  additional 
building  facilities,  it  was  decided  at  that  time  that  the  most  suitable 
memorial  would  be  a  student  activities  building. 

Subsequently,   after  considerable  discussion  and  development  among  members 
of  the  faculty,   student-body  and  alumni,   a  certificate  of  incorporation  was 
obtained  on  July  29,  19k9  for  the   Var  Memorial  Fund.    The  incorporation  papers 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  Gustav  A.  Hunziker,  who  was  then  President  of  the  ftate 
Board  of  Education.     These  incorporation  papers  provided  that  control  of  the 
Fund  should  rest  In  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  students,  faculty  and 
alumni. 

In  the  fall  of  1?U°,  when  a  group  was  organized  to  honor  Dr.  fprague's 
?5th  year  of  service  to  the  College,  Governor    Jriscoll  who  was  a  speaker  at 
this  occasion,  endorsed  the  >?ar  ^aMorial  Fund  campaign  and  publicly  pledged 
that  the  ftate  of  !<ew  Jersey  would  match  any  funds  which  were  raised  privately. 
The  goal  at  that  time  was  set  at  £ 250, 000  and  the  drive  was  formally  launched. 

On  September  23,  1952  there  was  in  the  bank  account  for  the  War  Memorial 
Fund  a  total  of  $12,218.23.     By  this  time  the  project  had  moved  to  a  place 
where  it  seemed  advisable  to  employ    rofessional  fond-raising  counsel  to  asrist 
in  the  drive.     The  firm  of  Force,  Incorporated,   of  °aterson,  "ew  Jersey,  was 
engaged  for  this  purpose.     The  big  push  for  the  drive  was  set  for  the  sor^'n~ 
of  1953  and  the  campaign  goal  was  increased  to  ^380,000  with  the  hope  that  the 
:  250,000  originally  set  would  be  realized. 
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The  activities  dvar  ng  the  academe  year  of  19£?-£3  were  too  detailed 
to  review  at  this  tine,  but  the  arnount  of  work  on  the  nart  of  faculty,   students, 
and  alumni  was  prodigious,     Considering  the  fact  that  the  alumni  does  not 
represent  a  wealthy  group  and  that  there  was  no  precedent  for  a  owpaim  of 

i  k'nA,  the  results  have  been  truly  amazing.     By  the  end  of  "ay,  1953  there 
was  approximately  £110,000  pledged  or  in  hand  for  tris  campaign  and  the  cam- 
paign was  in  high  gear  with  &reivy  anticipation  that  during  the  following  months 
it  would  be  possible  to  push  toe  total  well  over  .200,000, 

'"t-'dy  of  Student  T,oan  and  Scholarship  Fundi 

^ring  the  acadenic  year  l°??-53  it  was  decided  that  a  study  should  be  mad* 
of  the  various  loan  funds  and  scholarships  that  existed  in  the  rtate  Teachers 

e  at  Montelair  wit*    the  idea  to  determine  whether  or  not  some  of  these 
funds  could  be  combined  and  simplified.     As  a  result  of  this  study  steps  were 
taken  to  combine  foreign  language  festival  funds  ani  the  "oltas  Foundation  funds 
for  teacher  exchange.     Legal  advice  with  regard  to  these  funds  was  oecured  and 
stops  taken  to  incorporate  the  two  funds,  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  ba 
carried  on  in  case  the  various  persons  who     ad  been  administering  the  funds 
should  not  bo  available  to  the  College  in  the  future,     k  recent  study  has  been 
made  also  during  the  year  of  the  Russ  scholarship  funds  and  the  -hapin  Loan 
Fund,     The  John  C,  ft  one  Scholarship  Fund  for  mathematics  majors  was  re-examined 
and  it  was  determined  that  interest  sufficient  to  support  a  scholarship  had 
accumulated  so  that  recommendations  were  sought  from  the  Mathematics  Department 
for  a  student  for  such  a  scholarship, 

>t   :-rrz.       -".•■cation  Associ.Mno'      -t-4  on    -'.cturc 

The  New  Jers  cation  Association  requested  the  College  to  produce  a 

sound  motion  picture  depicting  the  history  of  ^ew  Jersey  during  the  past  100 
years.     The  plan  was  to  ur*  this  film  in  connection  with  the  100th  Anniversary 
Celebration  of  the  JT.J.r.A, 

the  t'me  this  request  enrr  to  the  College     r.      dward  Rasp,   a  specialist 
in  visual  education,  was  a  member  of  the  College  staff.     After  the  College  agreed 
to  produce  the  film  Mr.  Rasp  was  called  to  the  ■«  J,  rtate  Television  Project 
and  the  President  assumed  the  responsibility  of  writing  the  scenario  and  super- 
vising the  production. 

Recommendations  from  Department  Head; 

The  following  recoroenn'ations  have  boon  gleaned  from  the  reports  of  the 
various  department  heads  of  the  College  and  merit  serious  consideration, 

1,  Plans  should  soon  be  completed  for  additional  majors  on  the  graduate 
level  so  that  the  College  ca^  better  serve  in  the  areas  where  it  is  qualified. 

2.  The  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee  is  naur  allowed  four  semester 
hours  on  his  teaching  load  to  administer  the  graduate  program.     This  is  unrealis- 
tic and  should  be  increased  to  at  least  eight  semester  hours. 
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3.  More  short-term  (two  to  three  week)  institutes  should  be  offered  in 
the  simmer.     Plans  are  already  under  way  in  this  direction. 

U.  Funds  for  the  College  library  most  be  substantially  increased  during 
the  next  fair  years  to  meet  the  increased  demanda  from  an  enlarged  student- 
body  and  new  curricula. 

$•  A  serious  study  needs  to  be  made  of  the  laboratory  experiences  of 
undergraduates,     'Doleful  consideration  needs  to  be  given  to  length  and  the 
timing  of  these  experiences. 

6.  Arrangements  should  be  made  for  regular  psychiatric  service  for  the 
college.     This  can  probably  be  done  through  the  existing  o?  account. 

7.  Additional  observation  opportunitios  are  rvyr  needed  in  the  subject 
majors  that  prepare  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools.     TM.s  is  true 
for  •,  fine  arts,  arts,  home  ecor  .  ^monstration 
school  including  grade  X  -  12  is  now  needed  at  Hontclair. 

Other  Activities  of  the  Pregident 

Besides  the  main  responsibility  of  administering  the  College  a  college 
pr8oidont  has  many  opportunities  to  serve  the  comuuTnty,  the  nation,   and  the 
profession.     listed  below  are  some  of  the  additional  activities  of  the  presi- 
dent during  the  academic  year  1952-5>3. 

Chairman,  the  Commission  on  Economics  in  Teacher  Education.     This  Commission, 
which  is  a  joint  operation  of  the  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education,  the 
American  Economics  Association,  the  American  Association  of  College*  for  Teacher 
Education,   and  a  nurbor  of  other  national    associations,  is  explore nr,  the  posai- 
bilitios  of  improve ng  ec  e  education  in  teacher  preparation  institutions 

throughout  the  country.     The  Con  i  sion  has  a  modest  grant  from  the  Joint 
Council  on  Economic  Education  and  is  engaged  in  the  process  of  dovel'  a 

program  for  future  expansion. 


the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  Jersey  Council  on  Economic 

ic-tion. 

Member,   the  'rational.  Comr.&ttee  on  Personnel,  Boy  Scouts  of  America.     Mem- 
ber the  rnecial  Ccomittoe  on  Profeasional  Training  of  this  Personnel  Committee. 

Member,  the  Executive  Board  of  the  national  Council  of  Camp  Fire  Cirls. 
Chairman,  the  Conr.it tee  on  Camping. 

Vice-President,  New  Jersey  Branch,  American  Association  for  the  "nited 

Nations. 

Vice-President,  the  Tiontclalr  Rotary  Club. 

Member,   Pcholarship  Committee,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Spoke  at  the  followingt 
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Other  Activities  of  the  President  (Continued) 

Tpoke  at  tbo  following* 

Bedford,  Pa,,  Teachers1  Institute 
P.T.A.'s  -  College  High  School 

Verona 

Caldwell 
Governors'  Conference  on  Educational  TV  -  Austin,  Texas 
Governors1  Conference  on  Educational  TV  -  Montgomery,  Alabama 

Attended: 

American  Congress  of  Industry,  Now  York  City 

American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  Meeting,  Chicago 

American  Association  of  School  Administrators  Convention,  Atlantic  City 

Member  of  A*A.C.T.E*  Evaluation  Team  for  Pennsylvania  State  College* 

A  Tlote  of  Appreciation 

This  report  would  not  be  complete  without  an  expre scion  of  appreciation 
to  those  who  have  aided  the  College  in  making  the  academic  year  19^2-53  one  of 
real  progress* 

To  the  Governor  eni  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey.     While  New  Jersey  is 
still  far  behind  other  states  or  comparable  wealth  in  the  support  of  public 
higher  education,  there  have  been  real  strides  during  the  past  year  toward 
a  more  adequate  program  for  teacher  preparation* 

The  six  million  dollar  bond  issue  will  greatly  i  prove  the  physical 
facilities* 

The  faculty  salary  schedule  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country  and  aids 
greatly  in  attracting  outstanding  people  to  the  staff* 

The  complete  lack  of  political  influence  in  the  admini  strati  on  of  the 
college  is  a  source  of  real,  satisfaction*     The  approach  to  teacher  education 
is  entirely  professional*     The  excellence  of  the  college  faculty  is  due  in 
no  small  part  to  this  fact* 

To  The  Commissioner  of  Education*     The  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
his  staff  have  been  most  helpful  during  the  past  year.     The  degree  of  freedom 
that  is  given  to  the  local  administration  does  much  to  keep  a  good  climate 
in  which  to  of  er  a  program  of  education* 

To  The  State  Hoard  of  Education*  Kor  the  faith  they  have  expressed  in 
the  college  by  authorizing  addM  tional  facilities,  and  for  the  encouragement 
of  ered  in  the  development  of  new  curricula  and  services* 

Respectfully  submitted* 

E.  DeAlton  Partridge 
EDP  t f ev  Pre sident 
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1952-1953  FACULTY  AND  STAFF  CHAM! 


Faculty  Appointments 
Bertrand  Boucher 
Arthur  H.  Christmann 
Eleanor  Goff 

Dorothy  J.  Morse 
Orpha  M.  Lough  Lutz 
Thaddeus  J*  Sheft 
Mary  S.  Valasky 

rtaff  Appointments 
Agatina  Bellof atto 
Grace  M.  Conrad 
Leah  iiartin 

Faculty  Resignations,  Death g,  etc, 
Frccierlc  Borges 
Ruth  Bristol  -  transferred  to 

Newark  State  Tchrs.  College 
Lydia  Caliandro 


Instructor,  Geography 
Part-tine  Instructor,  Instrumental  Music 
Part-time  Instructor,  The  Dance,  ft  Physical 
Education  for  Coll  ere  High  fchool  girls 
Instructor,  Music 

Assistant  Professor,  Psychology  and  Education 
Director  of  Television  Project  ft  Instructor  (rub.) 
Substitute  Instructor,  ^cience 


Secretary  to  Dean  of  Women 
Housemother  and  Dormitory  Hostess 
Housemother  and  Dormitory  Hostess 

,  Ef recti ve  June  30*  1953  and  thru  Summer  1953 
05   "  '  ratTj       r  |  |    |  .'  2r- 
Asst*  Professor,  Education 


Aldis  B.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Josephine  M.  Phillips 

Edward  Rasp 

Morris  Seibert,  deceased  Aug*  27 

Beatrice  L.  Tukesbury 

Mary  S.  Valasky 

mitary  Leaves  in  1952-1953 
George  Kays 
Robert  k'cLachlan 
Henry  Schmidt 

Morris  Seibert,  deceased  while 
on  Military  Leave,  8/27/53 


Asst.  to    Erector  of  College  High  School  4 

Instructor,  Latin 
Associate  Professor,   Latin  ft  Acting  Head  of 

Langua^  Dept. 
Instructor,  Mathematics 

Director  of  Television  Project  &  Instructor 
Registrar,  on  Military  Leave  to  Army  of  U.S. 
Instructor,  Speech  (paid  by  foundation  funds) 
Substitute  Instructor,   Science 


Instructor,   Itethenatics 

Associate  Professor,  Science 

Asst.  Professor,  Health,  Physical  Education  ft 

Recreation  ft  Director  of  the  Department 
Registrar 


Other  Leaves  in  1952-1953 

Herbert  Gooden  -  To  State  Dept.  of  Education  -  Asst.  Professor,   '  ocial     tudies 
Edward  Rasp        -  To       "  ■        •  -  Director  of  T.V.  Project  ft  Instructor 


Etetirewjentt 


taff  Resignations  ft 
Dorothy  Beshar 
Marcia  Hibbs  -  Retirement 
Iris  G.  layers 
Nancy  J.  Perry 
Margaret  Schmidt 


Cleric-Stenographer,  AdmiBsions  Office 
Housemother  ft  Dormitory  Hostess 

recretary  to  Dean  of    -'omen  (Sr.  Clerk-rtenographer) 
Secretary  to  the  President  (8r«  Clerk-ftenographer) 
Secretary,  Television  in  Education  Project  (after 
service  as  Senior  Clerk  in  Registrar's  Office) 


0«f*T 
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FACULTY  1952-1953 
Table  I  A  -  ACADEMIC  STATUS  OF  FACULTY  OVER  FIVE  YEAR  PERIOD 

Full-Time  Members  of  Faculty  -  Fall  Semester 


Degree 

19W-19U9 
No.       * 

3k      55* 

191*9- 
No. 

38 

-1950 
t. 

5U* 

1950-1951 
No. 

h?     55* 

1951-1952 

No.       * 

U3      5U* 

1952-1953 
No. 

Doctor'  s  degree  or 
Equiv.  Preparation 

U3      U9* 

60  Semester-Hours 
of  Graduate  Study- 

16 

26* 

2? 

31* 

25 

32* 

22 

28* 

27      31* 

faster'  s  Degree  or 
Equiv.  Preparation 

11 

17* 

10 

Hi* 

8 

10* 

13 

16* 

Hi      16* 

Bachelor'  s  degree 

0 

0* 

0 

o* 

1 

1* 

1 

1* 

2         2* 

M.D.  degree 

1 

2* 

1 

1* 

1 

1* 

1 

1* 

1        1* 

Totals 

62 

100* 

71 

100* 

77 

99* 

80 

10O< 

87      99* 

NOTE  1.  The  President  and  the  Dean  of  Instruction  are  included  in  the  above  data. 

NOTE  2.  The  faculty  total  figures  have  apparently  increased  because  of  the 
progressive  transfer  each  year  of  faculty  members  from  the  Veterans 
Account  payroll  to  the  Regular  Account  payroll.     As  of  1952-53  all 
faculty  members  on  the  Veterans  Account  had  been  transferred. 


Table  I  B 

PROFESSORIAL  RANK  PERCENTAGES  FOR  FULL  TIME  FACULTY 

Fall  Semester 
Rank 

Professor 

Associate  Professor 

Assistant  Professor 

Instructors 

Asst.  Instructors 

Totals 

The  President  and  Dean  of  Instruction  are  net  included. 

All  permanent  faculty  members  on  leave  were  counted,  but  not  their  renlacei^ents. 


No. 

Percentages 

13 

15* 

12 

Hi* 

28 

33* 

30 

yfr 

2 

2* 

85 

99* 

• 
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DATA  OB  ESROLT. 


Tabic  I  -  spring  Enrollment  in  freshman,  Sophonore,  Junior  and  Senior 
Classes  by  y»n  and  Women  for  the  riTe-Yrar  Period  Beginning 
February  1,  19h9  and  ending  February  1,  1953 • 


19to-19lt9        l?h9-1950        Ipr:  -':;-        1951-1952       1952-1953 


v«n 

111* 

99 

111* 

90 

103 

Women 

19? 

166 

136 

168 

139 

Total 

306 

26^ 

250 

253 

*f 

%  of  Orand  Total 

26* 

*J 

25* 

27% 

27* 

Sophomores 

on 

US 

100 

89 

113 

72 

onr^ 

ns 

173 

U*9 

itc 

11(6 

Total 

no 

273 

t38 

2Jil 

as 

%  of  Grand  Total 

** 

25* 

** 

m 

HI 

Juniors 
Man 

201 

111 

89 

79 

109 

Immmji 

13. 

132 

167 

133 

116 

Total 

339 

2U3 

t# 

212 

ttf 

%  of  Grand  Total 

2'C  1 

m 

26' 

Hi 

9 

:eniors 

■n 

123 

179 

121 

93 

8Ii 

Women 

10 

13U 

126 

ltf 

137 

Total 

269 

313 

&7 

257 

221 

%  of  Grand  Total 

22% 

25* 

f# 

m 

2h% 

TOTAL 


120I* 


109li 


991 


96,3 
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Table  III  - 

*hmber  of  Freshmen  Admitted 

over  Five  Year  Period 

Year 

\m 

'7omen 

Total 

191*8-191*9 

13b  (Sept.  only) 

219  (Sept.  only) 

353 

191*9-19*0 

99  (Sept.  only) 

166  (Sept.  only) 

265 

1950-1951 

150  (Sept.  only) 

157  (Sept.  only) 

307 

1951-1952 

126  (Sept.  only) 

192  (Sept.  only) 

318 

1952-1953 

127  (Sept.  only) 

167  (Sept.  only) 

29U 

Table  IV  -  Students  Admitted  on  Advanced  Standing  over  Five  Year  Period 


Year 

Seniors 

Juniors 

Sophomores 

Fre  sheen 

Total 

191*8-191*9 

7 

12 

39 

6 

61*  (Includes 

191*9-1950 

3 

20 

35 

16 

mer  "STC 
71*  (Includes 

1950-1951 

s 

12 

33 

16 

mer  'TTC 
66  (Includes 

1951-1952 

k 

11* 

25 

f$ 

ner  MBK 

»8  (Includes 

1952-1953 

k 

7 

18 

13 

mer  r.STC 
li2  (Includes 

nc-r  :  TTC 

15  f  or- 
sTudents 
23  f or- 
sTudents 
13  f or- 
stu  dents 
17  f or- 
sTudents 
20  f or- 
sTudents 


TOTAL 


23 


6$ 


150 


76 


311*  (Includes  88  for- 
mer IiSTC  sTudents 
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Table  VI  -  Student  Enrollment  by  Majors  as  of  February  let  of  Each  Tear  in 
Five  Year  Period 


Department 

19li8-4tf 

19U9-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 

Business  Education 

220 

191 

166 

156 

itt 

English 

213 

2a 

200 

208 

I81i 

Language 

151 

138 

llil 

110 

93 

Kathenatics 

166 

138 

127 

118 

108 

Kusic 

* 

66 

*        67 

55 

16 

Science 

118 

81* 

*        8U 

77 

81 

Social  Studies 

272 

256 

207 

207 

2U 

Speech 

- 

• 

26 

37 

36 

TOTALS  120k  1091*  971  968  906 


Table  VII  -  Percentages  of  Total  Number  of  Students  Enrolled  in  Each  Hajor 
Each  Tear 

Tear                              19U8-J*9  19U9-50  1950-51  1951-52  1952-53 

Totals                              120u  109U  991  968  906 

%  of  Tot.       *  of  Tot.  *  of  Tot,  %  of  Tot.       %  of  Tot. 

Business  Education    18*  17*  17*  16*  16 

English             18*  20*  20*  21*  20* 

Languages                            12*  13$  11*  11*  10* 

Mathematics                      lh%  13*  13*  12'  W 

Music                                  5*  6%  7*  6*  5* 

Science                              10*  8*  8*  8*  9* 

Social  Studies                  23*  00  21*  B*  ?> 

Speech                                 -  -  3*  U*  li* 
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Table  VTTI  -  Analysis  of  Enrollment  by  Curricula  for  the  Tear  1952-53*  ae  of 
February  1953. 


Department 

1st 

Year  in  C 

2nd 

ollege 
3rd 

l*th 

Total 

Sex 

1      "" 

Business  Education 

U5 

31 

30 

38 

U*l* 

99      U5 

English 

1*6 

53 

1*1 

Ut 

18U 

23    161 

Languages 

23 

26 

20 

21* 

93 

16      77 

Mathematics 

26 

21 

35 

26 

108 

38      70 

Music 

16 

h 

12 

u* 

US 

2i*       22 

Science 

97 

15 

32 

12 

81 

1*7      3U 

Social  Studies 

57 

58 

1*6 

53 

aii 

110     lOli 

Speech 

7 

10 

9 

10 

36 

11       25 

TOTALS 


21*2 


218 


22$ 


221 


906 


368  538 


Table  IX  -  Enrollment  for  A.U.  Degree  and  Number  of  Degrees  Granted  over  Five 
Tear  Period 


Year 


Number  of  Matriculants 


Number  Receiving  A.M.  Degree 


191*8-191*9 

1*99 

100 

19U9-1950 

560 

137 

1950-1951 

606 

129 

1951-1952 

601 

121 

1952-1953 

618 

106 

Table  X  -  Classification  of  Candidates  for  the  Master's  Degree  by  Majors 
Department  1952-53 


Administration  &  Supervision  )     _   .  ., 

Personnel  and  Guidance  )     ln**gr*tLon 

Business  Education 

English 

Language   — - 

Mathematics 

Science 

Social  Studies  - 


159 
93 
55 
87 
2 
16 
55 

121 


Total 


61c 
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Table  XI  -  Distribution  of  1953  Graduates  Including  June  and  August  Graduations 
For  Secondary  Teachers 


Administration  & 
Supervision 

Business  Education 

English 

Language 

Mathematics 

Music 
Science 

rocial  Studies 


Degree 


A.U. 

A.B. 
A.M. 

A.B. 
A.M. 

A.B. 

'.    . 

A.B. 

-  #    • 

A.B. 

A.B. 
A.M. 

A.B. 
A.M. 

A.B. 


Not  Previously 
Eligible  for 
Certification 


Previously 
Eligible  for 
Certification 


Totals 


Speech 

Personnel  &  Guidance    A.M. 
TOTALS 


en 
3 

19 
h 

3 

1 

h 
0 

9 
0 


9 

3 

29 
2 

1 

0 

92 


Y'oraen 
1 

13 

0 

la 
o 

20 
0 

17 
0 


2 
2 

25 
0 

9 

2 

139 


Mm 

26 

0 
2 

0 

3 

0 
0 

0 
2 


0 
0 

0 
10 

0 

0 


Women 
Hi 
0 

1 

0 
8 

0 
0 

0 

1 


0 

1 

0 

h 

0 
13 
U2 


19 
6 

I 

I 

0 


9 
2 


9 

3 

29 
12 

1 

0 

137 


15 

13 

1 

la 

8 

20 
0 

17 

1 


2 
3 

25 
h 

9 

IS 

181 


Graduate  Curricula 


58 


U7 


NOTEi  One  foreign  student,  Miss  Laila  Faidhi,  who  received  her  M.A.  in  August, 
1953,  was  not  included  in  the  study  because  she  was  granted  her  degree  without 
receiving  New  Jersey  certification.  Therefore  the  total  nunber  of  M.A.  graduates 
in  this  study  is  only  105,  not  the  total  106*  who  were  granted 
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Table  XII  -  Part-Time,  Extension,  and  Rummer  Session  Division 

Part-Time  and  Extension  Statistics 

No.  of      No.  of  Average  Re.        Average  Number 

Courses    Courses    Total  No.    Total  Number      Courses  Taken      Registrations 
Year      Offered    Qiven        Students      Regi  strations      Per  Student  Per  Course 

19U6 

Pall  la  32  U09  71*9  1.8  23.U 

19l7 

Spring      36  30  U2U  685  1.6  22.8 

1*7 

Fall  39  36  U88  822  1.6  22.8 

19U8 

Spring      3k  30  M5  777  1.8  25.9 

19U8 

Fall         35  33  M*5  932  2.1  23  (Pt-Tiat 

19U9  courses  only) 

Spring      32  31  k99  1101  2.2  27  "        n       " 

19U9 

Fall  33  32  $91  UMi  ?.h  33  "        "      " 

1950 

Spring      35  35  61*1  1620  2.5  35  "        ■      « 

1950 

Fall  38  38  595  13U6  2.2  28  "        "      " 

1951 

Spring      U0  k0  &0  1137  2.1  25  "         »      ■ 

1951 

Fall  36  36  582  1179  2.0  29  M         "       " 

1952 

Spring      37  37  607  1196  1.9  29  "        ■      ■ 

1952 

Fall  3h  3U  631  118U  1.8  29  "        "      ■ 

1953 

Spring      39  39  68ii  1167  1.8  26  ■      ■ 

Summer  Session  Statistics 

\9h7  65  56  U30  IO63  2.U  19.0 

19U8  60  59  Uhh  1096  2.1*  18.5 

19h9  M  79  6U0  1571  2.U  18.6 

1950  81  75  87h  2105  2.8  23.5 

1951*  76  71  829  1807  2.5  a. 9 

1952**  76  69  71*8  1506  2.2  19.6 

1953**  72  67  627  1228  2.1  I6.3 

*TotaI  ::o.  of  students  and  registrations  ii  elude  both  China  Institute  1r  School  of 
Conservation  figures.     Other  1950  &  1951  data  are  for  Montclair  courses  only. 
**In  1952  China  Institute  became  a  regular  part  of  the  M^tclair  rolls  and  is 
included  in  1952  and  1953  data. 
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Table  XIII  -  Sunnary  of  Enrollment  Data 

Instructional  Dlvigion  19hS-h9      19h9-50      1950-51      1951-5?      1952-53 


Regular  Undergraduate 

120k 

109li 

991 

968 

906 

Regular  Full-time  Graduate 

hi 

69 

55 

3U 

17 

fujflrier  '""ession 

6U0 

871 

829 

718 

627 

Part-Time  and  Extension 

9hh 

1232 

1135 

1189 

1315 

College  High  School 

176 

172 

170 

161* 

171 

Totals  3011  3Wil  3180  3103  3036 


The  total  enrollment,  or  graduates  and  withdrawals,  of  the  State  formal  School 
from  1908  to  1930  was  approximately  as  follows  1 

Graduates  3,921 

Withdrawal*  1,026 


Total  U,9U9 


Graduates  and  withdrawals  fror  the  State  Teachers  College  from  September,  1930, 
to  June  30,  1953  were  as  follows t 

Graduates  with  A.B.  degree  U,6l3 

Graduates  with  A.M.  degree  1,31? 

withdrawals  1,530 

Total  7,762 
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COW;.pJSON  OF  VISITING  TEAM'S  \S  '  ITH  SELF-  FION  RATINGS 

ON  STANDARDS  IN  THE  AACTE  EVALUATION  SCHEDULE 


*0 


lo?r.ts  of  .'.  reenent 

Standard 

ncy 

i  f 

or  Diver  ;ence 

T 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

,r: 

vn 

Gr; 

idua 

te 

.  T 

2  or  more  points  higher 

3 

3 

8 

10 

h 

- 

3 

2 

33 

1  point  higher 

1 

2 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

12 

Rating  of  Committeer sane 

16 

5 

h 

3 

27 

36 

b 

20 

119 

as  College  Rating 

1  Point  Lower 

12 

11 

3 

- 

1 

6 

a 

2 

39 

2  or  ncrc  points  lower 

11 

1C 

li 

— 

3 

6 

8 

2 

hh 

Total  Category 

hi 

31 

25 

1U 

Y; 

U61 

23 

28 

2u7 

COMPARi       VISIT]     AM'S  OVFr      TINGS  '  ITH  " 

EVALUATION  RATING  ON  STANDARDS  IN  THE  A/CTE  SCHEDULE 


Standard 

ii'.t  j 

I 

II 

hi 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Graduate 

•* 

College  Self -Evaluation  8 
Visitin  \         littee    7~8 

y 

9 

6 

ft 

/ 

9 

8 
6 

7 
5 

7 
7 

Category  Definitions 

5-6  -  More  aspects  satisfactory  than  unsatisfactory 

7-8  -  Most  aspects  satisfactory 

7-1C-  Nearly  all  or  all  aspects  satisfactory 
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ST  .'   D  I 
Definition,  Objectives,  r.nd  Organization 

The  general  objectives  and  organization  of  the  college  appear  to  be  superior • 

Lnistrative  Council,  -.vhich  acts  as  liaison  between  the  President  and  I 
Lty,  h°s  long  been  established  and  is  becoming  more  effective  as  an  instrument 
ration  between  the  administration,  the  faculty,  and  the  students.  There  has 
u   some  history  of  a  lack  of  complete  understanding  of  objectives  and  procedures 
e  een  the  faculty  and  the  administration-  although  this  has  been  entirely  changed 
-  tho  present     aistration.  According  to  statements  of  the  staff,  there  is  a  much 
nd  wholesome  relationship  at  the  present  time,  It  is  very  evident 
t  the  administration  is  ;  orklng  toward  more  complete  participation  of  the  staff 
nd  students  in  the  formation  of  school  policies  ^nd  objectives. 

The  program  of  student  personnel  services  is  in  a  most  favorable  situation  since 
the  present  administration  is  interested  in  advancing  in  line  v;ith  more  modern 
concepts.-.  The  college  is  to  be  commended  for  its  process  of  selective  admissions  and 
for  its  health  services  and  placement  B     -  Like 

services ,  there  are  definite  needs  in  order  to  extend  the  services  to  -  lar 
perc    ;e  of  the  students  0 

As  an  institution  -..hose  sole  purpose  is  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  public 
schools  of  New  Jersey,  the  coJ        ites  a  cUiaate  of  professional  aw rareness. 
Objectives  and  organization  are  affected  by  the  imposition  of  state  policy  requiring 
all  students  expecting  to  teach  in  secondary  schools  to  complete  a  minimum  of 
education  for  teaching  elementary  ;r     Wn  e  to  six.. 

The  administration  is  sensitive  to  state  responsibilities  but  is  also  aware  of 
staff  adaptabilities  to  meet  educational  demands  of  public  schools* 

Plant  has  received  unequal  budgetary  emphasis  as  compared  with  instructional 
personnel,  in  spite  of  administrative  requests  for  creation  of  facilities  equal  to  a 
superior  faculty.,  Present  plans  for  the  expenditure  of  the  proceeds  of  a  portion  of 
a  fifteen  million  dollar  bond  issue  at  six  state  teachers  cc 3      comprehend  1 
future  plant  needs  of  the  college  to  provide  for  the  residence  of  more  students  on 

ipus«  The  plans  bespeak  an  active;  far-sec  in  ,  matur<  and  ffectivc  local 
administration  acting  through  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Higher  Education,} 

Faculty  group  information  channels  are  open,  free  and  frank,  and  arc 
sufficiently  fluid  to  permit  growth  and  adaptability  to  meet  changing  conditions. 
Areas  for  continued  study  include  relations  between  college  subject  matter  depart- 
ments and  cere  or  composite  courses  in  the  College  High  School,  off  campus  student 
teaching,  and  personal  relations  of  students  -./hose  on-campus  time  is  limited  by 
off -campus  residence. 

Re-definition  and  restudy  of  duties  of  department  heads  and  other  administrators 
is  :    ited  to  determine  whether  adequate  time  is  available  to  discharge  assign 
re sponsibilities . 

The  relation  of  the  preparation  on  the  graduate  level  to  the  assigned  instrur  •- 
tional,  administrative,  or  extracurricular  duties  cannot  be  determined  since  the 
faculty  members  were  not  identified*   Ei  I  th~t  the  administration  considei 

the  relation  of  preparation  an        ace  prior  to  th      of  appointment,  and 
subsequent,  reassignments  are  made  vdth  these  consie  Lnd« 

Since  the  duration  of  duality  of  preparation  for  both  elementary  -and  secondary 
students  is  not  determinable,  it  seems  advisable  to  study      Lation  of  preparation 
and  experience  to  assigned  duties. 
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STANDARD  II 

■sonnel  Services 

in  evidence  a  nost  wholesome  devotion  of  the  administration  .and  faculty 
i  3  professional  and  academic  v:clf~.re  of  the  students.  Infor:      1  casual 
;oc  is  readily  available  vhenever  student  problems  are  presented;  :. 
b  that  all  students  should  be  guided  through  their      Lonal 
vovj  **d  a  realization  of  the  fullest  potential  of  their  individual  aptitude., 

rostSj  -nd  abilities,  is  not  as  yet  an  accepted  challenge  of  the  staff*  For;  ml 

-co  is  now  concerned  with  scholastic  deficiencies;  the  lar 
■ou  ;h  and  desirable  program  is  limited  to  only  these  stud  .  by 

•  aces  to  acquaint  individual  members  of  the  f pculty  TJith  their  immedi- 
•s  cr  future  desires.  The  facts  that  most  students  commute  and  that  the 
scholastic  and  extracurricular  program  of  the  coll    is  telescoped  into  a  ■     vely 
short  day,  augment  the;  need  for  seme  plan  tc  enable  the  collcfe  to  devote  attention 
to  the  individual  assets  and  liabilities  of  students  as  maturing  persons*  If  one  of 
the  greatest  objectives  in  higher  education  is  to  enrble  students  to  dev...lc: 
personal  philosophy  -  to  be  devoted  to  the  groat  good  and  concerned  with  highest 
value  -  it  may  be  desirable  to  attempt  to  guid  through  those  eduw  - 

tional,  social,  profeseiwwl,  and  cultural  eaperd  aned  according  tc  needs. 

In  other  words,  this  supports  an  educational  philosophy  of  concern  for  the  total 
individual;  and  while  this  nay  be  considered  hignly  idealistic  and  lacking  full 
realization^  nevertheless,  if  the  ultimate  objectives  of  education  are  to  be 
reasonably  approached,  should  not  the  individual  student  and  his  relation  to  the 
forces  -around  him  ee  one  of  the  major  ccnecrns  of  the  ccl".    .  The  Personnel 
Division  in  colleges  has  generally  been  established  tc  impl    fc  such  pi     s. 

At,  8&     Lr,  this  division  of  personnel  servi^         .  established,  and 
'.vhile  the  dirccccr  and  his  staff  are  vrell  prepared      iited  for  this  worlc^  the 
internal  complexities  affecting  the  purpose  of  this  division  are  so  lacking  in 
definition  and  encumbered  by  multitudinous  duties,  that  those  generally  accepted 
long-term  objectives  may  not  be  fulfilled,,  A  re-evaluation  cf  purposes  and  as: 
duties  appears  to  be  indispensable  to  progress,,  It  is  a  hopeful  situation  in  so  far 
as  the  ?jdministration  and  faculty  are  interested  and  fully  competent  to  dev  1 
more  complet:     ram«  The  following  recommendations  are  stated  with  full  realiza- 
tion that  progress  in  implementing  personnel  programs  is  slow  and  that  accomplish- 
ments axe  not  discerned  sometimes  even  in  years,, 

1.  Define  the  long-term  objectives  of  the  personnel  division. 

29  Ad£v.3t  present  duties  of  those  responsible  for  ersonncl  services  to  enable 
reasonable  accomplishment  of  the  objectives,  Additional  secretarial  help  is 
definitely  needed ,. 

3.  Institute  an  in-service  eduction  program  far  faculty  advisers. 

U.  It  may  be  vise  to  establish  a  prceress  or  Evaluation  Co       to  concern 
itself  with  overall  effectiveness  of  the  vrc 

5.  Assign,  in  tine,  specific  duties  for  student  advisers. 

6.  The  esprit  do  corps  of  the  student  body  is  excellent,  --hich  is  in  itself 
evidence  o^  a  rood  staff  and  much  commendable  info:-  1  ■  :  I   :  .         .ly 
designed  program  will  likely  enrich  the  education?!  inded 
tc  a  greater  (through  planning)  proporti        student 
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stand; RD  III 

Preparation  of  Faculty 

Banking  with  the  upper  three  per  cent  of  all  member  colleges  of  the  \ssociation, 
faculty  de  ree  holding  status  is  excellent.  "rith  fifteen  per  cent  professorial 
.k   and  forty  per  cent  instructors,  the  faculty,  as  presently  constituted  h 
rr.ge  a  e  of  forty-six  years* 

Out  of  a  faculty  of  93,  we  find  that  36  have  had  elc  lentary  experience  and  76 
had  secondary  experience,  while  only  seven  have  had  no  public  school  1  :■:   eri  1 

The  recency  of  advanced  preparation  is  commended  since  one-third  of  the  faculty 
have  pursued  graduate  study  within  the  last  two  years,  while  three  doctorates  and 
four  masters  have  been  completed  during  this  periods 

STANDARD  IV 

Teaching  Load  of  Faculty 

The  organization  and  prevailing  philosophy  of  teachers  college  classroom  ins  true 
tion  carried  by  the  same  staff  member  into  the  coll..  e  de  lonstration  and  observation 
high  school,  with  all  students  teaching  off  the  campus,  lakes  the  definition  of  size 
and  burden  of  total  loads  most  difficult  to  determine. 

Graduate  and  undergraduate  classes  taught  by  the  same  staff  members  increase 
the  difficulty  of  evaluation  and  the  problem  of  determining  the  equivalence  of 
assigned  duties  other  than  instruction  in  terns  of  the  definition  of  full-time  load 
on  the  basis  of  thirty  semester  hours  as  fixed  by  Civil  Service  Com  dssion. 

Since  the  new  salary  schedule  announced  in  May,  1952^  represents  a    "rd 
revision  in  teacher  income  and  is  thus  a  positive  rain  if  the  services  to  be 
performed  are  stated,  after  study,  in  terms  of  the  duties  of  a  faculty  lenber  to 
include  conf     3,  administration  or  office  work,  stnff  meetings,  research, 

.-  sis  and  graduate  examinations,  guidance  and  personnel  activities,  etc,  alon  ; 
with  classroom  instruction.  It  is  su    ted  that  the  survey  be  in  terms  of   the 
"service  hour"  for  a  typical  or  average  weeko 

Since  it  is  proposed  to  pay  off-campus  training  r  su]  rvisinr:  teachers  for 
their  services  in  the  near  future  and  no  information  appears  in  the  schedule  TV, 
part  I,  section  2,  no  comment  can  be  made 3  he   "  r,  the  effort  being  made  to 
compensate  room  supervisors  of  student  teaching  is  a  move  in  the  direction  of 
pre. vailing  good  practice  and  is  to  be  cc  tended e 
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STANDARD  V 

The  curriculum  of  Montclair  State  Teachers  Cell.  ;e  has  been  consciously 
designed  to  provide  a  well-balanced  education  for  its  students  as  persons,  as 
•itizons,  and  as  prospective  teachers*  Limitations  the]    'e,  of  course,  but  the 
ressed  purposes,  as  well  as  the  practices  of  the  faculty,  appear  to  support  this 
cvation0  The  historic  concern  of  this  college  for  the  education  of  secondary 
1  ti  achers  tends  to  emphasize  the  place  of  academic  studies,  but  within  this 
e  rork  a  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  effect  a  balance  between  general 
education  and  professional  education,, 

A  curriculum  is  no  stronger  than  those  who  teach.   In  this  respect  the  COUl 
offerings  at  Montclair  are  superior.  This  college  has  strong  teachers.  It  docs 
not  appear  that  the  scholarly  preparation  of  the  staff  has  led  to  any  emphasis 
upon  knowledge  as  its  own  end  nor  to  any  exclusive  concern  for  the  mastery  of  an 
unexamined  cultural  heritage  or  to  an  indifference  to  the  pragmatic  need  for  concern 
for  the  contemporary  scene.  Local  emphasis  upon  teaching  young  people  in   the 
Colic  ;e  High  School  helps  to  close  the  door  of  an  ivory  tower  into  which  the 
academic  teacher  sometimes  retreats* 

In  some  respects  the  curriculum  seems  to  lack  breadth  nnd  balance.  For 
example,  in  general  education  such  areas  as  art,  music,  ~nd  health  receive  less 
emphasis  than  would  seen  consistent  with  th.  needs  of  modern  youth  for  a.  broader 
cultural  background.  The  high  regard  for  thorough  academic  preparation  seems  to 
neglect  the  breadth  of  le  rain.'  such  as  is  needed  by  teachers  of  core  programs  or 
of  the  non-departmentalized  junior  high  schools.  For  example,  students  who  graduate 
with  a  social  studies  major  actually  have  earned  1*2-1*6  si    I  r  hours  when  availablec 
The  highly  selective  character  of  the  College  High  School  indicates  the  preference 
of  the  staff  for  working  with  adolescents  of  upper  r.iddlc  class  intelligence  and 
Dackgroundo  A  visitor  is  impressed,  perhaps  mistakenly,      raduates  of  this 
college  are  pointed  toward  teaching  in  college  pre]       ,  not  life  preparatory, 
secondary  schools. 

The  pattern  of  curriculum  planning  has  been  complicated  by  the  recent  decision 
to  equip  all  cr  rest  students  to  teach  in  grades  U-6.  For  students  who  earn  only 
128  hours  of  oredi!:,  this  does  limit  their  choice  of  electives*  '"hether  this 
limitation  makes  then  better  or  poorer  teachers  is  open  tc  question*  It     ars 
that  the  faculty  has  not  accepted  this  chan  e  with  enthusiasm.  The  committee 
observes  two  effects:   (1)  the  study  of  elementary  methods  courses  with  their 
broader  emphasis  upon  all  fields  of  knowledge  and  upon  child  r  bh  and  development 
may  well  be  on  enriching  experience  that  will  really  improve  the  quality  of  later 
teaching)  (2)  reduction  of  secondary  student  teaching  to  an  eight-week  pericd  has 
diluted  that  experience  as  it  has  compressed  the  tine  factor.  Training  teachers 
seem  to  feel  rushed  and  the  variety  of  classroom-related  experiences  has  diminished. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  four-weeks  jq  ri  sne  in  the  elementary  schcel 
is  most  inadequate,  although  it  is  better  than  none* 

At  this  point  the  visitors  desire  to  suggest  that  the  College  should  frankly 
face  the  possibility  that  the  deficiency  of  ele  lentary  school  teachers  in  Hew  Jersey 
will  continue  to  be  acute  for  at  least  the  next  ten  y^^rs,  perhaps  longer.  If  sc, 
the  college  night  well  accept  the  responsibility  for  developing  a  major  in 
elementary  education  There  is  a  further  reason  for  this  a  ^-t  has  be^n  assumed  th  I 
all  who  come  here  desire  to  be  secondary  school  teachers*  This  is  not  to  Bay  that 
they  should  fulfill  this  personal  ambition.  The  presence  of  an  elementary  curriculum 
would  permit  genuine  guidance  and  wider  vocational  choice*  It  might  have  the 
further  advantage  of  broadening  the:  educational  vision  of  students  in  both  curricula 
and  protecting  the  public  school  against  the  snobbish  professional  separatism  which 
Sometimes  exists  among  secondary  school  teachers 0 


STANDARD  V  -  2 

We  recognize  that  this  proposal  is  a  threat  to  the  Internal  security  of  sone 
dep^rtnents,  and  th~t  ±t   challenges  a  respected  concept  of  sone  nenbers  of  the 
staff.  Horrever,  the  needs  of  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey,  not  the  wishes  of 
any  one  collr  c,  nust  be  para*  .cunt  in  a  state  institutions  Such  a  policy  will 
ffect  staff  repl"icerA:nts,  it  will  make  a  real  burden  upon  the  ,  uidance  pre 
d  it  will  require  the  making  of  nev;  arrangements  with  public  schools  needed  for 
ofecTdcnal  experience. 

The  visitors  further  rucomend  that; 

la  The  College  seek  to  build  up  a  conprehensivc  uajor  curricula  in  Business 
Education  and  Health  and  Physical  Education,  or  abandon  the  present 

currier!^ . 

2o  Audio—visual  Education  be  made  a  required,  not  an  elective  course,, 

3»  Driver  Training  be  cncourr~ed  as  an  elective  so  that  it  can  becone  an 
area  of  certification  for  rcre  students 0 

lis  Con: vanity  experiences  and  experiences  with  youth- -serving  agencies  be 

expanded,  either  as  an  integral  part  of  course  work,  or  as  a  supplementary 
experience  in  a  vacation  period-, 

5«  Additional,  planned  instruction  be  given  all  students  in  library  practice. 

6.  A  contractual  arrange  lent  be  nade  with  at  least  one  off-canpus  elenentary 
school  for  use  by  the  College  for  observation  and  demonstration  purposes* 

7.  The  widest  possible  use  bo  made  of  the  excellent  "New  Tools  for  Learning" 
service, 

8.  Participation  in  educational  tours  and  foreign  study  of  nodern  I 
be  pushed  with  maximum  vigor • 

9.  ~7c  reconnend  that  sone  departments  reexamine  the  scope  and  adequacy  of 
their  total  course  syllabi,  "'e  have  found  in  the  Departments  of  Music 
~nd  Integration  excellent  syllabi » 
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The  professional  curriculum  of  the  Montclair  St-^te  Teachers  College  is  carefully 
lesitsied  to  prepare  teachers  v.-ho  ire  coupe  tent  schoi'.s  tic-ally  in  one  najor      ,£ 
vi„d-e,  we3i-prepared  in  a  minor  area,  and  thorou  /hly  acquainted,  through  study 
'  observation,  with  excellent  teaching  techniques.  The  entire  program^  ac    ~c 
1  professional;,  is  taught  by  instructors  , 'ho  are  unusually  sensitive  to  I 
'luence  of  their  own  nethods  upon  the  lat^r  performance  of  their  students.  This 
conscious  effort  to  bridge  the  gap  between  theory  and  practice  is  manifest  in  many 
ays  and  nowhere  nore  obviously  by  the  creation  at  Montclair  of  a  Department  of 
integration.  Professionalization  of  learning  is  a  constant  concern  and  an  almost 
niform  practice,  so  far  as  the  visiting  committee  could  observe. 

This  professionalization  is  achieved  in  nany  ways:   (1)  teachers  of  courses  in 
Methods  daily  teach  students  in  the  six-year  High  School,  and  are  observed  regularly 
by  students  enrolled  in  the  courses;  (2)  nany  college  courses,  academic  and  pro- 
fessional, require  observations  in  the  College  High  School  and  also  inforn  the  stu- 
dents about  problems  that  will  arise  in  the  classroom,  and  about  the  teaching 
materials  used  in  instructing  secondary  school  pupils;  (3)  Juniors  spend  one  entire 
week  observing  in  a  public  school  of  thc:;.r  choice  during  their  fifth  semester;  (h) 
contacts  with  individual  children  and  with  the  College  High  School  are  established 
in  each  year  of  the  eollore  curricula,  and  in  some  c"SeS  with  community  agencies j 
(5)  in  some  courses,  such  as  Speech,  Dramatics,  and  Reading,  the  students  carry  on 
remedial  instruction;  and  (6)  a  few  courses  permit  students  to  teach  high  school 
pupils  for  a  brief  time  and  to  assist  in  other  duties,  such  ns  giving  and  scoring 
tests. 

The  Visiting  Committee  commends  these  other  features  of  the  professional 

program: 

1»  At  considerable  effort  the  Colic  ;e  maintains  a  College  High  School  used  for 
observation  and  also  as  a  school  in  which  college  professors  can  teach 
adolescents « 

2„  The  Department  of  Integration  ~nd  representatives  of  subject  departments 

supervise  conscientiously  the  22£  or  more  students  during  the  single  semester 
devoted  to  student  teaching* 

3-  Criteria  for  achievement  in  student  teaching  are  clearly  defined  and  used  at 
frequent  intervals  by  those  who  visit  the  student  teachers* 

ho     Assignments  to  student  teaching  ore  checked  to  protect  the  student  against 
teaching  in  a  situation  known  to  be  undesirable  from  a  professional  point  of 
viev/o 

5e  The  products  of  the  professional  pr>  r   appear  to  be  young  people  of  high 
quality,  intellectually  and  personally,  and  acceptable  to  the  employl 
officials  of  the  State,, 


Recently  the  professional  preparation  and  experiences  of  the  graduates  of  Mont- 
clair have  been  expanded  to  include  initial  certification  tc  teach  in  grades  3-6  in- 
clusive* Nine  two-credit  courses  in  elementary  education  have  replaced  hours  former- 
ly used  for  secondary  electives,  and  four  of  the  12  semester  hours  set  aside  for 
student  teaching  are  earned  in  the  elementary  grades.  Student  teachii      means 
an  eight-week  full  tine  experience  in  one  major  field  of  a  secondary  school,  ~nd  one 
four  week  full  time  experience  in  grades  3-6 .  Prior  tc  the  student  teacbJj 
semester,  direct  contact  with  an  elementary  school  is  Becured  during  the  Junior  " 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  r^pcrt. 


ST/JJDARD  VI  -  2  - 

The  Visiting  Conriittee  desires  tc  c  i  th  so  other  features  of  the 

professional  experience  program: 

10  Training  teachers  are  informed  of  the  experiences  which  the  College  hopes  th't 
the  student  toucher  will  have  under  their  supervision  and  about  the  competenci 
\rhich  the  student  should  be  developing  during  thilti  experienc  . 

The  student  teachers  -ire  carefully  briefed  about  the  goals  of  this  prograi 
bout  their  duties  and  attitudes  during  the  student  teaching  experience. 

3.  A  serious  effort  is  made  to  prepare  the  student  for  this  experience  frcr.  the 
day  of  his  natriculation  at  the  College,  and  especially  just  before  he  departs 
to  do  his  student  teachin  -. 

li,  C'-reful  records  are  prepared  of  what  a  student  does,  especially  during  his 

period  of  work  in  the  elementary  school;  he  is  also  cade  aware  of  the  evaluation 
nide  week  by  week  by  those  who  supervise  his  student  teaching,, 

5.  Reports  of  his  achievement  in  student  teaching  are  nade  a  part  of  his  Placement 

File* 

The  Visiting  Committee  desires  to  nrke  these  recommendations: 

lo  The  philosophy  of  the  College  appears  to  be  strongly  influenced  by  a  concern 
with  the  school  as  a  purveyor  of  organized  knowledge  and  as  an  agency  for  the 
personal  cultural  advancement  of  young  people.  Its  College  High  School  enrolls 
a  limited  number  of  children  of  keen  intelligence  and  upper  middle-class  back- 
grounds. Few  schools  into  which  its  graduates  go   contain  so  carefully  selected 
a  group  of  students-,  -e  sug  est  that  there  should  be  pre-student  teaching  ex- 
periences with  schools  whose  students  possess  varied  abilities  and  disabilities, 
who  come  from  a  wider  variety  of  socio— econonic,  racial,  and  nationalistic  back- 
grounds. '.  e  suggest  th.^t  experiences  in  schools  which  ire  more  concerned  with 
life  adjustment  problems,  vocational  eduction,  cere  curriculum  programs,  and 
the  like  v.rould  make  for  a  mere  realistic  background  of  professional  experiences. 

2.  T/'o  recommend  that  the  College  High  School  be  staffed  with  at  least  three  full- 
time  persons  who  would  be  able  to  teach  classes,  direct  extracurricular  activi- 
ties, develop  a  sound  guidance  program,  ^nd  give  the  students  the  security  of 
continued  leadership  during  grades  7-3,  9-10,  and  11-12,  as  natural      of 
responsibility,.  T  e  also  suggest  that  the  Principal  of  the  High  School  be  freed 
of  daytime  college  teaching  so  that  he  can  devote  nearly  full  tine  to  the 
development  of  the  curriculum,  the  administration,  and  possibly  the  integration 
of  instructional  procedures  used  by  the  several  cclle  -e  professors  who  teach  in 
the  school o 

3.  vre  recommend  that  the  staff  study  carefully  the  meaning  of  a  pro  ran  of  pro- 
fessional laboratory  experiences  to  s   whether  the  experiences  now  provided  in 
a  limited  way  cannot  include  mere  and  more  varied  responsibilities  with  the  work 
of  community  agencies,  youth  groups,  etc.  r'e  commend  those  instructors  who  arc 
encouraging  such  experiences  for  some  of  their  students. 

U.  "re  recommend  that  the  Director  of  Integration  be  freed  from  direct  supervision 
of  student  teaching  and  thr.t  his  total  load  of  responsibilities  be  carefully 
reviewed  so  that  he  can  be  freed  for  more  active  leadership  of  the  225  traini 
teachers  and  1±0  college  teachers  •"he  supervise  student  teachings 

5.  "re  sug  ;est  that  the  policy  of  postponing  student  teaching  until  the  last  sonee 
is  a  policy  th"t  needs  reexaminations  It  cle-rly  departs  from  practices  th"t 
are  now  being  followed  in  many  excellent  pre  rams.  There  is  scund  theory  behind 
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STANDARD  VI  -  3  - 

the  notion  th.it  student  teaching  should  occur  earlier  in  the  curriculum  and 
thit  this  experience  should  b<j  divided  betv;cen  two  semesters  as  is  now  done, 
for  example,  it  Wayne  University  ind  The  Pennsylvania  State  College* 

•' ■  ric  recommend  that  individual  students  spend  fewer  hours  in  observation  in  the 
College  High  School  .and  th~t  "ays  be  devised  to  permit  more  active  participa- 
tion elsewhere j  parallel  with  methods  courses. 

7 j  vre  recommend  thit  nore  information  be  supplied  training  teachers  about  the 
student  teachers  with  whom  they  ire  to  work,  We  certainly  concur  \/ith 
Recommendation  No.  2  in  the  recent  annual  report  of  your  Director  of  Integration^ 

3,  We  likewise  concur  with  Recommendations  Nos.  3>  h,   and  7 ,   of  this  sane  report. 

9.  We  find  th"t  Recommendation  Mo.  1  is  inconsistent  with  observations  we  make 
earlier  in  our  report. 

10.  "re  recommend  thit  the  College  accept  the  requirements  of  the  Dual-Certificate 
Plan  and  consider  seriously  the  development  of  a  fully  or/anized  pro  ram  of 
professional  laboratory  experiences  ind  courses  designed  to  prepare  elementary 
school  teachers. 

11.  We  recommend  that  the  College  eliminate  as  soon  as  possible  the  use  of  the 
College  High  School  building  by  college  students  during  the  school  day  for 
exclusively  college  activities. 
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Montclair  Visitation  C  *  P  Y 

STAND/Jffi  VII 

The  library  is  housed  in  a  converted  auditorium  on  the  main  floor  of  th     Ln- 
!.stration  Building.  Such  facilities  do  not  lend  themselves  easily  to  satisfactory 
nditions.  The  main  stacks  are  in  open  tiers  alongside  the  rea      on.  The 

rior  is  unattractive  and  nest  inappropriate  for  the  type  of  environr.-nt,  Th 
noticeable  evidence  of  inferior  custodial  services* 

The  library  is  staffed  by  three  trained  librarians,  desk  clerks,  student 
employees,  and  a  half-time  secretary.  No  doubt  many  of  the  services  which  should  be 
Tied  on  in  a  college  with  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction  must  be 
•looted  due  to  insufficient  personnel,,  The  lack  of  clerical  assistance  forces  the 
.se  of  the  trained  librarians  in  doing  the  work;  this  is  not  only  a  waste  of  money, 
.  nt  detracts  fron  the  time  spent  on  professional  services. 

The  use  of  the  library  by  th.  faculty  of  the  college  dees  not  appear  to  be 
adequate*  A  check  of  faculty  usin  ;  reference  shelves  showed  that  only  twenty-one  of 
the  ninety  odd  staff  members  were  supplementing  class  work  by  assignment  of  definite 

^-ooks  held  on  reserve  „ 

The  library  collection  is  generally  fair  so  far  as  numbers  of  volumes  is 
concerned  but  is  he-vily  weighted  with  out-of-date  publications.  The  per  capita 
undergraduate  expenditures  for  books  in  19^1  amounted  to  less  than  five  dollars  per 
undergraduate  student;  in  195>2  the  per  capita  undergraduate  expense  was  even  lower. 
Since  the  college  normally  enrolls  a  large  number  of  graduate  students  (&C0— 900) 
these  expenditures  appear  even  mor  inadequate.  Investigation  revealed  that  purchase 
requests  from  the  faculty  are  rather  inconsistent;  quite  a  number  of  the  staff  appear 
to  make  insufficient  or  no  requests.  The  head  librarian  makes  yearly  allocations  of 
funds  to  the  various  departments;  equalization  of  allotments  takes  place  over  a 
period  of  several  years » 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

lo  That  a  separate  buildin  ■  be  incorporated  in  future  plans. 

2.  That  additional  staff  be  made  available.  It  is  particularly  ur  eat  that 
clerical  help  be  added. 

3.  That  increased  allocations  for  purchase  of  books  be  made  available  as  soon  as 
possible. 

4.  That  the  head  librarian  bo  placed  on  important  faculty  committees  to  implement 
the  rightful  place  of  the  library  within  the  educational  scheme  of  the  colle  ;  . 

$,     That  the  state  budget  office  be  urged  to  purchase  more  than  two  duplicates  of 
books  so  as  to  make  ccpi, s  readily  available  to  various  students. 

4.  In  order  to  increase  f -culty  use  of  library  facilities  it  may  be  beneficial  for 
the  various  departments  to  meet  with  the  library  staff  occasionally  to  :'     wit 
better  policies. 

7.   It  is  suggested  that  lists  of  recent  accessions  be  published  for  use  by  the  entire 
staff  and  student  bodyc 
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ADV/.NCED  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 


The  present  curricular  offering  at  the  graduate  (Master* s  Decree)  level  consists 
of  seven  curricula j  five  emphasizing  subject  natter  content  and  two  emphasising 
rofessional  content.  The  for:  .or  five  are  in  the  fields  of  Business  Education, 
.  'lish,  Mathematics,  Science,  and  Social  Studies.  The  two  curricula  enphasizin,- 
fessional  content  are  those  in  iidministration  and  Supervision  and  in  Personro.I 
and  Guidance .  A  graduate  committee  has  general  oversight  of  the  program  and 
'PP'Ttr.tly  has  discretionary  power  to  adjust  the  pro  gran  somewhat  to  the  needs  of 
individual  students.  Final  action  on  all  applicants  is,  however,  vested  in  the 
Administrative  Council. 

In  all  seven  curricula  the  requirenent  in  course  work  for  the  A»M»  degree  is 
set  at  32  Semester  hours  of  graduate  work.  In  addition  to  this  course  work  require- 
raentj  however,  there  is  •ptional  provision  for  the  writing  of  a  thesis,  such  thesis 
to  count  as  four  of  the  32  credits.  If  the  thesis  option  is  not  exercised,  the 
student  must  instead  pass  a  departmental  examination  set  by  his  major  department. 

Another  requirement  for  the  degree  in  the  five  subject-matter  content  curricula 
is  that  the  candidate  fulfill  all  New  Jersey  State  requirements  for  secondary  school 
teaching  in  his  field.  In  the  case  of  the  two  professional  curricula,  he  must  meet 
all  New  Jersey  State  requirements  for  either  an  elementary  c  *  a  secondary  teaching 
certificate. 

The  pattern  in  the  two  professional  content  curricula  requires  2i±  semester  hours 
in  professional  content.   In  the  five  subject  matter  content  fields,  as  little  as 
six  semester  hours  of  professional  content  may  satisfy  the  course  requirement. 

COMMENDATIONS: 


1.  Your  visitors  note  with  approval  that  the  present  graduate  program  is  aiming 
seriously  at  standards  of  graduate  work  sufficiently  high  to  challenge  the 
efforts  of  mature  students.  This  seems  to  be  evidenced  by  the  requirements  for 
matriculation  and  by  the  screening  procedures  set  up.  It  is  evidenced  also  by 
the  provision  that  graduate  credit  is  not  granted  for  shortages  in  the  under- 
graduate preparation,  ■ nd  by  the  provision  for  termination  of  matriculation 
when  the  work  of  a  student  drops  below  acceptable  standards.  As  an  indirect 
piece  of  evidence  might  be  cited  the  preparation  of  the  staff:  Doctor's  d  rees 
67$;  60  hours  toward  doctorate,  30#?  Master's  degrees,  3%, 

2.  Your  visitors  also  note  with  approval  the  limitation  placed  on  the  graduate 
program  of  students  employed  full  time.  Such  students  are  limited,  mod ally,  to 
six  graduate  credits, 

3.  We  also  note  with  approval  the  application  to  the  graduate  program  of  a  "Statute 
of  Limitations;"  namely,  that  the  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  must  be 
satisfied  within  five  years  of  matriculation.  This  kind  of  provision  is 
necessary  to  give  a  graduate  program  continuity  ~nd  prevent  attenuation  over  an 
indefinite  time  span. 

lu  We  approve,  too,  the  provision  that  otherwise  highly  qualified  senior  students, 
within  a  small  number  of  credits  of  the  baccalaure-'  te  degree,  be  permitted  to 
begin  a  limited  program  of  graduate  study,  the  credits  e'rned  to  be  transferred 
to  the  graduate  program  if  and  when  the  student  h  s  been  accepted  for  graduate 
matriculation* 
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ADVANCED  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS  -  2  - 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  a  careful  study  be  made  of  the  extent  of  the  need  for 
continuing  the  present  s<_ven  curricula  as  well  as  a  study  of  possible  need  for 
additional  graduate  curricula.. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  setting  up  of  zer.^ 
t  chin;  load  ratio  between  graduate  and  undergraduate  teaching*  Your  visitors 
understand  that  at  present,  in  the  case  of  nenbers  of  the  undergraduate  staff 

also  teach  part-time  in  the  graduate  program,  there  is  no  such  weighted 
ratio  applied  (ice«  the  ratio  is  1  to  1)«  Some  comparable  programs  apply 
ratio  of  3  to  2  -  if  a  full  program  of  undergraduate  teaching  is  set  at  1$   hours 
weekly,  a  full  program  of  graduate  teaching  would  be  set  at  10  hours.  The 
weighted  ratio  presupposes  the  heaviest  demands  of  graduate  teaching,  a     L  as 
the  auxiliary  services  illustrated  by  thesis  direction  and  reading,  the 
construction  and  evaluation  of  comprehensive  examinations,  et  alc 

3.  It  is  further  recommended  that  serious  consideration  be  riven  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  emphasis  in  the  five  secondary  school  curricula  between  professional 
content  and  subject  matter  content  courses*  Fe  understand  that,  while  18 
semester  hours  is  published  as  the  minimum  in  content  courses,  this  area  is 
sometimes  enlarged,  leaving  a  quite  inadequate  provision,  sometimes  as  little 
as  six  semester  hours.  The  question  may  fairly  be  raised  as  to  whether  a 
graduate  program  stressing  subject  matter  courses  to  this  extent,  especially 
when  it  builds  on  undergraduate  majors  of  30  credits  or  mere,  is  a  balanced 
teacher  education  program,   It  is  theoretically  possible,  under  such  a  pattern, 
for  the  combined  baccalaureate  and  master's  curricula  to  include  56   of  a  total 
of  160  semester  hours  -  35%» 

U«  It  is  recommended  that  the  possibility  of  buildin.;  "in  internship  into  t; 

curriculum  in  Personnel  and  Guidance,  and  into  the  curriculum  in  Admini s tr a 1 ion 
and  Supervision  be  explored a  The"  practical  difficulties  involved  are 
formidable,  especially  where  the  students  in  the  curricula  are  primarily  part- 
time  students  holding  full-time  positions,  but  they  would  not  seem  to  be 
insurmountable.  This  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  they  have  been  surmounted 
elsewhere  in  analogous  graduate  programs. 

5.  It  is  suggested  that  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  might 

wish  to  consider  the  establishment  of  a  graduate  program  in  the  newly  developing 
area  of  student  teacher  supervision  and  cc ordination.-   Perhaps  the  result  of 
such  a  consideration  would  point  to  a  type  of  minor  structure  within  the  present 
curriculum  in  Administration  and  Supervision,, 

6.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  matter  of  class  size  in  the  graduate  program  be 
critically  examined,  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  it  is  optimum  for  the 
type  of  work  bein-*  carried  en  ->nd  for  the  objectives  sought* 
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NEW  JERSEY  STATE  SCHOOL  OF   CONSERVATION 
ANWUAL  REPORT  -  E*mOIJLMENT  AND  STAFF 
JULY  1,   1952  -  JUNE  30,  1953 

JULY  -  AUGUST  -  SEPTEMBER 


3  > 


CAMP  WAPALANNE 
June  29  -  August  ?3 


3  sessions; 

June  ?9  -  July  19 
July  20  -  Aug.  9 
Aug,  10  -  fcar,«  23 


U67  camper  weeks 
U*  staff 

Staff: 
Bingham,  Willi,  aa 
Breitenbach,  lertrude 
Dioguardi,  William,  Asst.  Director 
Gump,  Dieter 
Gump,  Frank 
Rulstrunk,  Alfred 
Kafaf,  Florence 
Kuhnen,  l!arie,  Director 
Long,  Charles 
Lovely,  Terry 
Millar,  Jean 
Morsing,  Ruth 
Rillo,  Thomas 
Ward,  Joseph 


COURSES  -  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION 

June  29  -  July  19  Credits 

Int.  Ui3.  Practicum  in  Camping  Education        3 

July  20  -  Aug.  9 

Int.  \Mi»     Practicum  in  Conservation  Educa- 
tion 3 

August  13  -  23 

Art  1*15.   School  Arts  and  Crafts  with  Native 

Materials  2 

Int.  U80.  Field  Fcience  for  Elementary 

Teachers  2 

Science  U13  Field  Studies  in  Science  -  Physical  2 

Tcience  1*17  Science  Problems  in  Conservation  2 


Students 
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COURSES  -  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION   (Continued) 

August  23  -  Sept.  2  redits 

Geography  li20.  Fieli  Geography  and  Conaorva- 

tion  2 

Science  Ull.   Problems  in  field  studies  in 

lence         2 

Science  Ul2«      Field  Studies  in  Science  - 

Biological  2 

Science  ula.       Conservation  of  Plants  and 

Animals  2 

Social  Studies  1*77.  Rural  Sociology  2 


Students 


SCHOOL,  OF  CONSERVATION  STAFF  -  JULY,  AUGUST,  SEPTEMBER  1952 


Ambry,  Edward  J»,  Director 

Ambry,  Margaret,  Asst.  to  Director 

Andrees,  Herman,  Groundsman 

Anderson,  David,  Cook 

Brsnnan,  Matthew,  Instructor 

Burgstahler,  Heine,  Groundsman 

Clayton,  Frank,  Instructor 

D»  Angola,  Joseph,  Crafts 

Endres,  Edward,  Superv.,  Maintenance 

Gaddis,  Fred,  Groundsman 

Graham,  David,  Kitchen  helper 

Gordon,  Robert,  Instructor 

Goldstein,  Estelle,  Storekeeper 


Henry,  Alice  P«,  Secretary 

Johnson,  Evelyn,  Cook  (part  of  season) 

Kane,  Ous,  Kitchen  helper 

Partridge,  Ernest,  Groundsman  (part  of  time) 

Phelps,  Jean,  Kitchen  helper 

Holand,  Howard,  Ins tractor 

^chmid,  Barbara,  Nurse 

Schmidt,  June,  Bookkeeper 

Schuhmacher,  Robe'^t,  Kitchen  helper 

Taten,  Guerrant,   Dietitian 

Tatton,  Douglas,  Instructor 

Taylor,  Ellen,  Instructor 

Young,  v.illiam,  Cook  (Part  of  season) 


During  Ju:y  and  August  the  School  was  vi  cited  by  several  groups  for 
short-term  instruction  in  conservation.    The  following  groups  were  served! 


July  1  -  Sussex  County  Federation  of  Churches 
July  2ii  -  'Jewark  State  Teachers  College  Scienee  class 
July  27  -  i'.ontclair  State  Teachers  College  group 
August  2  -  Jersey  City  Teachers  Science  class 
August  10  -  Catholic  Sisters 


50 
32 
19 
29 

18 


Approximately  200  individuals  visited  the  School  upon  invitation 
guests,  or  camo  to  seek  information  about  our  program  and  facilities* 


O'O* 


Two  Csisp  Wapalanne  parents*  visiting  days  were  arranged. 
300  people  visited  the  School  on  these  days* 


Approximately 
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WINTER  AND  SPRING  PROGRAM  -  OCTOBER  THROUGH  JUTTE 

Data  teSBi  Purpose  No.  of  People 

Nov.  7,8,9     dapalanne  Club,  J.C.T.T.C.     Winter  science  study  25 

Jan.  30,   31 

Feb.  1  Wapalanno  Club,  J.C.r.TX.    Winter  science  study  22 

May  5  N.  Y.  U.  Science  Field  Trip     Conservation  study  hh 

iiay  8,   9,       Future  Teachers  of  Aoerica     Spring  Conference  62 

10 

May  l£,  16,     .   .       Delaware  Athletic  Aae'n.  {63 

17  and  National  Section  on  ( 

.Vomen1 8  Athletica  Joint  Conference  (18 

May  21,22      Glasaboro  State  Teachers  Coll.  New  Jorsey  Tour  88 

May  22,   23    Intercollegiate  Science  Conservation  study  120 

2J4  Institute 

May  29,   30,  Thomas  Jefferson  High  Schl.  Conservation  study  29 

31 

*tay  29 ,   30,  Faculty  Members,  Teachers 

31  Colleges  Conservation  study  6 

June  3,  h      M.  Y.  U.  Science  Class  Conservation  study  19 

June  h  Benerville  High  »Schoel  Conservation  study  36 

June  U,   5,6  Canpfcig  Education  Institute  Carping  k  Conservation  h2 

study 
June  7-19      Panzer  Colleg*  Canning  ft  Aquatics  0 

(33  Panzer  College  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  guests  were  served  dinner  on  Sunday,  June  Hi) 

June  11  Montclair  Public  School 

Third  Grade  Conservation  study  20 

COURSES  -  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION 

June  19  -  30 

:■  -    '.-i.s         Students 
Int.  UiO.     Capping  Education  2 

Int.  Uil.     Conservation  Education  2  16 
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Credits        ftudents 


? 

S 

2 

10 

11 

2 

26 

COURSFr  -  '-O'fOOL  OF  CONSERVATION  (Continued) 

Music  Ii2U     Survey  of  Compositions  for  .'/ind 

Instruments 
PhyB.  Fd.  313    Methods  of  Teaching  Folk  and 

Square  Da^c' 
Phys.  Ed.  U10    ./ater  Safety  and  .  irst  Aid 
Science  203         Introduction  to  l-'icld  Biology 

SCHOOL  GP  CONSERVATION  STAFF  -  APRIL,   MAY,   JTT.rF  1953 

Ambry,  Edward  J.,  Director  Lepp,  Herman,  Instructor 

Ambry,  Margaret,  Asst.  to  Director  Manard,  Patty,  l.itchen  helper 

Back,   Cliff,  Groundsman  McVickle,  Warie,  Cook 

Brennan,  Matthew,  Instructor  Moore,  ward,  Instructor 

Ciulla,  Dolores,  Nuroe  Mull,  Clayton,  Groundsnan 

D1  Angola,  Joseph,  Crafts  Instructor  Nagy,  Penny,  Vr-tc^  en  helper 

Hausdoerf  fer,  ffilliam,  Instructor  rraan,  vJiliiam,  Kitchen  helper 

Hawthorne,  Joan,  Storekeeper  rchrddt,  June,  Bookkeeper 

Henry,   Alice  P.,  Secretary  Szakacs,  Cecilia,  Instructor 

Hor?r^,  Cecil,  Kitchen  helper  Tatem,  Guerrant,     ^tician 

Howard,  Ruth,   Cook  Valentine,  Kitchen  helper 

Hulstrunk,  Alfred,  Asst,  Instructor  Van  Dien,  Millard,  Supt.  of  Maintenance 

Johnson,  Fvelyn,  Cook  Vivian,  Gene,  Instructor 

Kaltnan,  Frank,  Instructor  rj     reward,  Vfaterfront  Director 

Kulbitsky,  Olga,  Instructor  Batchelor,  Vyn,  Cook 

DLon-iardi,  William,   Director,  Canp  Wapalanne  and 

Assistant  Director 

Dioguardi,  Terry,  Assistant  to  Camp  Wapalanne  Director 

Boring  the  -winter  and  spring  months  a^roxlmatel;-  200  people 
vieited  the  school  for  *hort-torm  instruction  and  to  seek  informa- 
tion about  the  program  and  facilities, 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 

JULY  1,  1952  -  JULY  30,  19^3 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  20,  1953,  the  following  changes, 
additions  to,   or  new  iiprovenents  were  madei 

1.  New  shower  house  (Vest  Dipper)  built.     Building  is  60  ft.  long  and 
provides  for  a  men's  and  women's  shower  area,   dressing  rooms,   and  toilet 
facilities.     This  inp rovement  allows  for  many  more  activities  on  the  west 
campus. 

?.  Complete  renovation  of  staff  building  on  west  campus  (Chimney  Sock). 
New  partitions,  two  baths,  screens,   and  paint.     Furnished  with  material 
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PHYSICAL  PLANT  (Continued) 

received  from  State  Educational  Agency  for  Surplus  Property. 

3*  *\'ew  foundation  under  west  campus  recreation  building  (Long  House), 
This  building  was  jacked  up,  footings  were  poured,  and  new  cinder  block 
supports  wero  built* 

1*.  New  foundation  under  main  section  of  sleeping  quarters  (^igwan). 
Sane  as  number  three,     tfork  to  be  continued  during  the  fiscal  year  1°53-5U* 

f>*  Septic  tank  and  bath  room  built  into  craft  house. 

6.  Cook's  living  quarters  ^noroved  (Little  TTouse).     Painted  'nterior 
and  provided  come  additional  furnishings  fro-r  surplus  orooerty.     >?ork  to  be 
continued  during  fiscal  year  1953-& • 

7*  Reconditioning  of  Supervisor  of  Maintenance's  living  quartors  (Middle 
House).     This  building  was  not  used  since  the  C.C.C.  noved  out,  and  it  had  to 
be  cleaned  and  made  livable.     Very  little  progress  was  made  because  funds 
were  not  available.     The  195>3-&  budget  provides  for  this  work  to  be  continued. 
An  additional  bath  will  bo  nrovided,   floors  will  be  refinished,  partitions 
built,  and  the  interior  redesigned. 

o.  The  road  separating  the  swimming  area  and  the  s\ower  house  was  closed 
off,  top  soil  was  brought  in  by  the  Highway  Dept.,  a  road  block  set  up.     The 
area  has  begun  to  grow  over  to  provide  a  grasE  area  between  the  Lake  and  the 
shower  house. 

9*  An  additional  cabin  (Pine  Lodge)  to  be  used  as  a  classroom  or  sleeping 
quarters  was  provided  by  renovat'ng  this  building  formerly  used  as  a  dressing 
room  for  the  swimming  area.     Partitions  were  taken  out,   screens  were  provided, 
and  the  building  interior  was  painted.     The  exterior  boards  were  re-nailed  and 
tightened* 

10.  Screens  were  repaired  on  several  buildings. 

11.  Screen  doors  were  put  on  recreation  building  (Kittatinny  Hall). 
1?.  Asphalt  tile  floor  laid  in  kitchen  (Big  Timbers). 

13 •  Coffee  urns  moved  to  new  location  in  kitchen. 

lb.  Asphalt  tile  floor  laid  in  lavatory  in  administration  building* 

l£.  New  grease  trap  constructed  on  west  side  of  kitc^n  to  catch  grease 
from  not  sinks* 

16.  All  buildings  on  East  Canpus  were  weather-proofed  with  Perraatooc. 
This  material  was  sprayed  on  every  building.    Each  roof  was  sprayed  with  two 
or  more  coats* 
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jet;         ;*ate  school  of  conservation 

1952  SUMMARY  REPORT 


Courses  offered  17 

Number  of  students  l£7 

Number  of  credits  issued  320 

Number  of  staff  members  (Total  different  people)  63 

Number  of  Camper-Weeks  (Can?)  Wapalanne)  1*67 

Number  of  Staff  -  Can?)  Wapalanne  (included  in  above 

total  staff)  Hi 

Panser  College  students  -  credits  isrued  by  Panzer 

College  70 

Panser  College  staff  10 

Number  of  visitors  and  people  in  short-term  eessions  11*92 

Total  number  of  rosals  served 
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Not  Jersey  state  Teachers  Callage  at  tontclair 


The  trend  of  enrollment  in  the  undergraduate  division  of  the 
ollegs  h.s  been  downward  for  the  past  few  years  follo-adnc  the  groat  Influx 
of  etudente  In  the  post-war  years.     The  enrollment  for  this  poet  year  ahould 
bo  the  lowest  since  prospeets  for  a  larger  freshman  class  next  year  end  the 
addition  ef  the  new  major  fields  authorised  by  the   "tato  Board  of  Education 
will  probably  result  In  the  gradual  attainment  of  the  objective  of  on 

its  enrollment  of  12f$  by  1956*     ^nrollnento  In  higher  education 
alightly  last  ?sar  throughout  the  country  and  ore  expected  to 
greatly  in  the  next  few  years.     This  general  increase  should  be 
reflected  in  an  increased  demand  for  admission  to  teachers  osUecos, 


The  aeloctive  eervioe  provisions  have  caused  a  decline  In  the 
smarter  of  men  enrolled  in  the  College*     As  the    orld  v  «r    I  roteren  enroll* 
■est  drone,  the  number  of  Korean  veterans  will  increase,       owover,  no  very 
larfO  ojosboro  9T%  expected  im  the  near  future*     The  problan  of  planning  the 
period  of  military  service  for  the  high  school  graduate  and  the  student  In 
oolloco  will  continue  to  affect  enrollment  of  young  men  sad  unfurtwatoly  the 
stability  of  their  college  work. 


The  decline  In  enrollment  brings  about  an  Istiiliswjs  of  majors  end 
minors  in  certain  departmente  with  resulting  problems  In  the  dtotrlbmUon  of 
staff  loads.     The  availability  o    staff  time  in  certain  dopartaoato  has  made 
poiolhlo  some  soaignments  for  study*  research,  clinical  rwt,  and  special 
duties  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  building  plans  that  otherwise 
mould  have  been  Impossible  with  overcrowded  class  enrollaenta. 

The  evaluation  by  the  American  Association  of  rolle-es  for  Teacher 
TancaUon  in  the  fall  and  the  development  of  enildin.    plane  end  the  eampalen 
far  i-ife  Kail  have  been  major  items  of  internet  af  fectinr  tarn  overall 
administration  and  program  o"  the  oellere.     The  first  of  these  items  has  been 
primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  .ean  of  Instruction,  r-hile  the  latter  two 
haws  boon  mainly  the  responsibility  of  the  'resident  of  the  "ollere*     This  has 
resulted  in  the  increase  of  certain  responsibilities  in  the  ftffiee  of  the     ean 
for  ttie  current  program  of  the  nellerm  in  order  that  the  *t  lea  of  the 
President  could  give  more  tine  to  the  program  of  expansion  of  the  osllepe* 

The  year  has  been  one  of  great  ^rocress,  corrolstod  wltn,  if  not 
from,  the  vision  of  expansion  of  facilities,  now  end  expanded 
t,  and  a  renewal  of  community  and  lay  interest  in  the  pro     a-,  of  the 
It  has  been  an  exhilirating  year  to  experience  and  take  pert  in 
plans  for  an  era  of  wider  and  mo  e  extended  services  of  the  ~ollc;-«# 
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eport  of  tin  neen  of  lnatructien,  1952  -  1953,  pa,  e  I 


Too  eelf-e valuation  of  the  r ©liege  which  »aa  JOgom  loot  jrenr  as  a 
part  o     thi  intor-vlaitatlon  progran  of  tha  AA^T  was  coaplctod  in  tha  fall. 
inal  reports  of  evaluetin     eo-ualtt-ees  were  ,  relented  and  coni-.lved  with  tela 
and  other  atudiaa  into  a  bound  report,  ooplas  of  which  were  gi^en  to  Uio 
ambers  of  tha  viaiting  taan.      ;thcr  copiao  are  on  filo  in  the     f  icea  of  tha 
.resident,  the     tsan  of  i  -.atructior.,  end  in  tan    -late   <«p*rUent  of     choetlon* 


The  self-evaluation  was  a  very  excellent  acat ■Hanoi  eoporienoe  for 
the  faculty  oonralttocs  and  the   ,<*«iniatrative  rouncil.       ovceling  the  basic 
soendnees  and  atrangth  of  the  oolle,  e  propran,  it  alao  brought  to  light  oroaa 
where  study  and  iaproveaent  are  nee  dad.     ..oraa  breakdown  in  the  lines  of 
co  irad.  cation  between  faculty  and  administration,  and  f ac aty-adiiri  nia tratlon 
and  student  bee>  was  revealed*     ;: m  need  for  sore  extensive  eempue  life  for 
the  majority  of  the  students  |   the  over-eaphaeie  on  subject-matter  and 
conoeqnont  lack  of  eaphaaia  on  htaun  relatione  and  personality  development) 
limitations  of  facilities)  lack  of  breadth  of  experience  in  professional 
activities)  insufficient  attention  to  amaio  and  fine  arts  in  the    ener&l 
education  program)  those  are  a  fee  of  the  weaknesses  revealed  by  the  self- 
evmluatlon  study  end  brought  to  our  attention  by  the  nisei  era  of  the  visiting 


The  orer-nhelning  interest  in  the  future  of  the    ollc~e,  which  at 
the  tins  of  the  visit  of  the  evaluating  teas  was  still  in  the  halenss  awaiting 
reesanynaaatien  and  action  by  the  State  board  of    ducat  ion  end  the  stale 
le.  lalnxure,  reduced  the  amount  of  tine  and  attention  that  could  bo  tiven  to 
the  evaluation.     Later  the  need  for  the  development  of  buiLAln,'  plans  somewhat 
the  follow-up  atepo*     however,  as  one  views  the  entire  year,  aeon 
;  rograas  served  to  supplement  and  strengthen  the  other*       tops 
taken  and  eons  now  under  consideration  have  seen  the  result  of  the 
•vn-Viation  atudy. 


Menbsrs  of  the  visiting  eoomittee  were  on  the  eenpos  «owosmer  16-19 
ami  preaertod  an  oral  report  to  toe  faculty  on  the  last  aft  arm  an,     The  written 
report  woo  filed  with  the  College  and  has  ainoe  been  a  oasis  for  stony  end 
follow-up  of  reeoneendationa  by  the  adninia trative  officers*  and  the  faculty 
Ltteea. 


One  of  the  suggestions  of  the  visiting  oosmitteo  woe  that  a  "aurvey 
in  terns  of  the  < service  henr1  for  s  typical  or  average  week*"     At 
it  ii  at  tine  the  University  of    yoedng  wee  engaged  in  s  similar  atony  and 
the  request  th&t  Mentclair  oooperato  as  a  participating  oollogp*     For 
the  '<yoning  study  a  printed  fom  woe  developed  which  covered  nmst  of  the  items 
I  Minded  in  tha  suggeations  of  the  visiting  eenmittce.    This  lorn  woo  eade  the 
oasis  for  the  oolle  e  study* 


A  wide  divergence  of  response  was  given  to  items  othmr  then  elaes 
Those  Items  sueh  as  tins  spent  on  research,  student  activities, 
conference e,  staff  nee tin  s,  etc*,  are  rarely  assigned  sad  aeoomntad 
aansm,  are  amen  mora  difficult  to  evaluate. 
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•port  oi   the  <wan  of  Inetruction,  1952  -  1?53, 


eights  ear  more  hours  sport  on  profe  aional  work  in  addition  to    l»eir  teaching 
loote  with  one  report  of  102  hours  per  weak.     These  figures  are  baaed  on 
individual  estimate  and  report*      nly  a  real  time  study  would  revesl  accurate 


Ths  translation  of  ■■almmed  duties  in  terms  of  smmlnlsiisli  ■  of 

semester-hour  load,  with  the  stats  a  tenders'  of  1£>,  plus  extre-c  irriruliir 

assignments,  la  still  as  secursts  s  ajeseurs  of  faculty  ssutriuction  to  ths  work 

of  ths    ollsgs  as  has  yet  been  devised.     It  ia  difficult  to  dstatsdn*  how 

tins  spent  in  writing  textbooks,  the  sale  of  wdch  accrues  to  ths  extra 

of  the  faculty  member,  should  bs  ehargsd  to  oollcje  load*     A  sir  Her  condition 

holds  for  lectures  end  other    rofeasional  engagement*  for  Wish  ocojponeation  ia 

rscf 


writing,  research,  eontributiona  to  professions*  srgSJrtaetlsnn 
end  issstlngs*  participation  in  osmpss  and  ooawmsnity  activities,  are  ths  usual 
Standards  expected  for  recognition  and  promotion. 


Average*  computed  from  ths  data  submitted  by  fmoulUf  mmsJbsrs  for  this 
study  are  as  follows  i 

2L  Activity  |0 •  of     criods  or 

r  of  Periods  opsnt  in  leaching 
Number  of  Periods  bpent  ia  Teaching 

of  Hours  opsnt  on  Total  Profeaslonal    ork 
r  of  Hours  Spent  on    elated  Activities 
of  Hours  spent  on  Sssesrch 
of  Hours    pent  on  /dadnistraticn  and 

Activities 
of  hours  spent  on   Professional  Or  ani sat ions, 

,  Activities 
Of  Hours  ..pent  on    iscellaneoua     c  tin  ties 


If  we  consider  the  usual  104^5  hour  week  of  the  "white-collar"  worker 
in    uslneaa  end  industry  In  comparison    ith  the  average  of  61«9  moors  per  week 
of  Has  cslls^s  teachsr,  it  would  appear  that  the  colle  s  tesshsr  ie  extremely 
overworked,     '"owever,  it  is  quits  possible  that  soms  of  the  tarBt  of  service 
overlap,  hence,  there  msy  be  sons  duplication  in  the  countin    of  tins  siont, 
or  s  ssjsjsrous  allowance  msy  have  been  given  in  the  instructor's  estimate.     These 
figures  fores  one  to  raise  the  question  whether  or  net  the  sens  amount  of  work 
with  efficient  use  o:  time  could  not  bs  dons  in  a  inVfej  hour  woes  of  concentrated 
foil- tins  duty,  somewhat  more  comparable  to  the  service  of  ths  rsjsdsnesmsn  or 
industrial  worker.     Until  we  have  mors  precise  criteria  of  ths  difference 
botwjon  activities  that  are  wholly  colle  re  load,  i.e.,  primarily  for  ecrvlce  to 
ths  ^sllsgs,  and  thoee  activities  that  accrue  first  of  all  to  ths  individual •  s 
oorlehnent  or  edvaneemont,  and  seoondarily  to  the  preetlns  end  service  of  the 
olle  ;e,   the  service-hour  load  will  as  e>.  inac  ur  to  and  nilisssV  variaole 
of  faculty  load. 
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of  the  nean  of  instruction,  X%2  m  \$$%$ 

JU       aw  Curricula 

The  plan  of  the  State    card  of    ducation  to  introduce  our  lcula  in 
flat  arte,  industrial  arts,  and  home  economies,  and  to  extend  the  curriculum 
in  business  education  to  include  secretarial  studies  has     ro  ided  the 
opportunity  for  study  of  these  curricula,  as  well  as  a  review  of  the  entire 
©ollene  pattern*     Preliminary  studies  and  recosn»ndationa  wart  nada  by  the 
fecultiea  of  eontclair  and  Peterson  for  the  business  education  curriculum, 
and  the  faculty  of  the  Industrial  and    ine  Arts  -eparta.n'.a  or  "car*  for 
their  corresponding  curricula,      .o  preliminary  report  haa  been  nada  on  a 
proposed  hone  economics  curriculiait     This  office  is  now  an  a  od  in 
data  for  this  study. 


A  report  by  the  Curriculum  Committee  has  been     ivon  em  the  proposed 
bmtintct  education  curriculum.     This  project  was  puahad  ^cnisi  it  was  the 
plan  to  be.  in  this  curriculum  in    epteaber  of  1?£3  with  the  entering  Freshman 
rlass.       inoe  that  tine  a  directive  fron  the   rooraisaioner  rcstnonm  the 
introduction  of  this  curriculun  at  Uontclair  until  September*  195l«     This  will 
give  further  opportunity  for  study  next  year,  which  will  be  particularly  tinaly 
•tact  such  study  can  be  tied  la  with  the  Remission  whl~h  will  bt  appointed  by 
the  State    apartment  of     ducation  next  year  to  study  the  i  of  the 

•o  Teachers  "olle^es. 

A  copy  of  the  report  on  the  business  education  eurric  Inn  Is  nada  a 
part  of  this  annual  report,     'overs!  basic  questions  cancer nine  the  policy  of 

lege  with  respect  to  the  philosophy  of  the  eurrieelmi  were  raised  in 
the  study  of  this  curriculum* 


1.     Should  we  adhere  to  the  maximum  requireraemt  of  120  hours  for  the 
Bethel or  of  Arte  degree? 


2.  should  we  differentiate  between  the  degrees  granted  for  curricula 
if  greater  apecialisatlon  and  professional! sation  are  permitted  as  in  the 
prtptatd  business  education  curriculum? 

3.  hould  high  school  study  in  s  subject  such  as  '  vatnees  education 
be  renrtrad  for  acraisaion  to  this  curriculun  as  it  is  required  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  languages 

U.     should  credit  be  given  for  beginning  typewriting? 

$.    Can  provision  bo  made  for  eleetivee  in  the  nsw  ~:r  leula? 

B«     Curriculum  Revision 

"'lens  hsva  been  developed  this  year  for  further  revision  of  the 
~olle  e  "lgh  "chool  program  in  three  areas:     1  -  physical  education  activitlea 
for  -iris,  2  -  languages,  and  3  *  integration  of  mgllsa,  social  studies,  and 
science  in  the  seventh  grade.     These  revisions  will  not  only  inr-ove  the 
Otlle  n  School  program  but  will  provide  for  better  observation 

eppoc  lenities  and  the  relationship  of  the  "ollega  High    chocl  progrmi  with 
the  professional  objectives  of  the  "ollcre. 
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June  jlj  1/jj 

Present:  Dr.  MaUory,  Dr.  Fulccner,  Dr.  Reed,  Dr.  W.  S.  Smith,  Dr.  Clayton,  Dr. 
Huber,  presiding 

The  chairman  reviewed  the  informal  meetings  th^-t  have  been  held  -1th  the  groups 
making  preliminary  studies  of  the  new  curricula  to  be  added  to  the  college  progr  . 
Meetings  have  been  held  as  follows: 

Business  Education  -  April  29 
Industrial  \rts  -  Hay  h 
Fine  Arts  -  May  2$ 

At  these  meetings  the  curricula  recommended  by  these  groups  vrere  presented  and 
discussed  by  the  members  of  the  Curriculum  Committee  .and  the  group  working  on  the 
programs. 

All  groups  started  with  the  premise  that  all  general  requirements  nov;  in  effect  at 
Montclair  in  so  far  as  they  pertain  to  the  general  education  courses,  professional 
courses,  and  student  teaching  should  apply  to  the  new  majors. 

The  points  of  divergence  from  present  policy  or  variation  in  plans  among  the  three 
curricula  presented  vrere  found  to  be  in  the  major  sequences,  principally  in  the 
number  of  hours  to  be  required. 

The  curriculum  in  business  education  included  a  recommended  total  of  66  hours  plus 
six  hours  of  professional  business  courses. 

The  curriculum  in  fine  Tts  included  a  major  of  57  hours  plus  four  hours  of 
professional  courses. 

The  industrial  arts  curriculum  included  a  major  of  U6  hours  plus  four  hours  of 
professional  courses. 

The  business  education  curriculum  totaled  13U  hours;  the  other  curricula  totaled 
128  hours  each. 

The  fine  arts  curriculum  allows  four  hours  of  free  electives,  and  the  proposed 
industrial  arts  curriculum  allows  for  lit  hours  of  electives* 

The  Committee  agreed  to  study  the  fine  arts  and  industrial  arts  curricula  the  n^xt 
academic  year  since  these  programs  v.dll  not  begin  next  year  at  llontclair« 

The  Committee  turned  to  a  discussion  of  the  business  education  curriculum.      .rs 
of  the  Committee  questioned  the  advisability  of  requiring  more  than  the  regular  128 
hours,  v.'iuch  is  occasioned  by  the  totaj.  of  72  hours  in  the  proposed  business 
education  major.   This  leaves  no  room  for  electives.  The  question  of  type  of 
degree  to  be  granted  for  this  form  of  curriculum  was  raised]  whether  it  should  be 
our  regular  A.B.  Degree  or  a  B.S.  in  business  education?  The  requirement  of 
beginning  typewriting  for  credit  was  questioned  vdth  t  ho  recommendation  tha.t 
consideration  be  given  to  the  requirement  of  courses  in  high  school  or  evidence  by 
examination  of  attainment  of  certain  achievement  strndaj-ds  before  credit  be  given 
in  typewriting.  It  was  pointed  out  tha.t  certification  rules  r.aj<e  necessary  ivir 
at  l^ast  six  hours  of  college  credit  in  typewriting.  It  was  suggested  tha.t  more 
opportunity  be  given  for  work  in  the  humanities  with  less  emphasis  on  technical 
skills. 


*.? 


■  2** 

On  motion  of  Dr.  ">llory  nnd  seconded  by  Dr.  Smith,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that,  the  proposed  curriculum  in  business  education  (a  copy  of  which  is  attached  to 
the  official  file  copy  of  these  minutos)  be  returned  to  the  business  education 
faculty  froup  for  study  of  the  questions  raised  by  this  committee  and  with  the 
recommendation  thr.t  the  following  allocation  of  credits  be  studied  as  a  basis  for 
requirements  in  the  four  areas  of  certification* 


Basic 

12 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

Ik 

Secretarial  Practice 

21 

Social  Business 

11 

TOTAL 

5« 

The  additional  recommendation  was  made  that  either  one  or  more  years  of  high  school 
typewriting  or  one  semester  of  typewriting  in  college  be  required  for  admission 
to  the  business  education  curriculum,  or  in  lieu  of  either  of  these  two  alternatives 
or  as  an  additional  standard  the  attainment  of  a  given  standard  of  proficiency 
which  can  be  measured  by  a  test,  and  with  the  further  recommendation  that  e^.ch  of 
the  five  courses  in  stenography,  transcription,  and  office  practice  be  reduced  to 
three  credits  each. 

This  recommendation  would  affect  the  secretarial  studies  program  as  follows: 

Credit 
Typewriting  (three  periods  per  week)  or  high  school         0 
typewriting,  and,  or  standard  test  proficiency  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  department 

2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
TOTAL  21 

The  Committee  recommends  further  th~t  serious  consideration  be  "iven  to  a  study  of 
the  needs  in  the  state  as  related  to  the  certification  requirements  and  that 
appropriate  suggestions  be  given  to  the  State  Department  of  Eduction  if  such 
findings  show  th  t  changes  are  needed  in  the c ertification  requirements* 


B.E. 

103 

B.E. 

10u 

B.E. 
B.E. 
B.E. 
B  *S* 

203 
20U 
205 
206 

B.E. 
BoE. 
B.i. 

303 
30U 

C.  If.  Huber,  Chain 
Curriculum  Committee 
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Business  Education  Sequence  for  Consideration  to  Implement      sndatlona 


Freshman  Ye ar 
ArFTOlT  T?J 
En-.  100A 
Int.  100 
Sci.  100C 
Soc.  St.  100A 
Health  Ed.  ICO 
Bus.  Ed.  106 
Bus.  Ed.  103 


(3) 


Phys.  Ed.  activities  (2) 


Sophomore  Year 

Engl  200A 

Int.  200A 

Soc.  St.  200A  (Current  Economic, 

Political,  and  Social  Life) 
B.E.  203  (3) 
B.E.  201 
B.E.  205 
Phys.  Ed.  activities  (2) 


Junior  Year 

InTTllCOT"- 

B.E.  301 

B.E.  303 

B.E.  305A  (Lav;) 

B.E.  30?  (Econ.  Geog.) 

Extra  elective  (optional) 


Senior  Year 
Int.   liOOA 
Math,  UOO 
B.E.  U01  (A,B,C) 
B.E.   U05 
B.E.   U07 


I   Curriculum 

1 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 

Committee 

Music  100  (2) 

Eng.  100B 

Sci.  100A  or  B 

Soc.  St.  100B 

B.Eo  101  (Intro,  to  Bus,) 

B.E.  10U  (Typinr)  (3) 

Phys.  Ed.  activities  (2) 

1 
3 
k 

3 

3 
2 

0 

0 

0 

Eng.  200B 
Int.  200B 

Soc.  St.  200B  (Current  Economic, 
Political,  and  Social  Life) 
B.E.  20U  (3) 
B.E.  202 
B.E.  206 
Phys.  Ed.  activities  (2) 

"TF 

15 

3 
2 
3 

2 

h 
3 

0 

3 
2 

3 

2 

h 
3 

0 

17 

2 
h 
3 
3 
3 

Int.  300B 
Lang.  300 
B.E.  30U 
B.E.  3C6  (Lav:) 
B.E.  U06 
Elective 

17 

2 
2 
3 
3 
3 

15 

(2) 
17 

2 
2 

6 

3 

Int.  U03 
Int.  liOOB 
B.E.  U08 
B.E.  U10 

16 

10 
2 
2 
2 

3 

le 

16 
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Business  Education  Department  -  ^rcpos^d  Minor  Sequences 


*S 


ACCOUNTING  AND  BUSINESS  PRACTICE 

Sophomore  year 

I.E.  106   Bus.  Math.  2 

Junior  year 

h 


B.E.  201   Accounting 
Senior  year 

h 


B.E.  301   Accounting 


B.E.   101       Intro,    to  Bus. 


B.E.    202       i'.ccounting 


B.E.  U08       Bus.   Finance 


SOCIAL  BUSINESS 

Sophomore  year 

B.E.  307   Econ.  Geog. 

Junior  year 

B.E.  j30lT""*Bus.  Lav; 

Senior  year 

B.E.  U07~~ ""Consumer  Econ. 


3 
3 
3 


B.E.  101   Intro,  to  Bus. 


B.E.  306   Bus.  Law 
B.E.  U06   Mark .  & .  Me r . 

or  Sales.  &  Advertising 


SECRETARIAL  STUDIES 

Sophomore  year 

B.E.  103   Typewriting 

Junior  ye  n r 

B.E.  20^  ""Stenography 

B.E.   203       Typev/riting 

Senior  year 

B.E.  }03  "Stenography  &  Tr-ms, 

B.E.  h0$       Office  Practice 


0     B.E.  lOh   Typewriting 


3     B.E.  206   Stenography 
2     B.E.  20U   Typev/riting 
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•pert  of  the  Dmd  of  Iastrastioa,  1752  -  1953,  page  $ 
raaeation  an  J     la—  Earollaonta 


An  improved  attitude  twwi  the  f ulflliment  of  the  elementary  educa- 
tion certification  requlreaente  hae  boon  evident  this  paet  yir,     A  total  of  89 
out  of  a  class  of  207  who  were  iireaaated  thia  year  ha  o  completed  all  the  require- 
for  fall  limited  endorsement  to  teaeft  In  grades  3-8.     >any  etadenta 
tied  peralaelea  to  take  extra  tiaure  in  order  to  meet  too  alemert  l  ar j  roquire- 
Taia  vaa  eepeclelly  true  ot   tn«  buaiaaaa  education  aajore  aba  la  fact 
are  not  required  to  take  the  eleoaatary  -work,     in  order  to  cooplete  the 

requirements,  all  eleetives  must  be  taken  in  this  field*     Thia  liaita 
tnc  opportunities   to  offer  el-ctive  ro\u  sea  in  esS  eatJviaaTftSfl   and 
elective  courses  are  alao  major  er  minor  requirement*  la  soma  departaeata 
enrollments,  thia  emu  some  classes  to  fall  below  tea  la  enrollment* 
of  classes  with  email  anrellmenta  anticipated  for  nest  year    as  been 
A  espy  mf  this  report  le  attaelied  as  part  of  thia  anraaal  report. 


p*     Lrti°  Major    lindnation 

Because  of  declining  enrollment  Latin  was  eliminated  aa  a  major. and 
the  program  la  the  College  High  :>aboel  mas  ourtailad  to  tea  years*        real"  ter, 
mill  be  offered  only  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  grades  of  th    nolle,  e  n^gh 

his  mill  probably  be  in  affect  until  an  increased  demand  comes  from 
the  ilelcU     Encouragement  mill  be  riven  to  more  students  to  minor  la  Latin  with 
aa  radish  or  foreign  laagaags  major* 

legation  source  Unit 

The  lie*  Jereey  Taxation    ource  Unit  Conaittee  aosttasad  its  study- 
last  year  with  two  membera  of  the  Moatolair  fuculty  actively  participating* 
Materials  have  been  collected  by  the  faculty  representative*  outlining  the  areas 
of  ear  college  curricula,  in  which  matters  of  taxation  are  treated  with  special 
amphials  an  the  Bow  Jersey  tax  structure.     This  outline  indicates  that  the  topic 
is  extensively  treated  la  several  courses  es  follows:     Sea.  St*  2  0/,  Integra- 
tion! J  -QA,  Integration  5001,  Bas*  nd.  10QL,  Sua.  ~d.  202,  Bee.  rd*  201B,  Bua* 

.      j?a,  Baa.  Ed*  602*  lus.  Ea.  U0?6.  mis.     d.  302,   'Jus.    d*  M0,  *os.  Fd.  511, 
\xa.  Ed*  102,  and  3us.  Ed*  Ul5«     A  complete  list  oi  the  tspiea  treated  la  each 
course  is     iven  la  the  report  of  the  liontclair  committee  meabere*  w  ich  is  oa 
file  in  the  offlee  for  reference.    ?ho  eamnlttae  is  now  asgaaaid  la  the  prepara- 
tion sf  a  saamary  of  basic  topica  oa  taxation  la  New  Jersey  which 
citlsaa  should  be  taught  la  the  Stats  Teachers  Colleges*     Tills  a  canary  can  be 
chasstw*  aaslnat  the  topica  iaoludsd  in  ear  praaant 
A  test  ia  this  arms  to  indicate  the  adequacy  of 
asaamSaaaal  aaamld  bo  devised  far    eaiora* 

*♦    ^OaaSlsl  Classee  ia  Asathmstl* 


Thia  year  tw  the  first  time  remedial  instruction  ia  arithmetic  has 
glvaja  to  atudents  who  scored  lowest  on  the  mathmaatles  antrajwa  test*     One 
of  twenty  students  each  semester  was  selected  for  this  remedial  work 
of  review  of  fundamentals  sad  problem  solviag  la  anaaarslal  and 
arithmetic.     The  results    he  first  semester  with  the  grasp  t-at  scored 
unmed  to  be  more  favorable  than  those  obtained  the  ■•send  eemeeter  with 
a  grasp  that  scored  ali  htly  higher  on  the  entrance  teat*     Oat  of  tweaty  taking 
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of  the  Dean  of  Lnetruetien  -  Insert  1  COPt 

10  to      Dr.  cartridge  Jama  6,  19*} 

)Joeii     Enrollments  la  Miner  Klelde  and  Claoe  oise 


The  attached  table  *ivee  a  liet  of  all  elaaaas  in  which  an  enroll neat  of  loos 
tha*  15  la  anticipated  for  tha  aoademls  year,  12£3-&,  on  too  baaia  of  data  as  of 
this  data.     There  la  also  attached  to  tola  report  a  tabla  eusk&arieiat  tbo  eel< 
tioae  of  minor  subject*  aado  -y  oar  praaant  Freshman  dees* 


fleetaem  of  a  minor  subject  la  usually  eoapleted  during  April  and  fay  by  a 

of  too  aonhors  of  tne  rrsahasn  class*     rhia  has  ordinarily  boon  a  froa 
i  without  gatlsnce  other  than  tha  advice  that  aeon  etedent  would  aaek 
i  telly.    Thia  year  it  *aa  naoaaaary  to  restrict  tha  —stun   of  alnora  that 
could  accept  in  speech  beeauee  of  Had  ted  s-aff  tine  aval  labia  aince  we 
to  lose  the  servioee  of  lira.  Cukes  ury  without  riplima— t  in  that 


up  «f  bath  aajore  ma  minors*  i 
*  ***  So*''hoae r*  ninora  that  dot 
Ixanple,  we  are  to  keep  tha  eiae 


Sinoa  classes  in  ap  eoh,  aa  la  tree  in  other  departments,  are  la 

it  la  really  the  coomined  total  ef 

tha  siaa  of  theee  classes  t  ""IT; 
of  classes  in  tha    peooto  repartemat,  where 
>le  individual  work  auat  be  dona  in  class,  to  a  siaa  that  la  af f indent, 
Halt  tha  combined  total  oi  majors  and  alnora  to  aa  aaaaat  daterained 
of  sections  peeeible.    la  aannat  offer  tea  woctione  of  aoaa  of 
major  or  einor  nlsseea  req  aired,  so  that  if  re 
najora  in  speech,  wa  aaat  also  Halt  tha 
Ma  to  approximately  twelve  without  tha  addition  of  eiafi 


where  thia  Halt  oa  number  of  sections,  auoh  aa  in 
sad  in  aoclal  atndiaa,  la  not  ao  severe  we  have  r  reater  flexibility  in 
of  minors  to  be 


firat  made  of  tha    reahman  clean  tola  eprlag*  thara  were 
our  requestin*   a  minor  la  speech.     This  number  had  to  aa  reduced  through 
,  tasting,  axaminatloB  af  reoorda,  and  fgiidanoo  lata  other  adnor  fields. 


plan  to  extend  thia  guidance  to  all  Freshman  next  yer  aa  that  a  eertain 
aaat  af  control  can  be  exercised  and  ao  that  atudeata  may  have  a  better  basia 
selection  of  the  sdnor,  and  also  we  will  have  better  data  oa  acooptanoo  af 
atndent  la  a  minor  field*     Ala  should  rceult  net  only  la  batter  distribution 
tha  ainor  subjects  but  alao  in  a  reduced  need  for  chan.  a  af  alnora  during 
and  Junior  y  are. 


jontrolling  t*ctmr  that  should  be  aaaalaaurt  is  tha  expect  ad  placement  in 
tha  major  or  minor  field.     «e  ahaalri  not  encourage  a  greater  nanber  la  a  field 
of  apaeiallty  than  we  normally  expect  to  plane  with  re  aeon  able  eapaatatioa  of 
ettritioa  and  a  aarpln  ova    tha  actual  predicted  figure. 


thara  are  oertain  restricting  factors  each  aa  (1)  the  recuiiwrneat  that  science 
alao  have  a  adnor  in  the  deparfeseatf  (2)  tha  -male  aajor  la  a  naaui a 
aajor-srincr  cur.iculaa  for  c  rtification  in  both  slaaantary  sad  aacondary 
(3)  opseeh  majors  aaat  hava  aa  ligllah  ainor)  aad  (U)  certain  favorite 
itloaa  auoh  aa  aathewatlaa  physical  science,  etc. 
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namart  of  the  Dun  of  Inetruction  -  Ineert  B  ( continued)    COPT 
Ml  aituation  will  be  further 


it  major-minor  pattern  to  a 
in  bufttnsss  education  with  no  opportunity  for  a  adnor  or  eloetirt  subjects. 
The  obart  of  distribution  of  cnoiooa  of  minora  of  thia  year* a    reshmen  class 
shows  that  15  out  of  18  men  aspaefrjng  to  minor  in  phyaioal  ■iteistten  aro 

business  oducation  aajore,  and,  oonaequently,  in  1°55»   the  nnaber  likely 
availetle  for  physical  oducation  minora  will  bo  almost  nog T1g1»1s>,     The 
distribution  for  our  presont  lephsmore  and  Junior  olaaaaa  shorn*  t  .at,  11  out 
of  33,  and  8  out  of  20,  physical  education  minora  aro  bualaooa  edncetion 


The  M   re  addition  of  compr*r»nsive  majors  in  .<;in*  a.rU,   UmWltiml  art",    Md 
oeonoadca  will  not  holp  build  op  tho  minor  fialda  unless  provision  bo 
ill  thoaa  curricula  for  twelve  hours  or  mora  of  eleetlvee. 


"nether  roatrictiva  factor  operating  with  currant  claae—  la  tha  roqulramant  of 
■lill  II  standard  certification  in  elementary  education.      f  use  of  olactlvea 

extra  load  many  student*  would  ordinarily  bo  able  to  complete  a  second 
if  allowed  to  use  thoae  available  houra  for  free  eleetivee.      ompletion 
Of  Standard  elementary  certification  la  required  of  all  majors  in    n,  liah, 
eodal  studies,  mathematics,  and  eelence  by  direetion  of  tho  Ceaul  laioner  of 
ition  following  a  reaolution  passed  by  the  r>tate  Board  of  'donation, 

1,  1950.     The  figuree  for  thia  year* a  graduating  elaoa  show  that  89 
out  of  207  have  completed  all  renolrsments  for  fall  limited  endorsement  to 

in  the  elementary  grades  3*8*    Thia  means  that  at  least  69  seniors  have 

18  hours  each  in  elementary  education  courses,  over  sad  ay  and  the 
Six  hours  required  of  all  atudents,  anion  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
of  thoae  39  persona  completed  the  equivalent  of  a  augend  minor  over  and 
tho  regular  aajor-minor  requirements.  All  remaining  ersjnaslse  will 
roeeivs  a  provisional  certificate  to  teach  in  elementary  grades  based  on  the 
completion  of  two  houra  in  child  rowth  and  development  and  four  houra  of 
■tsmsnl  teaching  in  the  elementary  school.  Many  of  thoae  atudents  will  have 
eosplstod  several  courses  in  elementary  education  In  addition  to  the  six  hours 

red  of  everyone  lackin*  only  s  few  points  of  being  eligible  for  full 
liT^iSd  ^rtlficaUon.     If  t-,e  rcriainiiv.   :i£}  avera  od  es%     t^   Sjej  ajg  each, 
which  are  required  for  their  student  teaching  in  the  elementary  school,  In 
excess  of  2000  studont-claas  enrollmenta  wsse  taken  away  from  potential  minor 
sub  jest  class  enroll  men  to,  for  this  current  Senior  class  alone.      hen,  as,  and 
if  the  elementary  certification  requirement  ia  lifted,  these  enrollaente  will 
be  available  to  build  up  some  of  the  minor  de;  artmsnts  that  srs  now  declining 
in 


Hots  Board  plan  dated  Huosntisi   21,  1952,  calls  for  only  1?  anmie  majors 
each  ysar  with  an  expectation  of  graduating  approximately  If.     fesn 
or  12  are  normally  distri  nted  over  the  apseialitiss  of  euudaind 
inatrunsnte,  vocal,  choral,  rand,  orchestra,  piano,  string  instrsmsnta, 
persussion  instruments,  breee  inetrumente,  elementary  and  secondary  methods, 
stc«,  fragmentation  end  small  claasss  must  be  the  inevitable  result.     To  enter 
15  and  graduate  12,  it  is  going  to  cost  a  greet  deal  more  pme  esplts  than  to 
60    nglia* 


enter  60    ngliah  majors  with  the  expectation  of  grssuatin    50,  whsn  they  can 
be  secsmodatod  in  two  sections* 
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of  the  ^an  of  Instruction,  1952  -  1953,  pa  o  6 


das*  tht  ■■Bond  aeneeter,  seven  were  iwportod  as  falling  at  tho 
Of  tho  oeurse.     Of  thooo  seven,  only  one  student  ns  on  U»  list  of  low 

students  at  too  end  of  tho  eeemster  indicating  that  tho  eritheetic 
to  bo  an  area  of  special  difficulty  for  thooo  students*     Uotlvatlon 
with  this  group  is  probably  an  tool  Hani  factor  In  lack  of  town  ainoa  tho 
l  failed  alao  showed  an  excessive  number  of  abee.ioes  fron  class.     A 
procedure  directly  reloted  to  each  student's  deficiency  applied  at  tho 
of  need  would  probably  bo  wore  effective  than  organised  class  work* 


••     Hih^ng  and  ^omyosttton  Clinioj 

The  work  In  reswdial  reading  and  ooopositlon  sowed  forward  with  an 
ossmul—  of  the  nonber  of  students  eerved.  Tho  report  of  tho  nonber  served 
by  tho  Composition  Clinic  is  as  follows: 


of  Students    sported  by  tho  r»sn  as  KoosUng  Help  23 

eferred  ttrectly  to  clinic  9 

^portin^    CbUlsrl^  until   HflsmtHl  23 

who  lUd  not   *oport  9 


Ko  final  report  of  tho  Reading  Clinic  has  boon  roesliFSBe 

division 


Two  extensive  tasks  worn  eoopleted  this  psot  year  in  tho  graduate 
profTon,  nonely  1  -  the  bionniol  revision  of  tho  Graduate  WoUoMa,  and  2  -  the 
preparation  of  a  oonprehenslTt  report  on  the  graduate  progrssi  for  tho  Ceerait 
of  ten  Stats  Board  of  Esmeation. 


Tho  Graduate  Bulletin  with  sons  revision  sf  eours  s  to  bring  the  list 
up  to  dots  end  the  oddition  of  detailed  statojaanto  of  dsBSftaemlel  requiresenta 
is  now  in  press  end  will  bo  ready  for  release  in  the  fall. 


An  analysis  of  the  status  of  tho  graduate  program*  tobies  of  statistics, 
of  tho  requirements  for  tho  Master's  degree,  description  of  recent 
to  inprovo  the  program  of  Sonlnirs  end  research,  and  o  Hot  of 

are  all  included  In  the  coaprehensivo  report  prepared  by  tho 
In  collaboration  with  the  raduate  division.  This  report  is  made  a  part  of 
this  annual  report  so  an  associated  exhibit. 
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Tho  Assembly  Cosmittoo  continued  its  efforts  to  bring  sbout  hot- or 
ooomsilMur.  in  student  planning  ami  execution  of  ssssmbly  progress.     Attendance 
has  oontinssd  to  be  irregular,  with  otudonVproduood  prog  wo  receiving  tho  best 
.     Tho  irregular  hour,  look  of  facilities,  and  difficulty  of  long-range 
have  boon  factors  contributing  to  tho  defects  in  the  functioning  of  tho 
-rorren.     Plana  are  under  way  to  try  the  setting  aside  of  a  regular 
period  at  10s 30,  Tuocdsy,  of  each  week  for  assemblies,  iJoyortusatsI  sootin,  s  with 


sf  facilities 
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I.  The  Beginning  of  the  Graduate  Program. 
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Extension  and  Sumner  Session 

In  the  ;.nnual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  College  (then  principal 
of  the  Normal  School)  for  the  year  1927-28,  it  was  recommended  that  exten- 
sion courses  for  teachers  in  service  be  organized  on  an  undorgr      level 
leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree.  It  was  recommended  that  these  courses  be 
given  Saturday  morning  and  be  articulated  with  summer  sessions  for  t-:  chcrs. 

In  making  this  recommendation  two  factors  v:ere  considered  responsible 
for  a  need, 

(1)  the  re-organization  of  Montclair t o  prepare  teachers  for  the  secon- 
dary schools  of  the  state,  and 

(2)  the  trend  toward  extending  the  requirements  for  certification  beyond 
two  years  (or  less)  of  Normal  School  training. 

Thus,  the  first  extension  and  summer  session  courses  were  designed  to 
help  those  teachers  predominantly  graduates  of  normal  school,  v:ho  wished  to 
work  for  a  bachelor's  degree  and  those  graduates  from  liberal  arts  colleges 
v.'ho  wished  to  meet  certificate  requirements. 

Extension  work  was  begun  in  192?  and  the  first  summer  session  was  held  in 
1930  with  courses  in  English,  Mathematics,  Psychology,  Principles  of  Teach- 
ing, Modern  Languages,  -'.rts,  Science,  and  Social  Studies.  The  enrollment 
tables  presented  in  the  next  section  of  this  report  indicate  the  growth  in 
enrollment.  The  fact  that  more  than  1000  teachers  in  service  registered  an- 
nually in  these  courses  showed  the  vdsdom  of  the  ^tate  Department  in  institu- 
ting this  program. 

The  extension  courses  were  organized  to  offer  two  points  of  college  cred- 
it each.  There  was  no  tuition  charge  at  first.  Later  tuition  fees  were  re- 
quired and  successively  increased  from  $5>  to  $6,  to  f.8,  and  now  to  $11  per 
semester  hour  of  credit,  to  meet  increasing  costs  of  instruction. 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  objective  of  the  extension  ?.nd 
summer  session  work  was  to  be  of  help  to  junior  and  senior  high  school 
teachers. 

In  the  summer  of  1930,  two  hundred  ninety-one  students  registered  for  the 
forty  courses  offered.  No  auditors  were  permitted,  ;.n  effort  was  made  to 
provide  a  sequence  of  courses  from  year  to  year  vhich  would  enable  students 
to  fulfill  requirements  for  a  degree  and  for  certification  in  the  field  of 
secondary  education.  Summer  session  and  extension  bulletins  were  issued. 
In  1931,  a  limit  of  32  semester  units  which  could  be  earned  toward  a  degree 
in  Extension  and  Summer  Session  courses  was  set  and  no  grade  below  "C"  was 
accepted  for  degree  credit.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  development  of 
standards  for  the  extension  courses  and  later  for  the  graduate  program. 

B,  Graduate  Credit 

The  annual  Report  of  1928-29  carried  this  recommendation: 
"that  courses  for  graduate  credit  be  authorized  in  order 
to  cooperate  with  graduate  schools  at  Rutgers,  Columbia 
and  New  York  University  so  that  students  could  receive 
credit  towards  a  'fester's  degree  at  these  universities 
for  advanced  extension  and  summer  session  courses." 


*/ 
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This  recommendation  was  reiterated  in  the  Annual  Report  of  1929-30  and 
the  report  of  1930-31  again  presented  the  request  for  authorization  to  give 
courses  on  a  graduate  level,  for  graduate  credit.  The  following  statement 

supported  this  request: 

"any  teachers  college  organized  to  serve  the  teachers  of  the 
secondary  schools  must  be  given  this  privilege  if  it  is  to 
carry  out  the  program  v;hich  has  been  placed  before  it  and  if 
it  is  to  render  a  maximum  or  even  a  reasonable  degree  of  ser- 
vice to  the  teachers  in  our  public  secondary  schools.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  important  step  may  be  taken  without 
additional  cost  to  thu  State," 

On  June  hj   1932,  the  State  Board  of  Education  passed  a  resolution  author- 
izing the  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  to  offer  courses  on  the  grad- 
uate level,  to  grant  a  Master  of  Arts  degree,  and  to  charge  such  tuition 
fees  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  that  all  graduate  courses  be  self-support- 
ing. 

Graduate  courses  v.rere  first  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1932  and 
in  the  extension  program  of  1932-33.  It  was  during  this  year  that  the  first 
major  fields  of  interest  were  developed  for  students  desiring  matriculation 
for  the  Master's  degree.  The  fields  authorized  were:  English,  Social 
Studies,  Language,  Science,  Personnel  and  Guidance,  and  Administration  and 
Supervision, 

The  first  M,A.  degrees  were  granted  to  13  candidates  in  June  1933*  dis- 
tributed over  the  major  fields  as  follows: 

Administration  and  Supervision  1 

English  6 

Language  1 

Social  Studies  £ 

During  the  first  year,  6£  candidates  were  accepted  by  the  Committee  on 
Admissions  and  matriculated  for  a  graduate  degree. 

Requirements  for  the  Master' s  degree  were  first  stated  in  the  193^-35 
Catalog  of  the  College,  Included  was  a  requirement  that  a  Master's  Thesis 
must  be  prepared  by  all  candidates  except  those  required  to  do  student  teach- 
ing. From  1937  on,  a  separate  Graduate  Bulletin  has  been  issued. 

To  extend  further  the  services  to  the  teachers  of  the  state,  part-time 
courses  were  added  beginning  in  1938,  These  courses  were  offered  in  the  late 
afternoons,  evenings  and  on  Saturday  mornings. 

Approval  and  accreditation  was  given  to  the  College  in  1937-38  by  the 
Middle  States  association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 

The  President's  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1938-39  noted  a  summary  of 
progress,  statistics  and  growth  of  the  graduate  program  over  an  eight  year 
period.  This  growth  is  shown  in  the  statistical  suimary  in  the  next  section. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1939-UO  presented  a  recommendation  for  a  five  year 
curriculum  for  preparation  of  high  school  teachers.  The  reasons  advanced 
are  significant  in  relation  to  the  graduate  program  which  is  essentially  a 


rr 


fifth  year  for  certificated  teachers  but  its  objectives  are  somewhat  similar 
to  the  objectives  of  a  fifty  year  pre-s^rvicc  graduate  program  for  the  mas- 
ter's degn  . 

It  was  stated  then  that: 

"an  additional  year  of  preparation  should  provide  for 

(a)  additional  cultural  background  requirements  to  include  economics, 
government,  applied  science  and  art  appreciation, 

(b)  More  adequate  preparation  in  broad  fields  of  interest  such  as  social 
studies  and  sciences  as  contrasted  with  the  narrower  fields  of  his- 
tory, economics,  government,  or  sociology,  and  physics,  zoology, 
chemistry,  botany,  astronomy,  etc. 

(c)  The  addition  of  clearly  defined  courses  in  occupational  opportuni- 
ties for  youth,  vocational  guidance,  personality  adjustment,  and 
for  some  experimentation  with  internships  in  student  teaching." 

It  was  also  emphasized  that  "school  authorities  want  more  cul- 
tural background,  more  subject  matter ,  and  more  maturity." 

The  objectives  of  the  graduate  program  have  carried  through  the  years  and 
remain  the  same,  namely,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teachers  and  thus  to  help 
the  State  Department  of  Education  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers 
of  the  State. 

The  War  years  of  19lil-lj6  sav.  declining  enrollments  but  with  the  influx 
of  veteran  students  after  the  war,  enrollments  and  number  of  degrees  granted 
reached  an  all-time  high. 

The  year  19U7— U8  saw  the  formation  of  the  Graduate  Committee,  ^.t  this 
time  a  systematic  follow-up  program  was  developed  for  those  who  did  not  take 
work  in  the  previous  year,  those  whose  matriculation  was  pending,  and  those 
who  were  taking  work  and  had  not  matriculated. 

Since  that  time  the  graduate  committee  has  held  regular  meetings,  review- 
ing the  program,  evaluating  progress,  studying  standards  and  requirements, 
and  submitting  an  annual  report.  These  annual  reports  show  the  evolution  of 
present  policies  and  indicate  the  problems  that  have  been  encountered,  many 
of  which  are  still  current  and  will  be  outlined  in  later  sections  of  this 
report. 

II.  Statistical  Summary 

The  statistical  tables  of  this  section  show  in  detail  the  quantitative 
growth  in  enrollment,  numbers  of  students  matriculated  and  the  number  of 
degrees  granted. 
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TABLE  I  Number  of  Masters'  Degrees  Granted  by  Montclair  State 

achere  College  by  years  according  to  Major  Department  1933-1952. 

Year     A.  &  S.        Bus. Ed.     Eng.       Lang.     Math       P.&G.       Sci.    ,    Soc.St. 


1933 

1 

6 

1 

_ 

5 

13 

1931' 

1 

- 

8 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

12 

1935 

3 

- 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

10 

20 

1936 

17 

- 

9 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

39 

1937 

8 

- 

1 

3 

8 

- 

1 

11 

39 

1938 

17 

- 

2 

2 

13 

2 

8 

6 

50 

1939 

20 

_ 

8 

3 

9 

3 

10 

7 

60 

191*0 

22 

- 

8 

2 

10 

3 

13 

ll* 

72 

19hl 

26 

- 

12 

It 

10 

5 

5 

11* 

76 

19U2 

22 

- 

7 

i* 

11 

5 

5 

12 

66 

191*3 

e 

_ 

6 

3 

1 

5 

3 

6 

32 

19hk 

7 

. 

5 

- 

1 

3 

1 

I* 

21 

191*5 

10 

_ 

7 

- 

- 

6 

2 

- 

25 

19h6 

25 

- 

13 

1 

h 

10 

2 

8 

63 

191*7 

36 

- 

13 

1 

1* 

9 

7 

20 

90 

19U8 

39 

- 

8 

3 

7 

17 

l» 

9 

87 

19h9 

U3 

2 

h 

2 

9 

21 

6 

13 

100 

1950 

53 

9 

12 

1 

17 

23 

9 

13 

137 

1951 

51 

11 

8 

- 

7 

17 

16 

19 

129 

1952 

m 

III 

8 

- 

8 

27 

12 

11 

121 

Total 

\6o 

36 

1U6 

33 

122 

159 

111 

192 

1252 

TABLE  II  Summary  of  Enrollment  in  Summer  Session  undergraduate  and 
graduate  by  years  1931-52. 
Year  Number  Enrolled  by  Classification 


Total 

Graduate 

Undergrade 

China  Inst. 

Sch  of  Cons 

1931-32 

1*52 

(1) 

(1) 

— 

_ 

1932-33 

383 

160 

223 

- 

- 

1933-31-1 

1*20 

(1) 

(1) 

- 

- 

193U-35 

371 

11*2 

229 

- 

- 

1935-36 

651*  (2) 

181 

309 

- 

- 

1936-37 

51*0 

290 

250 

- 

- 

1937-38 

572  (2) 

338 

195 

- 

- 

1938-39 

591*  (2) 

31*9 

207 

- 

- 

1939-1*0 

601 

(1) 

(1) 

mm 

- 

191*0-1*1 

503 

326 

177 

- 

- 

191*1-1*2 

1*1*2 

252 

190 

- 

m. 

191*2-1*3 

632  (3) 

168 

1*28  (3) 

- 

— 

19U3-UU 

1*80  (3) 

126 

351*  (3) 

. 

- 

19UU-U5 

1*67  (3) 

156 

311  (3) 

89 

- 

191*5-1*6 

1*11  (3) 

11*1* 

267  (3) 

55 

• 

191*64*7 

817  (3) 

287 

530  (3) 

1*9 

- 

191*7-1*8 

870  (3) 

289 

581  (3) 

71 

- 

19U8-U9 

897  (3) 

328 

569  (3) 

87 

- 

19U9-50 

91*8  (3) 

1*98 

1*50  (3) 

100 

21* 

1951-51 

871* 

1*92 

151 

11*5 

86 

1951-52 

829 

1*72 

130 

96 

131 

1952-53 

71*8 

1*97 

120 

106 

131 

r? 
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Notes  to  Tabic  II: 

(1)  Breakdown  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  enrollment  not  available. 

(2)  Includes  enrollment  figures  for  which  there  is  no  information  as  to 
undergraduate  or  graduate, 

(3)  Undergraduate  enrollment  figures  include  enrollses  in  special  accel- 
erated undergraduate  program, 

With  the  exception  of  a  fer  courses  for  certification  purposes,  largely 
in  the  elementary  school,  the  summer  session  program  is  now  devoted  almost 
wholly  to  graduate  work, 

TABLE  III  -  Summary  of  Enrollments  in  part-time  and  extension  courses  ac- 
cording to  graduate  and  undergraduate  classification  by  years 

19UO-53. 


Year 

] 

rALL  SEMESTER 

Total 

Grad, 

Undergrade 

19u0-lil 

523 

375 

lii8 

19U--U2 

532 

391 

up. 

1912-10 

311 

2U 

7h 

19u3-uu 

211 

150 

6U 

19uu-u5 

220 

151 

69 

19li5-)i6 

305 

231 

7U 

19U6-U7 

h09 

336 

73 

19U7-U8 

U88 

397 

91 

19u8-u9 

hk$ 

396 

19 

19u9-50 

591 

519 

72 

1950-51 

595 

536 

59 

1951-52 

582 

523 

59 

1952-53 

631 

585 

U6 

SPRIIIG  SEMESTER 


Total 

Grad, 

Undergrade 

517 

38ii 

133 

3u9 

216 

103 

369 

28U 

85 

225 

I6I4 

61 

251i 

175 

79 

386 

305 

81 

m 

363 

61 

ai5 

331 

81 

U99 

109 

90 

61il 

56a 

77 

5u0 

501 

36 

607 

561 

16 

The  number  of  undergraduates  in  the  part-time  and  extension  classes  has 
declined  steadily  since  19u0-ul  v/ith  the  exception  of  the  year  19U7— U8, 
Practically  all  courses  in  this  department  are  on  a  graduate  level, 

T.'-BLE  IV  -  Summary  of  Number  of  Matriculates  for  Master's  degree  and  number 
receiving  the  degree  according  to  sex,  1933-52, 


Year 

1932-33 
1933-3li 
193U-35 
1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-36 
1938-39 
1939-UO 
19u0-al 
19lil-li2 

191240 
1910-UU 
19uu-u5 
19U5-U6 

19U6-U7 
19li7-U8 

1918-1.9 
1959-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1052-^3 


Number  Matriculated 

25 

37 

67 
150 
223 
327 
u3u 
U72 
U69 
u35 
37a 
369 
357 
U1I1 

i 

606 


Number  Receiving  Degree 

Total  Men 

12  7 

20  9 
39  26 
39  22 
50  UO 
60  38 
72  19 
76  U6 
66  39 
32  18 

21  7 
25  8 
63  36 
90  63 
87  5h 

100  68 

137  Qh 

129  92 

121  75 


Y/omen 
7 
5 
11 
13 
17 
10 
22 
23 
30 
27 
lu 
la 
17 
27 
27 
33 

s 

3 
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These  summary  tables  give  a  picture  of  the  chronological  grovrth  of  the 
graduate  work*  The  number  of  degrees  granted  increasing  from  13  the  first 
year  of  authorization  to  121  this  past  year.  The  peak  year  following  the  in- 
flux of  the  GI  students  was  in  19h9-$0  with  137  Master's  degrees  conferr 
that  year.  The  war  years  of  19U2-U5  sav:  a  sharp  decline  principally  in  the 
number  of  men. 

Of  the  total  of  12^2  master's  degrees  conferred  over  the  20  year  period, 
783  were  conferred  on  men,  and  U71  on  women. 

The  trend  in  number  of  degrees  conferred  shown  by  the  last  three  years 
seems  to  be  slightly  downward,  but  this  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  returning  veteran  students  completed  their  degree  requirements 
by  attendance  full  time  and  summers  plus  accumulated  credits  prior  to  enter- 
ing service. 

The  number  of  matriculated  candidates  is  at  an  all  time  high  this  current 
year  and  has  been  steadily  increasing  since  19h8-Ii9«  This  is  the  group  of 
potential  students  who  are  working  on  the  fulfillment  of  requirements.  This 
is  the  reservoir  from  which  the  degree  courses  are  filled  so  that  there  docs 
not  appear  to  be  any  real  decrease  but  rather  a  leveling  off  from  the  high 
post  war  figures. 

The  688  matriculants  are  distributed  over  the  different  major  fields  as 
shown  in  Table  V* 

TABLE  V.  Distribution  of  Master's  Degrees 

Matriculants  by  Departments,  April  19!?3 

Administration  and  Supervision  181 

Business  Education  5>5 

English  99 

Language  1 

Mathematics  h3 

Personnel  and  Guidance  109 

Science  59 

Social  Studies  llil 


Total  688 

Because  of  limitations  of  enrollment  and  staff  time  available  for  grs  - 
uate  instruction,  no  graduate  courses  in  language  have  been  given  for  several 
years.  It  has  also  been  the  belief  that  graduate  work  in  the  Languages  should 
include  study  abroad.  The  expense  involved  in  this  program  limits  the  number 
of  candidates. 

The  very  large  numbers  matriculated  in  the  Integration  Department  with 
majors  in  Administration  and  Supervision  and  Personnel  and  Guidance      ts 
several  problems  among  which  are  the  following  to  be  discussed  in  detail  in 
a  later  section: 

(1)  Exceptionally  large  classes  in  the  courses  in  the  Integration  Depart- 
ment* 

(2)  Small  enrollments  in  the  major  fields  of  Business  Education,  Mathe- 
matics and  Science 4 
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(3)  Cancellation  of  offerings  in  the  areas  of  small  enrollment  because 
of  the  necessity  of  self-supporting  income  for  the  prof r  . 

(h)  Heavy  demand  on  staff  time  for  Integration  Department  numbers,  and  in 
the  opposite  ray  no  utilization  of  instructional  resources  in  rt- 
ments  v.rith  very  lov;  registrations. 

(5)  Necessity  of  many  teachers  to  matriculate  in  the  fields  of  Personnel 
and  Guidance,  or  .'dministration  and  Supervision,  v;hen  their  basic 
interest  is  in  classroom  teaching  and  not  in  the  full  time  program 
of  Administration  or  guidance  counseling. 

(6)  Impracticability  of  a  thesis,  or  extensive  research  requirement  in  the 
Integration  Department  because  of  the  resulting  overload  of  staff. 

Some  recommendations  for  the  solution  of  these  difficulties  and  an  exposi- 
tion of  steps  already  taken  for  partial  solution  will  be  presented  in  a  later 
section, 

IV.  Administration  of  the  Graduate  Program. 

The  administration  of  the  graduate  program  is  in  addition  to  the  regular 
staff  loads  of  faculty  members  vdth  the  exception  of  the  summer  session  and 
some  clerical  assistance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  clerical  rork  of 
the  registration  and  records  division  is  carried  by  persons  receiving  compen- 
sation on  the  regular  instruction  staff.  One  full  time  staff  member  designa- 
ted as  "Assistant  in  Graduate  Personnel"  is  actually  on  the  payroll  as  an  in- 
structor. Other  assistance  in  the  administration  of  the  program  chargeable 
to  regular  instruction  loads  comes  from  staff  time  assigned  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Graduate  Committee,  the  Dean  of  Instruction,  the  Director  of  admissions, 
and  heads  of  major  departments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Registrar  for  the 
undergraduate  division  is  paid  from  summer  session  funds  during  the  summer 
months. 

next  page 

The  organization  chart  on  the/shoves  the  present  relationships  and  responsi- 
bilities some  of  v.rhich  are  line  duties  and  others  are  staff  advisory  functions. 
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Organization  Chart  of  Graduate  Administration 


President  of  the  College 


Dean  of  Instruction 


administrative  Council 


■Certification  Advisor 

Head  of  Integ,  Dept, 


Graduate  Commit" 


Graduate  Faculty 


Chairman  of  the 
Graduate  Committee 


jor  Departments 


.ssistant  in  Graduate 
.  Personnel 


Part  Time 

Secretary 


'  Admn  &  Supv 
|  Pers  &  Guid 

Bus.  Education 

English 

Mathematics 

Science 

Social  Studies 


Records  and  Reports 


', 
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The  president  of  the  college  is  responsible  for  the  general  administration 
of  the  graduate  program*  .,11  recommendations  for  establishment  of  policies 

and  procedures  must  be  approved  by  the  president  and  fori  arded  to  the    I  it- 
ant  Commissioner  for  Higher  Education,  and  thence  to  the  Commissioner  for 
apj roval  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  action  in  matters  that  need  to 
be  referred  to  the  Board. 

The  Administrative  Louncil  reviews  all  recommendations  of  the  Graduate 

Committee. 

The  Graduate  Committee  is  appointed  by  the  College  Administration  and  is 
responsible  to  the  Administrative  Council.  Final  approval  on  procc.'uro  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  rests  with  the  Administrative  Council. 

The  present  membership  of  the  Graduate  Committee  is  as  follows: 

Otis  C.  Ingebritsen,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Chairman 
Clyde  H.  Huber,  Dean  of  Instruction 
y.r.  Paul  Hamilton,  Assoc*  Professor  of  English 
David  R.  Da. vis,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Rufus  D.  Reed,  Professor  of  Science 
John  J.  Rellahan,  Professor  of  Social  Studies 
D.  Hcnryetta  Sperle,  Professor  of  Education 

Elizabeth  T.  VanDerveor,  ..sst.  Professor  of  Business  Education 
Elizabeth  S.  Favor,  Asst.  in  Graduate  Personnel,  Secretary  to  the 

Committee. 

The  duties  of  the  graduate  committee  arc  advisory.  Administration  of  the 
policies  and  procedures  set  up  by  the  Graduate  Committee  and  approved  through 
regular  channels  is  carried  out  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee 
and  by  the  Dean  of  Instruction  each  administering  curtain  areas  of  operation. 

The  functions  of  the  graduate  committee  arc: 

(1)  To  consider  the  course  offerings  of  the  various  departments  in  light 
of  needs  of  the  students  and  the  facilities  of  the  college  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations that  will  serve  to  improve  these  offerings. 

(2)  To  examine  the  procedures  whereby  students  achieve  higher  degrees  in 
the  college  and  where  necessary  suggest  changes  that  will  raise  the  profes- 
sional level  of  these  programs. 

(3)  To  suggest  general  college  requirements  for  matriculation  and  achiev- 
ing higher  degrees. 

(li)  To  work  with  the  heads  of  the  major  departments  in  the  graduate  di- 
vision in  outlining  the  departmental  requirements  for  higher  degrees. 

($)   To  work  with  the  department  heads  in  counseling  with  graduate  students 
on  their  individual  problems*. 

The  chairman  of  the  graduate  committee  maintains  office  hours  in  the  grad- 
uate committee  headquarters  office  where  a  part  time  secretary  handles  cler- 
ical work  connected  with  admissions  and  matriculation. 

The  assistant  in  graduate  personnel  maintains  office  and  file  records  of 
enrollment  in  courses  of  the  part  time  and  extension  division  in  a  section 
of  the  Registrar's  Office.  The  permanent  credit  records,  enrollment  cards, 
and  general  statistical  records  are  kept  in  this  office. 
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Thc  DGan  of  Instruction  is  responsible  for  the  recommendation  to  the  pres- 
ident on  matters  of  policy,  curriculum  changes,  staff  appointments  to  the 
part  time  and  extension  division,  the  organization  of  course  offerings  within 
the  scope  of  the  budget  allotments  in  conference  with  heads  of  departments 
for  Fall,  Spring  and  Summer  Session,  and  the  organization  of  off-campus  coursoSi 
The  Dean  of  Instruction  is  responsible  for  approval  of  exceptions  to  the  regu- 
lations when  such  exceptions  are  permissible  and  for  the  administration  of 
other  procedures  and  regulations  established  as  the  regular  channels  through 
which  checks  arc  maintained  on  requirements  and  standards. 

V.  The  Graduate  Faculty 

appointments  to  the  graduate  faculty  are  made  from  members  of  the  staff 
v,rho  have  attained  the  rank  of  Assistant  Professor  of  higher.  L   fev:  adjunct 
professors  are  obtained  outside  the  regular  college  staff  for  courses  for 
v:hich  there  is  no  one  available  in  the  graduate  faculty.  The  same  high  qual- 
ifications are  maintained  in  the  selection  of  persons  in  this  category.  Many 
of  them  are  superintendents  of  schools  with  doctor's  degrees. 

In  the  195>2-53  report  to  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education  the  distribution  of  the  graduate  faculty  according  to  degrees  held, 
extent  of  graduate  credit  earned  was  as  follows: 

Number  and  Percent  of  Graduate  Faculty  with  specified  highest 
degree  or  semester  hours  of  preparation  beyond  highest  degree. 

Degree  Number  Percent 

Doctor's  23  67.6 

30  hrs.  beyond  Master's         10  29. h 

Master's  1  3.0 

In  the  last  report  of  the  standing  of  Montclair  among  the  colleges  that 
are  members  of  the  AACTE,  it  was  indicated  that  the  graduate  faculty  of  Mont- 
clair ranked  at  the  9^th  percentile  in  the  ratio  of  earned  doctor's  degrees 
to  total  faculty,  and  at  the  99th  percentile  in  the  ratio  of  faculty  members 
with  60  semester  hours  or  more  graduate  credits  to  the  total  faculty  members. 

VI.  Requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  and  standards  of  Graduate  Credit. 

From  the  time  that  the  graduate  program  was  introduced  studies  have  been 
made  by  the  Administration  of  the  college  and  by  the  Graduate  Committee  of  the 
minimum  basic  quantitative  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  and  the  rela- 
tive standards  for  graduate  credit.  The  present  quantitative  requirements 
have  resulted  from  this  continuous  professional  appraisal.  Reference  has  been 
made  constantly  to  national  and  regional  studies  and  most  recently  the  advanced 
professional  or  graduate  program  of  the  college  has  been  reviewed  by  the  Gra  - 
uate  Committee  of  the  College  and  by  a  visiting  committee  from  the  /JXTE  for 
the  purpose  of  evaluation  in  terms  of  the  standards  adopted  by  the  AACTE  is 
noted  above  in  the  section  on  faculty  preparation  and  selection.  The  program 
has  also  been  evaluated  and  approved  by  the  Middle  States  Assoc iatien,  the 
regional  accrediting  association. 

The  evaluation  committee  of  the  AACTE,  in  its  report,  noted  these  general 
commendations  of  the  Montclair  program. 
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"Your  visitor?  note  with  approval  that  the  present  graduate  program 

is  aiming  seriously  at  str.nclr.rds  of  work  sufficiently  high  to  chal- 
lenge the  efforts  of  nature  students.  This  seems  to  be  evidenced 
by  the  requirements  for  matriculation  and  by  the  screening  procedures 
set  up.  It  is  evidenced  also  by  the  provision  that  graduate  credit 
is  not  given  for  shortages  in  the  undergraduate  preparation*  and  by 
the  provision  for  termination  of  matriculation  when  the  v;ork  of  a 
student  drops  bclov;  acceptable  standards." 

"Your  visitors  also  note  with  approval  the  limitation  placed  on  the 
graduate  program  of  students  employed  full  time." 

,n'.re  als</note  with  approval  the  application  to  the  graduate  program 
of  a  'statute  of  limitations* j  namely,  that  the  requirements  for 
the  Master's  degree  must  be  satisfied  within  five  years  of  matricu- 
lation* This  kind  of  provision  is  necessary  to  give  a  graduate 
program  continuity  and  prevent  attenuation  over  an  indefinite  time 
span . " 

"We  approve  too,  the  provision  that  otherwise  highly  qualified  senior 
students,  within  a  small  number  of  credits  of  the  baccalaureate 
degree,  be  permitted  to  begin  a  limited  program  of  graduate  study, 
the  credits  earned  to  be  transferred  to  the  graduate  program  if  and 
when  the  student  has  been  accepted  for  graduate  matriculation." 

The  principal  adverse  criticisms  offered  by  the  Committee  resulted  in 
recommendations  suggesting  new  offerings  and  limitation  of  class  size  in 
some  of  the  subjects  in  the  Integration  Department.  These  recommendations 
arc  that: 

"(1)  A  careful  study  be  made  of  the  extent  of  the  need  for  continuing 
the  present  seven  curricula  (listed  in  the  section  II)  as  well 
as  a  study  of  possible  need   for  additional  graduate  curricula." 

"(2)  The  possibility  of  building  an  internship  into  the  curriculum 
in  Personnel  a  nd  Guidance,  and  into  the  curriculum  in  Adminis- 
tration and  Supervision,  be  explored." 

"(3)  • . .Montclair. . .consider  the  establishment  of  a  graduate  program 
in  the  newly  developing  area  of  student  teacher  supervision  and 
coordination." 

"(U)  The  matter  of  class  size  in  the  graduate  program  be  critically 
examined,  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  it  is  optimum  for 
the  type  of  work  being  carried  on  and  for  the  objective  sought." 

The  need  of  this  last  recommendation  has  long  been  considered  by  the  col- 
lege but  from  the  nature  of  the  financing  of  the  program,  which  rust  be  self- 
supporting,  some  fairly  large  enrollments  must  be  carried  in  classes  for 
majors  with  a  large  number  of  matriculants,  to  balance  the  loss  of  revenue 
occasioned  by  small  classes  in  other  major  fields.  It  would  be  a  disservice 
to  many  teachers  if  majors  were  provided  only  in  those  fields  with  larger 
enrollments.  The  major  in  language  has  so  been  discontinued  because  of  the 
very  low  demand,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  enough  matriculants 
in  Mathematics  and  Science  for  example,  to  completely  pay  for  the  courses 
that  must  be  offered  to  provide  an  adequate  major  in  those  subjects.  These 
problems  will  be  analyzed  in  a  later  section. 
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The  requirements  and  standards  have  been  evaluated  not  only  in  terms  of 
the  Standards  of  the  regional  accrediting  agency  and  those  of  the  /JXTEj  but 
also  in  terms  of  recommendations  resulting  from  studies  carried  on  by  research 

interests  and  other  accrediting  agencies.  Such  a  study  v.ras  made  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Deans  of  Southern  Graduate  Schools  and  the  results  published  in  a 
brochure  entitled  "Minimum  Standards  for  Graduate  Degrees." 

The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  at  Montclair  are  well  in  line 
with  those  listed  in  the  Southern  Conference  Report  and  those  listed  in  the 
AACTE  statement  of  Standards  and  Policies.  Some  variation  in  the  specific 
statements  of  requirements  will  be  evident  on  comparison  of  these  statements 
but  the  main  purpose  and  spirit  of  formulation  of  sound  principles  <nnd  general 
statement  of  good  practices  will  be  noted.  The  Conference  on  advanced  Pro- 
fessional Preparation  held  at  Indiana  University  in  19^1  cautioned  against 
too  rigid  prescriptions  for  the  Master's  degree  without  allowing  some  varia- 
tion among  institutions  to  meet  specific  aims  and  objectives.  The  Southern 
Conference  report  states  that  there  has  been  "no  concern  about  uniform  prac- 
tice for  the  sake  of  uniformity"  but  that  there  is  need  for  "concern  for  a 
greater  measure  of  uniformity  in  excellence." 

At  this  point  it  should  be  evident  that  there  is  a  distinction  between 
"quantitative  or  administrative  requirements"  and  "standards  of  professional 
excellence".  An  institution  requiring  only  2U  semester  hours  of  work  may  have 
a  higher  standard  of  excellence  of  graduate  work  and  hence  higher  standard  for 
the  Master's  degree  than  an  institution  requiring  30  or  32  semester  hours. 
The  Southern  Conference  report  states  this  rather  definitely  as  follows: 

"Standards  of  Administration  can  be  readily  checked,  but  the  qualitative 
standards  will  be  very  difficult  to  estimate." 

"Graduate  standards  come  largely  from  the  inside." 

"There  are  sincere  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  some  of  the 
regulations"  such  as  transfer  of  credits,  extension  courses,  language  require- 
ments, thesis,  comprehensive  examinations,  number  of  credits,  etc.  These  will 
be  examined  as  we  review  the  present  requirements  at  Montclair. 

Requirements  and  Standards  for  the  Master's  Degree  at  Montclair. 
Admission  and  Matriculation 

Possession  by  the  applicant  of: 

(1)  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  university. 

(2)  a  standard  certificate  to  teach. 

(3)  an  undergraduate  major  equivalent  to  30  semester  hours  credit  or  more, 
with  a  "E"  average  or  better  in  the  major  department  in  which  the  candidate 
wishes  to  matriculate. 

The  following  special  provisions  cr  exceptions  are  to  be  noted. 

Eight  semester  hours  of  work  taken  at  Montclair  may  be  credited  ,:ri  ^r  to 
matriculation. 

Thirty  semester  hours  of  work  arc  not  required  in  undergraduate  credit  in 
Integration  (education  and  psychology)  for  a  major  in  the  Integration  Depart- 
ment (Administration  and  Supervision  or  Personnel  and  Guidance), 

Two  years  of  experience  in  teaching  arc  required  before  the  student  may 
matriculate  as  a  major  in  Personnel  and  Guidance, 


£r 
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Undergraduatc  courses  including  student  teaching  may  be  taken  as  credit 
for  certification  concurrently  with  a  limited  amount  of  graduate  work,  however 
final  matriculation  is  not  approved  until  the  candidate  completes  the  certi- 
fication requirement  s# 

The  steps  in  the  admission  and  matriculation  process  arc  as  folic:  • 

(1)  Filing  of  application  form, 

(2)  Submission  of  transcripts  of  record. 

(3)  Conference  with  the  chairman  of  the  graduate  committee. 

(U)  Conference  with  the  graduate  adviser  in  the  department  in  which  the 
candidate  expects  to  major  and  the  preparation  and  approval  by  the  adviser  of 
a  "worksheet "  listing  the  requirements  that  must  be  met. 

(5)  Review  of  recommendations  and  final  conference  with  the  chairman  of 
the  graduate  committee. 

(6)  .'.ction  of  the  graduate  committee  subject  to  review  and  final  action 
by  the  administrative  council.  (The  Administrative  Council  considers  those 
cases  only  where  some  special  action  or  interpretation  of  regulations  is 
necessary). 

Course  Requirements  and  Standards . 

A  minimum  of  32  semester  hours  of  residence  work  is  required. 
An  average  of  "B"  or  better  is  required  for  work  submitted  for  the  Master's 
degree. 

No  credit  is  given  for  work  with  grade  belcv;  "C". 

Graduates  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Colleges  may  transfer  a  maximum 
of  eight  semester-hours  of  graduate  work  which  must  be  at  least  a  "B"  average 
and  must  be  applicable  for  the  requirements  of  the  major  curriculum  in  which 
the  candidate  is  to  be  enrolled.  No  transfer  credit  is  accepted  from  students 
who  arc  graduates  of  institutions  other  than  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
Colleges. 

A  minimum  of  six  semester  hours  of  work  in  the  Integration  Department  must 
be  completed  by  all  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree,  including 

(1)  Integration  503,  Methods  and  Instruments  of  Research,  2  s.h. 

(2)  Electives  from  a  specified  group  h   s.h. 

A  minimum  of  18  semester  hours  is  required  for  a  major  in  all  departments 
except  in  the  Integration  Department  in  which  the  total  must  be  2\\   including 
the  basic  6  hours  required  in  this  department  of  all  candidates. 

Eight  hours  of  free  electives  may  be  taken  in  courses  outside  the  major 
department. 

Foreign  Language 

No  foreign  language  is  required  of  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree. 

Comprehensive  Examination 

Comprehensive  departmental  examinations  arc  required  in  all  departments* 

In  some  cases  a  thesis  may  be  offered  in  place  of  the  written  comprehen- 
sive examination. 
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The  newly  organised  ccurs^j  in  research  design*  t   as  Int.  603  which  r  - 
quires  the  completion  cf  a  research  project  and  paper  may  be  substituted  for 
the  comprehensive  examination  in  Integration. 

Students  in  the  Social  Studies  Department  complete  either  a  Master's  thesis 
or  a  Mister's  essay  on  a  problem  which  they  have  chosen  for  specialization* 

They  are  then  given  an  oral  examination  on  the  paper  before  a  seminar  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Social  Studies  Department, 

Thesis 

A  master's  thesis  is  optional.  Four  of  the  total  of  32  credits  may  be 
satisfied  by  the  thesis  if  accepted  by  the  Graduate  Committee  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  sponsoring  committee. 

Steps  in  the  procedure  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Students  preparing  a  thesis  must  register  for  course  Graduate  500, 
Master's  Thesis. 

(2)  Each  student  submitting  a  thesis  discusses  the  choice  of  the  topic  and 
the  plan  for  doing  the  work  with  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  is 
specializing.  As  soon  as  he  has  chosen  the  topic  and  his  made  tentative  plans 
for  his  research,  a  faculty  sponsor  is  appointed  who  acts  as  his  research 
director, 

(3)  L   detailed  plan  of  research  is  submitted  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  sponsor,  the  head  of  the  department  concerned,  the  Graduate  Committee 
Chairman,  and  the  Dean  of  Instruction, 

(h)   Standards  of  style  is  to  paging,  diagrams,  r-ferences,  bibliographies, 
titles,  typing,  paper,  etc.  are  set  by  the  Graduate  Committee,  The  final 
thesis  form  must  comply  with  these  standards. 

(5>)  The  final  draft  is  submitted  to  the  sponsor  who  in  turn  submits  it  to 
the  Committee  at  a  date  no  later  than  6  weeks  before  the  date  of  graduation. 
If  approved  by  the  committee,  the  candidate  presents  three  typewritten  copies 
to  the  head  of  the  department  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  date  of  gra duation. 

An  acceptable  thesis  shill  show  evidence  that: 

1,  The  candidate  has  comprehended  the  essentials  of  his  problem,  f  oiler 
a  well  organized  plan  of  work,  and  offered  satisfactory  solutions, 

2,  The  candidate  has  made  an  independent  and  intensive  study  of  his 
problem, 

3,  The  candidate  his  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  literature  of  his 
subject, 

h»   The  candidate's  conclusions  are  justified  by  his  findings. 

5.  The  candidate  his  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  research  methods. 

6.  The  thesis  is  not  a  duplicate  cf  a  similir  study. 

7.  The  data  involves  a  sufficient  fund  of  information  to  make  the  find- 
ings significant. 

8.  The  thesis  is  of  definite  value  to  the  teaching  profession. 

Student  Loid 

Twelve  to  sixteen  hours  of  credit  pi  r  semester  is  considered  a  feell-tir 
program  for  the  graduate  student  in  residence. 
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For  teachers  employed  full  tine,  six  semester  hours  of  v;ork  in  any  one 
semester  shall  be  the  maximum  load  with  four  semester  hours  being  recommended. 

In  the  regular  six  week  summer  session,  the  maximum  load  shall  be  eight 
semester  hours.   The  Graduate  Cortrittc  :  strongly  reccinmends  that  the  student 
consider  six  semester  hours  of  work  a  full  time  summer  progr~  . 

Time  Limit 

Fork  for  the  Master's  degree  must  be  completed  within  five  years  of  the 
date  of  matriculation. 

Transfer  credit  will  not  be  allowed  for  wcrk  taken  more  than  10  years 
pricr  to  matriculation. 

Correspondence  or  Extension  Credits 

No  credit  towards  a  Master's  degree  will  be  allowed  for  work  taken  in 
correspondence, 

A  maximum  of  6  semester  hours  of  credit  v.lll  be  allowed  toward  the  Master'  s 
degree  for  work  taken  in  extension  or  "off-cam-us"  courses. 

General  Standards  and  Policies 

Graduate  work  should  involve  careful  and  intensive  study  with  ample  time 
to  explore  areas  which  ray  warrant  further  study. 

Graduate  work  should  be  characterized  by  a  need  to  adaet  instruction  to 
increased  maturity,  richer  -x.xrienc<-  background,  stronger  \  rcfessional  moti- 
vation, and  a  greater  range  of  intellectual  interests  in  the  graduate  student 
than  may  be  commonly  found  in  the  undergraduate. 

There  should  be  greater  emphasis  upon  student  self-directed  reading  and 
investigation,  and  less  upon  textbooks  than  is  done  in  undergraduate  classes. 
There  should  be  emphasis  upon  independent  and  constructive  thinking;  ability 
to  find,  organize  and  evaluate  evidence,  and  ability  to  formulate  and  defend 
conclusions. 

Graduate  work  should  provide  for  one  or  more  of  these  purposes: 

(1)  The  continuation  of  v;ork  along  the  lines  of  the  undergraduate  major. 

(2)  Concentrated  study  of  the  mor^.  strictly,  profossi-rrl  phases  of  a 
teacher's  preparation. 

(3)  Opportunity  to  study  another  area  of  educational  servic  . 

(h)   Training  and  experience  in  the  field  of  educational  research. 

Graduate  work  ought  to  be  one  stage  beyond  the  Eacholor  of  Arts  degr  , 
both  in  subject-matter  studied  and  the  manner  of  presentation.  Pll  or  nearly 
all  courses  pursued  should  be  at  a  level  which  presupposes  kn  wle  Ige  ef  the 
elements  of  the  subject-matter  studi  . 

Present  Problems  and  Trends 

The  requirements  and  policies  that  hav_  ':      :.   ad  pted  ar  in  the  main  di- 
rected toward  the  attainment  of  these  general  standards  stated  in  the  last 
paragraph.  No  matter  what  quantitative  requirements  may  b~  laid  down  th.y  in 
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themselves  do  not  guarantee  st«     -.  Standards  have  to  do  with  the  level 

achievement  expected  in  meeting  the  requirements.  To  attain  these  standards 
an  institution  nust  have  for  its  graduate  program  adequate  faculty  and  equi;  - 
ment  based  upon  the  well  recognized  premise  that  costs  in  such  a         re 
progressively  greater  than  for  an  undergraduate  program.  Adequately  equipped 
libraries  and  laboratories  are  necessary  to  maintain  standards  no  matter  what 
the  specific  quantitative  requirements  may  be. 

The  relations  of  graduate  student  and  graduate  professor  for  th^  effective 
achievement  of  the  standards  noted  above  arc  such  that  much  more  time  for  con- 
ferences an  individual  direction  will  be  necessary.  A  graduate  program  cannot 
consist  entirely  of  lectures  to  relatively  largo  classes. 

The  manner  of  financing  of  the  graduate  program  in  the  State  Teachers  Col- 
leges of  Now  Jersey  creates  serious  frustrations  and  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  attainment  ot  these  standards  especially  if  we  wish  to  tend  toward  more 
individualized  research,  more  independently  directed  study  and  scholarly 
seminars  organized  with  small  groups. 

Financial  Aspects  of  the  Program 


TVhen  the  graduate  program  was  established  at  Montclair,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  costs  would  be  borne  completely  out  of  income  from  tuition  and  regis- 
tration fees.  Fees  have  been  set  at  rates  which  would  support  the  program 
with  an  average  enrollment  per  class  of  about  1$   students.  Beginning  with 
19^9,  a  deduction  from  income  was  made  in  the  amount  of  2$   percent  for  over- 
head charges  such  as  light,  heat,  Maintenance,  and  clerical  work.  At  present 
the  maximum  compensation  for  instruction  is  at  the  rate  of  .""lliO.  per  credit 
so  that  for  a  two  credit  course  the  instructional  cost  is  ?280.,  which  means 
an  income  of  ^373.33  per  course  must  be  maintained.  The  actual  average  to 
obtain  this  gross  income  must  be  16,3  students  per  class.  Classes  with  enroll- 
ments under  16  must  be  counter-balanced  by  classes  v/ith  large  enrollments  and 
some  classes  with  enrollments  under  10  must  be  cancelled  or  carried  at  a  dis- 
tinct curtailment  of  program,  since  the  following  year's  \  ropriation  is'bas 
on  the  current  year  income.  The  smaller  the  number  of  offerings  in  the  current 
year,  the  lower  the  income  for  the  succeeding  year  and  consequently  the  smaller 
the  number  of  offerings  for  that  year,  and  so  on  in  a  vicious  circle.  Were 
it  not  for  excessively  large  enrollments  in  some  classes  with  consequent  build- 
ing of  "excess  receipts"  that  is,  greater  income  than  was  technically  anti- 
cipated in  constructing  the  budget,  this  proc  ss  would  gradually  diminish  the 
number  of  offerings.  In  recent  years  the  acceptance  of  credit  memos  as  par- 
tial compensation  to  cooperating  teachers  for  the  program  of  student  teaching 
accentuated  this  problem  since  sometimes  what  was  apparent  income  in  terms  f 
number  enrolled  did  not  result  in  actual  income.  This  condition  will  b«  rei  - 
edied  by  charging  a  special  fee  for  student  teaching  which  will  finance  com- 
pensation for  cooperating  teachers  who  arc  directing  the  classroom  work  in 
student  teaching  thus  eliminating  the  cred.it  memo. 

The  sis  and.  Research 

The  requirements  with  regard  ti  -..thesis  at  Montclair  arc  similar  to  those 
of  the  gr^at  majority  of  colleges  and  universities  that  grant  a  master's  de- 
gree* Most  of  them  do  not  require  a  thesis. 

The  provisions  for  thesis  writing,  research  and  seminars  >rc  seriously 
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Thc  policy  followed  at  Montclair  is  very  well  stated  in  Dccu- 
t  No.  I4.70  of  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Coll 
Secondary  Schools,  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Hi 
April,  1933,  describing  the  Commission's  standards  for  Master's 
•ee  programs. 

"   An  integral  part  of  the  program  should  be  provision 
of  opportunity  for  thu  student  to  describe  an  intellec- 
tual undertaking  or  experience  acceptably  in  writin  . 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  result  be  called  a  thesis, 
or  that  any  specially  designated  course  be  conceived 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  im]  irtant  only  to  assure  that 
each  student  be  introduced  to  the  scholar's  approach 
to  the  acquisition,  preparation,  and  analysis  of  in- 
formation. Depending  on  the  field  and  the  type  of 
degree,  he  nay  undertake  a  limited  research  project, 
the  solution  of  a  complex  problem  or  design,  a  critical 
understanding  of  a  sector  of  knowledge  of  considerable 
dimensions,  or  critical  appreciation  or  creative  work 
in  literature,  or  in  one  of  the  arts." 
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handicapped  by  lack  of  means  of  finance*  The  application  of  a  thesis  require- 
ment of  all  M.i'-«  candidates,  is  next  to  impossible,  if  there  is  to  be  any  sys- 
tematic program  of  personal  guidance.  This  is  a  serious  problem  not  only 
because  of  lack  of  financial  support  but  also  because  of  the  danger  of   actually 

lowering  standards  for  the  Master's  degree  as  a  result  of  the  sheer  number  of 
persons  to  be  processed. 

Montclair  is  now  granting  approximately  100  masters1  degrees  per  year, 
so  that  in  terms  of  staff  time  it  is  scarcely  possible  with  present  staff  to 
be  able  to  implement  such  a  requirement,  although  such  a  rccuirement  is  by 
no  means  universal,  the  graduate  committee  takes  no  basic  stand  against  the 
thesis.  There  arc  two  theses  now  in  the  process  of  preparation. 

No  compensation  or  credit  on  academic  teaching  load  is  now  given  to  a 
faculty  member  for  the  supervision,  direction,  conference  time,  committee  meet- 
ings, examination  time,  reading  time  and  other  duties  necessary  to  the  direc- 
tion of  a  thesis.   If  the  thesis  requirement  is  to  raise  standards,  th: 
faculty  member  directing  the  thesis  should  give  pjriple  time  for  critical  ap- 
praisal of  the  work  of  each  student  either  in  individual  conference  or  in 
seminar. 

To  be  effective,  a  seminar  in  thesis  research  should  include  four  to  six 
students  for  any  one  staff  member  in  the  course  of  a  full  year.  The  standards 
of  the  ddCTE  state  the  following  principle  with  respect  to  staff  load: 

"The  teaching  load  of  members  of  the  advanced  program  faculty 
should  be  such  that  ample  time  is  provided  for  research,  writ- 
ing,  professional  services,  and  the  many  conferences  v.rith 
students  on  research  and  other  problems  that  shoulc1  character- 
ize satisfactory  work  on  the  graduate  level.  T he  a c c c rip  1  i shme nt 
of  such  results  will  require  a  lighter  load  in*  teaching  ~hou"rs~ 
than  is  recommended  for  the  undergraduate  level. " 

Graduate  work  in  thesis  direction  and  research  is  extra  load  for  the  fac- 
ulty members  participating  at  Montclair. 

If  theses  wore  required  of  all  candidates  which  annually  numbers  approxi- 
mately 100,  about  15  to  20  members  of  the  faculty,  each  meeting  I4  to  10  can- 
didates would  be  required.  The  income  from  registrations  for  the  course 
Graduate  500  would  amount  to  about  CI18OO.  (including  the  .50  per  point  service 
charge  and  Oil.  per  point  registration  fee).  If  the  theses  were  directed  by 
instructors  through  seminars  and  if  we  assume  a  maximum  of  10  per  seminar, 
which  is  U  more  than  the  recommended  number,  10  seminars  would  be  required 
with  instructional  cost  of  $5200,  plus  the  2$%   overhead  charge.  If  some  sen 
of  payment  of  sponsors  of  the  thesis  direction  were  devised,  the  income  would 
provide  £3600  or  approximately  $36.  per  thesis.  ;.t  the  rate  of  ?;5  per  hour, 
this  would  provide  barely  7  hours  of  a  professor's  time  for  the  direction  of 
each  thesis.  This  could  very  well  result  in  a  reduction  in  standards  of 
work  rather  than  a  genuine  improvement. 

Since  1933,  the  number  of  theses  submitted  for  the  ].[..  .  degree  at  Montclair 
has  totaled  67  up  to  the  year  1951,  The  following  table  shows  th^  number  for 
each  ye  or. 
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Year  Number  of  Theses  Submitted 

1933  8 

19  3h  5 

1935  12 

1936  5 

1937  2 

1938  U 

1939  2 
19l;0  h 
19hl  1 
19U2  1 
19h3  1 
19UI  1 

1915  1 

1916  5 
19U7  5 
19h8  1 
19ii9  3 
195'0  3 
1951  3 

Bound  copies  arc  placed  in  the  library  of  the  college*  A  list  of  Montclair 
theses  now  in  the  library  is  attached  to  this  report* 

A  recent  report  of  funds  awarded  by  the  Ford  Foundation's  Fund  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  for  programs  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing  in  both  high  schools  and  colleges  indicates  that  the  important  aspects  which 
vail  be  emphasized  in  the  experiment  are:  teaching  experience,  reduction  of 
emphasis  on  candidate's  thesis,  a  course  on  United  States  educational  institu- 
tions, concentration  upon  a  field  of  knowledge  instead  of  merely  one  subject, 
and  a  program  of  study  in  respect  to  a  course  on  traditions  and  culture  of 
V'estcrn  civilization.  This  program  is  for  candidates  who  intend  to  go  into 
college  teaching,  where  the  thesis  and  research  in  a  specialized  subject  have 
long  been  the  standard  of  graduate  preparation* 

There  is  a  recognized  need  for  real  graduate  work  for  the  Master's  degree 
based  on  the  objective  of  improvement  of  teaching.  This  kind  of  a  program  nay 
not  entail  extreme  emphasis  upon  specialized  original  research,  but  rather 
upon  the  intelligent  understanding  and  interpretation  of  research  findings 
through  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  research  methods  and  types  of  research. 

Several  steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  program  of  graduate  work  at 

Montclair.  Some  of  these  have  already  been  approved  and  adopted,  while  others 
are  in  the  planning  stage. 

1.  Development  of  larger  units  of  instruction. 

Compensation  for  graduate  instruction  as  extra  pay  and  the  limitation 
of  four  semester  hours  extra  credit  that  may  be  taught  in  one  year  tends  to 
encourage  the  organization  of  courses  for  two  points  of  credit.  In  this  way 
the  maximum  extra  allov:ablc  can  be  carried  by  teaching  one  course  each  semes- 
ter, or  perhaps  one  four  semester  hour  course  in  one  sem^st.r.  L   reorganization 
of  some  of  these  two-point  courses  into  three  and  four  credit  courses,  v.hich 
may  be  made  up  of  two  related  parts,  one  each  semester  is  being  effectc  . 
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&  notable  example  of  this  reorganization  is  in  the  course  Integration  603- 
Principlos  r.nd  Practices  of  Research,  This  course  is  the  result  of  an  attei  I 
to  relate  more  closely  the  gencr  1  methods  and  instruments  of  research  covered 
in  a  separate  two  point  course  and  a  departmental  research  course  set  up  in  its 
own  field  by  each  major  subject  department.  To  make  such  a  course  effective, 
the  general  principles  can  be  treated  in  a  large  group  similar  to  the  treatment 
in  the  course  Integration  503  (the  tv;o  point  course)  in  which  50  to  60  students 
have  been  enrolled,  to  be  divided  at  a  stage  earlier  than  the  end  of  the 
semester  into  smaller  seminar  groups  for  the  practice  of  research  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  field  and  directed  by  a  specialist  in  that  field.  ..  description 
of  this  course  is  attached  to  this  report.  L   comparison  of  projects  in  these 
two  courses  is  shown  in  the  attached  list  of  research  problems  now  being 
studied  by  the  members  of  these  classes.  This  list  shows  that  many  papers 
and  projects  are  now  actually  being  developed  which  arc  in  the  nature  of  theses, 
or  could  be  expanded  into  theses  with  additional  time  and  supervision,  .'.gain 
the  difficulty  is  in  financing  a  program  for  small  seminar  grou  . 

2.  Increase  in  the  number  of  seminars  and  workshops* 

The  requirement  of  attendance  at  one  summer  session  will  make  eossible 
the  organization  of  more  seminars  and  workshops  in  larger  units  of  credit. 
Some  departments  have  now  operating  seminars  of  this  kind  such  as  the  Seminar 
in  Economics  (6  semester-hours)  in  the  Business  Education  Department,  and  the 
Seminar  in  Guidance  (U  semester  hours)  in  the  Integration  Department. 

3.  Departmental  Research  Requirements  Encouraged. 

Some  departments,  such  as  the  Social  Studies  Department,  have  in  effect 
a  research  problem  requirement  having  all  the  desirable  elements  of  thesis 
work  on  a  smaller  and  less  formal  scale.  This  requirement  includes  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  report  based  on  intensified  study  in  an  acceptable  area,  plus  a  de- 
fense of  this  report  before  a  graduate  committee  of  the  department. 

Many  institutions  plan  their  graduate  programs  on   th_  premise  that  a  thesis 
is  desirable  for  some  candidates  and  not  necessarily  for  others,  and.  th«at  the 
thesis  may  be  appropriate  in  some  areas  and  not  in  others.  The  Southern  Con- 
ference states  their  position  in  this  respect  as  follows: 

"In  certain  professional  degrees  (such  as  ."taster  of  Education)  the  require- 
ment of  a  thesis  may  be  modified." 

h»   Survey  of  additional  areas  of  gra  luate  work, 

The  need  for  a  major  in  the  Integration  Department  which  is  designed 
for  the  classroom  teacher  whose  objective  is  improvement  r.nd  a  v     nt  in 
classroom  teaching  has  long  been  recognized.  Teachers  of  subjects  not  repre- 
sented by  our  subject  matter  departments  find  that  they  must  now  eh  3se  between 
the  major  in  administration  and  Supervision,  and  the  major  in  Personnel  and 
Guidance.  There  is  a  need  for  a  curriculum  to  provide  a  broadened  professional 
education  on  a  graduate  level  for  teachers  c  f  drt,  Music,  Physical  Education, 

Industrial  .'.rts,  Home  Economics,  and  others.  Such  a  curriculum  has  been  pi  - 
posed  by  the  Integration  Department  and  is  now  under  study  by  the  Graduate  Com- 
mittee. Such  a  program  would  help  accomplish  the  development  of  the  initiative, 
originality,  and  capacity  for  growth  of  the  master  teacher,"  an  objective  as 
stated  by  the  Council  on  Cooperation  in  Teacher  Education  in  a  study  on  "Im- 
provement of  Graduate  Fro  grams." 

These  efforts  at  internal  growth  one  implementation  of  standards,  supple- 
mented by  a  sound  financial  basis  for  the  graduate  program  should  immc  asurably 
improve  the  quality  of  graduate  instruction  at  Montclair. 


i    j 


iJDDElID.;  EXHIBITS 


A.  List  of  Theses  for  the  M»A«  Degree  at  Montclair 

State  Teachers  College. 

B.  Research  Problems  in  present  class  of  Intc  -ration 

503,  Methods  1        Instruments  of  Research, 

C.  Research  Problems  in  present  class  of  Integration 

603,  Princi"  les  and  Practices  of  Research. 


I    I 


THESES  WRITTEN  FOR  THE  M.A.   DEGREE  AT  KONTCLAIR  STATE 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

X027.8         O'Neill,    Sister  Maria  Thais.     Status  of  the  high  school  libraries  in 

the  State  of  New  Jersey  1935 

X150.7         Carter,   Edv.rard  Mills.     An  Analysis  of  twenty  case  studies  of  failure 

in  secondary  school  rork  193h 

X150.82       Donahue,   George  Thomas.     Provision  for  intellectual  differences  in 

the  New  Jersey  junior  high  schools  1933 

X307  Gibson,   Eileen  M.     How  to  Equip  a  Social  Studies  Laboratory  at  Min- 

imum Ex-ens  e  1936 

X30?  McCormick,   Mary.     Vocational  civics  in  the  public  schools  of  New 

Jersey  1937 

X326  Williams,    James  N.     Guidance  Needs  of  Negro  Youth  in  Montclair  1938 

X327.1         McPeek,   Franklin  C.     Evaluation  survey  of  the  Engineering,  Science, 

and  Management  Defense  Training  Program  19U7 

X329  Reed,   Helen  Josephine.     Recent  Minor  Party  Movements  in  the  United 

States  1933 

X353.9719  Stuckey,   Margaret  M.     Passaic  County  Government:     Functions  and  Ser- 
vices (Published  19^7  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Fassaic,   M.J.)  19U6 
X362.7         Hubsmith,   Gertrude.     The  Redirection  of  Potential  Delinquents  19U7 
X370.7         Schmerber,   Louis  J.     An  In-Service  Teacher  Development  Program  for 

Paterson,  New  Jersey  19^6 

X370.97U9  Price,  William  Evans     Financial  Retrenchment  in  Nev:  Jersey  Secondary 

Schools,  1926-33  1935 

X371.1         Halprin,   Jack     The  Teacher  Tenure  Problem  19U0 

X371.2         Manze,  Trm.  Lav:rence.     The  Training,  Experience  and  Duties  of  New 

Jersey  Secondary  School  Principals  in  Com- 
munities of  5000  to  15,000  population  1938 
X371.28       Paparozzi,   Frank  Anton.     A  Study  of  Pupil  Elimination  from  Gar- 
field, N.J.  High  School,   1929-35  1935 
X371.8         Wenslj   Theodore  C.     A  Study  of  the  Out-of-School  Activities  of 

Pupils  in  Grades  six  through  eight,   and  the 
Social  Significance  of  these  Influences  1936 

X371»82       D'Avella,   Marie  Strazza.     Guidance  of  the  Slov:  Learner  in  the 

Classroom  19u7 

X371.82       Fisher,   DeWitt*     A  Program  of  Educational  Guidance  for  '.Memorial 

High  School,  West  Nev/  York,  Nev:  Jersey  1936 

X371.82       Kill,   Katherine  D.     Guidance:     One  Problem,   One  Program  191*7 

X371.82       Stanton,   R.  Lois.     Guidance  at  'York  in  a  Seventh  Grade  Class;  a 

detailed  study  of  the  vork  done  v:ith  an  indi- 
vidual seventh  grade  class  and  its  significance 
in  relation  to  guidance  19h5 

X371.82      r,roodman,   Jessie  Field.     Things  upon  rhich  to  build  in  the  Marginal 

Learner  191*7 

V375  Miles,   George  Lionel.     Trends  in  Curricula  Elections  and  Subject 

Offerings  in  Nev;  Jersey  high  schools, 
1929-1933  1936 

Xl*07  Canty,  Laura  Mercedes.     Tv/enty-five  case  studies  of  outstanding 

successes  and  failures  in  French  classes        1935 
XhU0.7         Carlou,    Eleanor  H.     The  Use  of  French  by  Graduates  of  Barringer 

High  School  19^0 

Xii7C.7        Coor.cr,  Lois.     A  Proposed  Six  Weeks1   Introductory  course  to  Precede 

the  First  loar  of  Latin  1933 

X507  Kowald,   John  A.     The  Selection  and  Organization  of  Ifeterials  ol   In- 

struction for  the  Study  of  Dyes  in  the  Senior 
High  School  Chemistry  Course  1938 
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Theses  vrritten  for  the  I'. A.  Degree  at  Montclair  State  Teachers  College  -2- 

X507     Simmons,  Maitland  Fearcc,  Changing  Conceptions  in  General  Science 

Textbooks  (1911-19 3b)  1935 

X507     Zweig,  Jonas.  Criteria  for  Building  New  Curricula  and  Procedures 

in  Science  Education  Based  on  Social  Usefulness     19b6 
X5bO,7    Genser,  Maurice  L.  The  Selection  of  materials  of  instruction  on 

subject  of  alloys  for  a  high  school  chemistry 
course  19b0 

X5b0.7    Hisuriello,  Rocco  Anthony.  The  status  of  chemistry  in  the  high 

schools  of  Essex  County, Nev;  Jersey      19 35 
X5bO#7    Smith,  Sister  Gertrude  Jose.  A  study  of  the  chemistry  of  the  Cath- 
olic Secondary  Schools  of  Northern 
Nev;  Jersey  1939 

X3>81.3    Papalej  Victoria  Louise.  Soilless  Growth  of  plants  for  high  schools  1939 
X6l0.9    Hcllman,  Dorothy  Gurkin.  The  Historical  Background  of  Medicine 

During  the  Renaissance  19b6 

X613.5    CappiOj  Hester  M.  A  plan  for  a  program  of  physical  activities  for 

the  Girls  of  Central  High  School,  Paterson,NJ    1938 
X6l3«7    Gorton,  Albert  J.  An  Evaluation  of  their  Professional  Training  of 

Panzer  College  graduates  19b0 

X790     Rinzler,  Joseph  J.  A  Long  Range  Plan  for  Recreation  for  Passaic, 

N.J.  19U6 

X792     Thompson,  Irwin  Wnu  Principles  of  Elizabethan  Play  Production  Ap- 
plied to  a  Re-Staging  of  the  Tempest  with  a 
discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  Shakes- 
peare in  High  School  1935 
X807.2    Pederson,  Eleanor  The  Teaching  of  the  Familiar  Letter  193b 
X807«b    Helmcrs,  Evelyn  E.  Dramatics  for  English  Teachers  1936 
X807.b    Sayles,  Thomas  Edward  The  Chaucer  Unit  in  the  High  School         1933 
X807«b    Sonn,  Marie  Educational  Implications  in  the  life  and  Poetry  of 

William  Morris  193b 

X808.02   Hunt,  William  Frederick  The  Level  of  Excellence  for  High  School 

Newspapers  193b 

X809«3    Singer,  Frank  James  Validating  the  Selection  of  Modem  Novels  for 

Teaching  in  the  Secondary  Schools  193b 

X822.3    Stevens,  Mildred  Garrick  and  Shakespeare  in  the  High  School        1933 
X822.3    Wachauf,  Eugenia  E.  Four  Famed  Lady  Macbeths  1933 

X907     Calhoun,  Lucille  M.  Vitalizing  the  Period  of  the  Renaissance  in 

the  Secondary  School  1935 

X907     Chapman,  Florence  Jane  The  Use  of  Biography  in  Junior  High  School 

American  History  1935 

X907     Fowler,  Elois  Louise  The  Instruction  of  a  Maladjusted  Group  in 

Current  History  1935 

X907     Math,  Helen  Marion  Social  Studies  as  a  Vehicle  of  Propaganda  in 

the  Schools  of  Russia  and  the  United  States     1935 
X907     Sparrow,  Dorothy  S.  Vitalizing  the  Teaching  of  Roman  History- 
Through  Latin  Source  Materials  and  Compari- 
son with  Modern  Problems  1935 
X972.01   Rosenberg,  Morris  Mexican  and  Mayan  Archaeology;  a  new  Source  of 

Supplementary  Content  for  the  Enrichment  of 
the  Teaching  of  Spanish  1937 

X973.8    Shameansky,  Ira  Abner  The  Election  of  1876,  its  Educational  and 

Professional  Aspects  1933 

X973.8    Vogel,  John  William  The  Impeachment  of  President  Johnson,  and  Its 

Educational  Implications  for  Secondary  School 
Teachers  (a  critical  analysis  of  the  impeach- 
ment to  illustrate  the  teaching  of  a  contro- 
versial issue  in  the  high  school)  1933 
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Theses  Written  for  the  M.A.  Degree  at  Montclair  State  Teachers  College  -  3  - 

X971.932  Vorrerk,  Max  K.  A  History  of  the  Horseneck  Riots  19 W 

Xl50,7    Heyer,  Irma  H,  Some  factors  contributing  to  social  maladjustment 

in  children  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age       19Wt 
X326     Atkins,  Gertrude  A.  (McDonough)  The  post  v;ar  outlook  of  the 

negro  in  Nev:  Jersey  19^3 

X370»12   Papalc,  Napoleon  Jean  A  sociometric  and  anecdotal  study  of  cliques, 

their  structure  and  social  implications     19h9 
X371.2h   Degen,  Charlotte  F.  A  study  to  determine  the  most  desirable  number 

of  class  periods  per  day  for  Bloomfield 
3enior  high  school  19^9 

X371.82   Dean,  Lawrence  A  study  of  the  philosophies  of  guidance  -  the  fun- 
damental need  of  the  high  school  guidance  program   1951 
X37U.1    Gardner,  Earl  D.  A  study  of  the  relationship  betvecn  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  Boys'  vocational  and  technical  high 
schools  of  Essex  County  and  the  requirements 
of  industry  19u9 

X375     Pinoles,  Zelda  Learning  to  livej  a  course  of  study  in  mental 

hygiene  and  human  relations  for  high  school  students  1950 
X398.2    Crankshav.-,  Mrs.  Adeline  Mair  A  study  of  the  sources  of  Tristan  and 

Isolt  19u2 

X507     Sutman,  Frank  X.  Development  of  science  education  in  the  Nev:  Jersey 

high  schools  (a  survey  study  of  some  recent 
trends  in  science  presentation)  1951 

X613.7    DeRosa,  Jerome  A  study  of  problems  associated  with  the  physical 

development  of  adolescent  beys...  19U1 

X791«h    Rasp,  Edward  C.  The  production  of  the  school-made  motion  picture 

Outsid  i  school  v:alls,  as  determined  by  personal 
observation  during  the  actual  use  of  a  high 
school  field  trip,  May  21,  1950  ...  1950 

X807     Stodola,  fuentin  C,  The  teaching  of  English  in  secondary  schools 

for  negroes  in  I;Iississippi;  a  thesis...       1950 
X807«3    Castellano,  Nancy  Lynch  Some  procedures  in  the  teaching  of  speech 

in  junior  high  school  . . .  1951 
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MEMORANDUM 
April  2,    1953 

To:  President  Partridge 
From:  0.  M.  Lutz 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  attached  is  a  list  of  the 
researches,  with  annotations,  novr  in  progress  for  603A,B  (h-credit 
course) • 

The  outlines  for  proposed  research  for  Integration  $03   (2-credit 
course)  were  due  March  25th«  Some  students  have  not  yet  handed  in 
their  outlines;  others  had  to  be  almost  completely  revised.  In  many 
cases,  no  titles  were  given  by  the  student  so  that  some  of  these 
titles  may  be  changed.  The  attached  list  for  this  course,  therefore, 
is  incomplete  and  subject  to  revision. 


OML 


Proposed  Problems  for  Research.  Integration  503 
April  2,  1953. 

1.  The  Prediction  of  First  Year  Bookkeeping  Grades. 

2.  The  Value  of  Eighth  Grade  Arithmetic  Marks  and  the  California  algebra  Aptitu 
Test  for  the  Prediction  of  Success  in  Algebra  I. 

3.  The  Effect  of  Motor  Vehicle  Accidents  on  our  Economy. 

h.     The  Selection  of  a  Functional  Text  for  Ninth  Grade  General  Science  at  Barrin- 
ger  High  School. 

5.  V/hat  was  Lincoln's  Attitude  toward  the  Institution  of  Slavery  between  1858 
and  1863? 

6.  An  Evaluation  of  the  Reading  Readiness  Program  in  the  First  Half  of  the  First 
Grade  in  a  Paterson  Public  School. 

7.  Comparison  of  the  Business  Education  Departments  in  the  High  Schools  of  Clif- 
ton and  Passaic. 

8.  Comparison  of  the  .jnerican  Standard  cf  Living  in  1939  with  1950. 

9.  An  investigation  of  the  Dumont  High  School  Seniors  using  the  Mooney  Check 
List. 

10.  Personal  Problems  of  Eighth  Graders,  Union,  N.J.,  as  revealed  by  the  Mooney 
Check  List. 

11.  The  Use  of  Stenographic  Aptitude  Tests  for  the  Purpose  of  Determining  Probable 
Success  or  Failure  in  Stenography  I. 

12.  The  Effects  of  a  Music  Program  that  is  Played  over  a  Public  Address  System 
on  YAorkors  in  a  small  Industrial  Plant* 

13.  The  Scope  of  Geography  in  Social  Studies  Textbooks  for  Sixth  Grade, 
lii.  .'jialysis  of  the  Problem  of  Migratory  Labor  in  New  Jersey. 

15.  Speleology  in  Science  Field  Studies. 

16,  The  Predictive  Value  of  Teachers  Grades,  Stanford  Achievement  Tests,  Otis 
Test  of  Mental  Ability  for  Success  in  Algebra  I. 

17*  The  Effect  of  Part-time  Employment  upon  Scholastic  Achievement  and  Partici- 
pation in  Extra-Curricular  Activities  of  Students  at  Eastern  Academy. 

18.  Predicting  Success  in  College  Preparatory  Biology  on  the  basis  of  Standard- 
ised Tests. 

19.  The  Problems  of  150  Tv.-elfth  Grade  Students  at  Ramsey  High  School  as  revealed 
by  the  use  of  the  Mooney  Check  List. 

20.  What  Safety  Instruction  should  be  given  to  Children  in  the  Fifth  Grade  in 
Ridge  rood,  II.  J.? 

21.  Critical  Analysis  of  the  Definitions  of  Political,  Social,  Economic,  and 
Educational  Democracy  that  have  evolved  since  r'orld  War  I. 

22.  An  Investigation  of  the  Audio-Visual  Program  at  Paterson  Central  High  School. 

23.  A  New  Type  of  Report  for  Evaluating  Students. 

2lu  A  Comparison  of  the  Language  of  Books  I  &  II  of  "Troilus  and  Criscyde"  by 
Geoffrey  Chaucer  v.ith  the  Metrical  Romance  "Garain  and  the  Green  Knight". 

25.  Analysis  and  Evaluation  of  Textbooks  for  Use  in  a  Practical  Arithmetic  Course 
for  Senior  High  School  Students. 

26.  Social  and  Cultural  Life  of  Early  Settlors  in  Nev:  Jersey,  1609-1775. 

2?»  Evaluation  of  a  Tv;elve-v/eok  Remedial  Reading  Program  Given  to  Thirty- five 
Freshmen  at  Passaic  Valley  High  School, 

28.  The  Effect  of  Television  on  High  School  Boy' s  Marks. 

29.  ''/hat  were  the  Factors  and  Problems  Confronting  the  Promoters  of  the  Morris 
Canal  (N.J.)  1821-1836? 

30.  The  Construction  of  a  Nev;  Progress  Report  for  Use  in  Grades  Four  to  Eight, 
Saddle  River  Township, 
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Proposed  Problems  for  Research  Integration  $03         Page  2 

31.  The  Business  Education  Course  in  High  School  as  a  Preparation  for  "Help 
Wanted*  Positions  in  th^  Sunday  "Nov:  York  Times"  and  "Newark  Sunday  News." 

32.  The  Effect  of  an  Eight-week  Remedial  Reading  Program  upon  the  Reading  ability 
of  210  Seventh  Grade  Students  in  School. 

33.  A  Critical  analysis  of  the  ProgressReport  Cards  in  Saddle  River  Township 
Schools  between  19li2  and  19U6  (1952?) 

3h.  Analysis  and  Evaluation  of  Grides  of  Senior  High  School  Students  in  English 
III,  Hcnnon-Nclson  Test  of  Mental  ability,  and  the  Nelson-Denny  Reading  Test 
as  a  Basis  for  Prognosis. 
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Research  Problems  -  Integration  603A,B 
April  2,  1953 

I.  The  Effect  of  Television  on  Kindergarten  Children's  Behavior. 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  an  attempt  to  determine  the  effect  of 
television  on  the  behavior  of  fifty-one  kindergarten  children  in  the  classes  of 
the  investigator.  The  mother  of  each  child  cooperated  by  noting  for  one  week  on 
charts  provided  by  the  investigator:   (1)  the  television  program?  .. etched  by  h^r 
child;  (2)  any  unusual  behavior  in  her  child  which  she  believed  might  be  attribu- 
ted to  television  viewing;  (3)  her  reactions  to  the  programs  viewed  by  the  child. 
During  this  particular  v.-eek,  the  investigator  checked  the  programs  on  television 
between  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  and  also  noted  any  unusual  behavior  on  the  part  of  each 
kindergarten  child  during  school  hours  which  might  be  attributed  to  television 
programs.  The  analysis  of  these  data  is  in  progror  . 

II.  The  Effectiveness  of  Formal  Art  Lessons  in  Figure  Drawing  for  Fourth  Grade 
Children. 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  formal  art  lessons  in  figure  drav.lng  for  fourth  grade  children.  Tv.'o  sections 
of  fourth  grade  children,  one  experimental,  the  other  a  control,  are  being  used 
to  find  the  effect  of  lessons  in  figure  drawing  as  measured  by  thu  Goodenough 
"Draw-a-man"  test.  None  of  these  children  had  had  formal  art  lessons  previously. 
The  Administration  in  this  schoo]  uses  a  particular  technique  for  grouping  so  as 
to  make  both  groups  (sections)  essentially  the  same.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
periment, both  groups  of  children  were  given  the  Goodenough  test.  The  cx;eri- 
mental  group  was  then  given  four  lessons  on  figure  drawing;  the  control  group  was 
given  handcraft  work  during  this  period.  On  the  fifth  week,  both  groups  were 
re-tested  with  the  Goodenough  "Draw-a-man"  test.  The  analysis  of  these  data  is 
in  progress. 

III.  Negro  Suffrage  in  Georgia  and  Maryland. 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to  determine  the  differences  and  simi- 
larities of  the  suffrage  laws  and  their  enforcement,  especially  with  reference  to 
discrimination  against  the  negro  in  his  right  to  vote  in  Georgia,  representing 
the  "deep  south",  and  in  Maryland,  representing  a  "border  state."  The  Federal 
laws  and  the  state  laws  of  Georgia  and  Maryland  relative  to  suffrage  have  been 
obtained.  Periodicals,  newspapers,  and  books  are  being  searched  for  evidences 
and  incidences  of  exclusion  of  negroes  from  the  polls,  supplemented  by  interviews 
with  local  negro  leaders.  An  atterpt  is  being  made  to  evaluate  critically,  in- 
stances reported  of  discrimination  against  the  negro's  exercise  of  his  right  to 
vote  in  these  states,  together  with  the  contributing  facts  and  factors. 

IV.  A  Study  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Teacher-Guidance  Techniques  upon  Personality 
Development  of  Fifth  Graders. 

During  a  two  month  period,  the  researcher  has  introduced  certain  recommended 
classroom-guidance  techniques  into  the  social  studies  lesson  plans.  A  standard- 
ized measure,  the  Rogers'  Test  of  Personality  Adjustment  7:hich  was  devised  to 
give  an  insight  into  the  pupils'  attitudes,  interests,  and  opini^nr  about  himself, 
was  administered  the  first  day  of  the  experimental  period.  Techniques  employed 
during  this  period  included  use  of  the  case  study,  anecdotal  record,  cumulative 
record,  sociodrama,  sociogram,  individual  counseling,  teacher-parent-i-upil  confer- 
ence, emphasis  upon  the  character  of  our  American  heroes,  pupil-planned  programs, 
course  study  of  Bullic  Human  RclatinnchVj-,  and  other  techniques  which  are  ail 
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to  strengthen  individual  understanding  of  pupils  and  personality  improvement.  At 
the  close  of  the  experimental  period,  the  children  were  re-tested  with  the  Rogers' 
Test  of  Personality  Adjustment.  The  data  are  being  analyzed  to  ascertain  whether 
improvement  or  change  has  occurred  during  the  experimental  period. 

V.  An  Investigation  of  the  "Drop-outs"  in  the  Ninth  Grade  of  High  School. 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  an  attempt  to  determine  the  causes  of 
the  large  percentage  of  ninth  grade  pupils  v:ho  leave  school,  with  a  view  to  remedy- 
ing, if  possible,  the  situations  which,  on  the  basis  of  this  study,  appear  to  be 
causing  the  withdrawals.  A  careful  statistical  analysis  is  being  made  of  the  110 
"drop-outs"  during  the  past  three  years,  for  the  factors,  as  follows: 

1.  Educational  test  scores 

2.  Intelligence  test  scores 

3.  Grade  averages 
h»   Health  records 

5.  Truancy  and  absence  records. 
Statements  given  for  "dropping-out",  together  v;ith  other  information  obtainable 
from  these  pupils'  cumulative  records,  arc  being  studied.  A  questionnaire  formu- 
lated by  a  faculty  committee,  was  sent  to  each  of  the  "drop-outs"  to  obtain  further 
information  regarding  their  reasons  for  leaving  school.  Teachers  of  these  students 
have  also  been  asked  to  check  an  appraisal  sheet  for  t.ach  student.  Analysis  of 
these  data  is  in  progress. 

VI.  Student-anticipated  Problems  Prior  to,  as  Compared  with  the  Problems  Exper- 
ienced, During  Student-Teaching, 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to  compare  the  problems  anticipated  by 
Seniors  at  Montclair  State  Teachers  College  prior  to  student-teaching  with  those 
experienced  during  student-teaching  in  the  hope  that  the  college  courses  may  be 
adapted  to  meet  any  significant  problems  unearthed.  T.vo  experimental  groups, 
Seniors  majoring  in  two  college  departments,  were  asked  to  list  all  the  problems 
they  anticipated  meeting  during  their  student-teaching  period.  The  investigator 
analyzed  these  anticipated  problems,  prepared  a  check  list  with  a  rating  scale,  and 
gave  to  the  Senior  majors  in  four  departments  just  before  they  v:ent  into  student- 
teaching*  Immediately  upon  return  from  student-teaching,  the  two  experimental 
groups  were  asked  to  list  all  the  problems  they  experienced  during  their  teaching. 
The  investigator  analyzed  these,  prepared  a  check  list  with  rating  scale,  and 
asked  all  the  Senior  majors  to  rate  these  problems.  Thedata  is  being  analyzed 
and  comparisons  made. 
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the  difficulty  of  providing  for  all  studenta  daring  this  period,      one  studonta 
will  'aidoubtedly  bo  inactive  durin;  this  period  but  probably  not  nearly  aa  gr«at 

reentage  of  the  student  body  as  were  absent  froai  aasasawan  wiser  the  plan 
followed  the  last  two  years* 

A  liat  of  the  prograaa  for  thia  peat  academic  y  ar  foil  see i 

Assembly     :       -apa,  V)$2  -  ly$3 

On    .      apt.  2$  onlng  Assembly  -  Building  Progran  Mews,  Pr.  Partrldgef 

rollofS  Bsnii  Presentation  «f  Football  Ti 

Tuos*,  Oct.  7  Aanoably  for  Man  students  -  Outline  of  selective 

Service  Procedures 

fsm+t  Oct.  10  Freshman  Organizational  * 


ct.  16  Integration  TVjpartaent  Aasejebly  for  JorLots  end  Seniors  -    - 

Speaker  -  Dr.  Charles  P.  nobinsctt  of 
University,  "n.^Land 


Pri#,  Oct*  2k  United  nations  "!ay  Asanrsbly 

I**!*!  'Vrt.  29  National  Political  Campaign  Assembly 

Usm#,  Mb  2li  Citisonahip  ron«ittee  Aaaewbly  •    Tosejntatlon  of    ork 

of  Citisenship  Conwitteo 

flee.  It  Special  Assembly  -  Celebration  of  the  Acceptance  by 

fee  State  Lerialaturo  of    esaaaaandiMijmi  Mads 
by  the  State  ^epartaent  of  Fdooation  for  the 
"istribution  of  the  ^,000,000.00  bond  issue 


Tues.,  Dm*  9 

Pro-Christmas  irogram  -  College  flheroj 
~cheetra 

I  and  Cnllefo 

ed.,  Ttsc#  17 

Traditional  rhristnas  Assembly  *npm 

i  -  Cellego  Choir 

*&.,  Jan.  12 

Band   -Onosrt 

ttrars#,  Jan.  15 

Presentation  of  'ar  Manorial  ?und  *im 

>aign  for  Life  Hall 

Htm.,  Jan.  19 

Oanee  Consort 

Hie*  Mb,  21» 

lien  in  Music 

Tue*,,  larch  10 

Musical    ccital  -  George  Kiatttaoff 

tare*,  Harsh  19 

Telephone  nassandcation  ^ononst ration 
Pago  of  W.J.  Bell  Telephor 

•  sr.  g.  n«vis 

The  Bneleal  :Tt story  of  American  Jase  -    ill  Alger  end 
the  'alt  City  »lvo 
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"rettliaf  atvelatioae  tar  Boi 
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All  rod  vail  Junior  High  Si 


A  notlooobio  disruption  al   classroom  work  oansaianod    y  an  excessive 

of  students  for  rehearsals)  field  trips j  eneagaasnts  of  groups 
ff-canpua  at  scnoels,  oomwaalty  rroepe,  ote.f  participation  in 
•to,  audetic  ovonto9  etc*)  off-canpue  observation |  «nd  attendance  at 
lerioue  ooneorn  sap  eel  illy  daring  ths  MBead  mm  tor  with  an 
undue  concentration  of  thest  activities.     Lonf-ranpe  plant  to  ■poos  these 
activities  propurly  should  be  aodo  by  a  eentdttee  taapseed  of  the  J>ean  of  Instruc- 
ion,  tho  Director  of  Personnel,  tho  ^een  of    ouen,  tho    reeidant  of  tho  SGA,  and 
other  faculty  asnhsrs  and  students  as  needed  for  the  full  sod  complete  informstion 
of  tho  committee. 


In  this  connection*  tho  question  of  class  abeenoe  and  tho  naod  for 
ur  group  excuses  should  bo  reviewed  by  the  <  ereofmel  Mvtslon  and 
by  tho  faculty  so  that  all  persons  esnssmert  will  have 
about  pelleies. 

C.     Nr»  Authority  Trip 

IB  cooperation  with  tho  State  Teachers  Colleges  at    atareon,  Jersey  City, 
and  Newark,  ths  entire  Juaiar  (Tlass  was  orpanisad  to  take  part  la  an  all-day  field 
trip  arranged  through  the  euspieee  of  the  Port  of  Mow  York  Authority.     This  field 
trip  Included  a  ferry  boat  tour  of  Wew  *ork  harbor  lasting  from  U    0,  e.n.,  to 
3i00,    -•*♦,  with  eomwantary  an  the  harbor  faciliti  s.    Eaah  otadent  aaa  <  Ivan  a 
of  aaterisl  descriptive  of  the  activities  of  tho  Part  Aot  *rity.     The 
I  eomwantary  ware  ineffective  jacense  of  the  large  group  sad  leak  of 
attention,  however,  the  teaahlag  aid  msteriala  that  ware  furnished 
useful.      ho  student  emphasis  was  sore  on  tho  outiBf  aatf  antertalaaant 
of  the  trip  than  on  the  educational  features. 


.         aj     a   .  ■..♦■'R.,t 

Ibis  past  year  the  largest  naaber  of  foreign  studente  la  the  history  of 
enrolled.    There  ware  seven  students  in  all  i^annaaallnj  five 
ktriee.     One  of  than  la  the  Graduate  Division  will  receive  a  Master's 
nagree  at  the  August  eemaaamemoat,  and  s  second  will  complete  all  recuireeants 
by  the  end  of  Au  Tiet.     These  two  plan  to  spend  another  year  la  this  country 
studies  at  other  institutions. 


The  contributions  of  sons  of  these  foreign  etudaaU  to  the  life  of  the 
been  valuablo,and  aito  wther  the  nieaiii  ■ajammil  of  e  fei 
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**m(YA  bo  continued.     The  problem  of  1 
great  for  sow*  stonunte  who  novo  dlf fisulty  in  od^iotlng.     TIM  determination  of 
educetisnal  objective  la  relation  to  too  assds  of  tho  individual  did  not  »'    ear 
to  bo  too  successful  in  km  eases.     Tho  nolle  e  cannot  prev  do  the  kind  of 
pSO&lSa  noodtd  by  many  of  too  foreim  students,  particularly  on  tht  graduate 
level*    Only  thooe  with  secondary  teeehiag  or  ads&nistrstive  obj  stives  'an 
kind  of  progron  noodod.     ~e  shall  continue  to  caesuras*  tho  foreign 
exchange  progrea  '^ioh  fits  vary  «U  into  tho  rsssnrsss  of  tho  coUee 
of  souassling  aro  neoseeary  for  sons  of  tho  etedsnts*     as  long  as 
students  osn  profit  fata  *he  offerings  of  tho  GedJLegs  and  at  tho 
tain*  into  tho  oollogo  lifs  sons  of  tho  value*  of  s  f  o  elrn  eulture, 
tho  Sftosptaneo  of  a  United  mnbor  of  highly  selected  foreign  students  should 
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and  Study     rejects 


In  addition  to  the  studios  previously  nentionod  in  this  report,  aeveral 
hero  boon  carried  out  by  the  staff  nonber  assigned    art-tine  for 

Thooe  studies  have  boom  developed  jointly  with  tho  Ofiioo  of  the 
and  the  Personnel  ^vieien  end  have  boon  worked  est  by  Dr.     uti.     Two 
tosa  are  significant  for  the  record  and  for  an  analyalo  of  trends  in 
They  sro  aa  follows* 


•An  analysis  of  ttthdrswals  a  id  nissdssals  daring  Eight  3onesuoro,     .01,  19U8, 
•  spring,  19$2« 

of    students    dnitted  with  Advanced  Standing  sad  <e*4atriee  daring 
the  KiKht  Semesters,  Fall,  19U8,  a  Spring,  19S8" 


of  tho  principal  eonclnoiono  foUoest 
"Saawary  sad  fnaaftsiUiiis 


Taring  tho  eight  sssa iters  snolymod,  $5j£  of  the 
or  wore  dismissed  was  rerainod  by  re-ontranto  on 
with  advanced  standing.     Of  those  gained,  2**  ev 
and  Tiff,  were  transfers  froa  other  colleges •     Of  thoss  who  wit  xirew  end 
L,  8J*  were  wlthsfeseals  and  17*  dismissals,     a  1*s*  or 
of  those  adaittod  with  advonood  standing  or  n  ootorlag,  ae 
aall  so  those  who  withdrew  or  ware  dismissed,  were  aor.  *uan  aoaon  for 
snob  ssaaster  except  one,  although  tho  number  and  pei  oojit  ejj,s  of  earn 
enrollment  in  each  sanest sr  was  larger  for  woaan  than  for  men*  with 
dosrssslng  pereentare  of  nor.  each  aeaeator.     it  ia  interesting  to  note) 
that  the  fall  soaostere  of  1950  end  1951  ansa  there  aas  tho  largest 
percentage  of  ulthdrewals,  were  slso  tho  two  ■sassttra  ia  whieh  the 
largest  peroontago  of  students  were  *  ait  ted  with  advsnosd  sta>ding 
or  re-unterod,     Tho  approoob  of  the  closing  data  of  the    -1    tU  of 
ItUdiuo  and  the  "Korean  Incident"  doubtless  contributed  to  the  with- 
drawals, but  the  increased  tre  sfer  froa  other  collages  cannot  be  so 
oaplained  directly,  unless  it  bo  related  to  the  sanorel  unrest  sad 
esnfusion  occasioned  by  the  entranee  of  the  United  states  into  tho 
*polioe  action'  and  other  factors. 


urin*  these  eight  sew  esters  each  class,     ri  sheas,  =Ophowoi 

d  m  of  the  total 


Junior,  end  -©nior,  constituted  betas au  22* 
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enrollment  except  twine  the  fall  eemeetcr  of  1951 
contributed  31<  and  the  Juniors  20i  of  the  enroll— it-     The 
lorgsnt  mortality  was  in  the  ^s  semen  classes  and  in  ties  sending 
*er,  tie     ophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  elassee,  while   ■*.*..      -.j-teat 
LUon  wee  In  the    .uph—uri  elaeaea  and  In  deseendln*  order,  the 
Junior,   and    ©nior  classes. 


Aa  would  be  expected,  the  Majority  of  the  tfiaadeenla 
at  the  and  of  the  coring  semesters  while  the  majority  ef  wltndiaw ale, 
re-entries,  and  etudenta  admitted  with  adveneed  a  tannine  soueitoi  In 
the  fall  semesters. 


The  principal  roaaona  given  for  withdrawnla  by  nan  wart  '    .   . 
,«   •r.eok  of  funds, '   •  Trans ferp»  by  women,    'Tranafer,'   •warria?e, • 
•Lank  nf  funde.' 

Of  thoee  wno  warn  admitted  with  advanced  standing  or  re-entered, 
the  largeet  naaber  chose  aocial  st  idles  aa  a  major,  and  in  doc  rending 

•,  business  education,  ~n  lish,  language*  aatbaaatlea,  science,  .susic, 
i)  while  of  those  who  withdrew,  the  largest  nunbur  ana  majoring  in 
education  and  in  descanting  order,  aocial  studies,  English, 
Ian  mage,  science,  mathematics,  music,  speech.     The  largaat  naaber  of 
dinalaaala  waa  in  buainaaa  education  and  in  descend-in    o-der,  maaic, 
aocial  atudlea,  English,  language,  science,  mothoastice,  and  speech. 
Although  social  atudlea  and  business  education  attracted  tne  moat  students, 
these  majors  also  ware  the  larpeet  naaber  of  wilmdi  email  and  die* 
i,  with  the  exception  of  dismissals  among  music  majora.      *>re 
transfers  and  re-entrants  chose  the  lanmiaaa  aria  than  nan,  and  thla 
8  x  difference  also  held  true  for  withdrawals  and  dismissals. " 


p#     ▼Talfr  Athletic  Policy 

savaral  questions  aonaarnlng  eligibility  of  varsity  athletes  were 
referred  to  the  Dean  during  the  last  year,  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
ralaa  eat  up  by  the  mflsib      >oma  of  the  politico  of  the  "ellafc  in  determining 
eligibility  were  at  variance  with  V'JIAC  recommendations ;  and  since  soma  question 
ana  raised  aa  to  the  advisability  of  Joining  witn  the  H JUC  In  the  enforcement 
af  provisions  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  conference,  steps  were  taken  to 
review  the  athletic  policy  of  the  Toller e  by  a  group  composed  af  the  I  resident, 
the  nana,  members  of  the  Men's  Athletic    ommiseion,  end  the  eaaehee  of  the 
rarsi ty  sports.     It  was  decided  to  draw  up  a  revised  statement  of  athletic 
policy  and  requirements  for  eligibility  for  participation  In  vareity  eperta. 
The  atatanaat  aa  finally  accepted  seamed  in  the  Judgment  of  the  group  to  meet 
the  aptrit  of  recommendations  of  the  American  Council  on    ducat ion,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  adminv»tra*lon  of  athletica,  scholarship,  and  admlasion 
pollciea  of  the  College  to  represent  a  very  forward  noaitiea,     This  atatament 
af  policy  and  revised  eligibility  requirements  will  be  pat  into  effect  in  the 
fall  of  1953. 

Haottnon  and  Conferences 

iring  the  year  the  reaa  attended  conferences  and  special  raeetinre 
an  are  indicated  on  the  following  list: 
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Alport  of  the  T^«n  of  instruction,  1952  -  l?l"*,  pars  H 

— tin n  and  Special  "■ervicea  riafidarad Jjn  of  xne traction  at  Confsroncea 

School  for  Txecutlvea  -  M0fl9  Atttust  18-23 

HJTA  MMtlsgs  -  Yeaber  of     anel  ^nrrlculua  *orkehop,  Atlantis  -ity,  T9iMber  6-8 

rwfsjajisai  on  Articulation  of  ^•Uo?«8  and  New  Jersey  •  Prinoeton,  Newenber  UU 


Umber  or  .  anel  -  Eighth  Conference  on  Richer  education  -    r      ->rtt  TJniveraity  - 
T%cenher  6 

fa   Meeting  -  Trenton  -  December  17 


of    anel  -  Regional  Conference  of  Cssmiaaion  on  Teaefter  Hdncation  and 
Prof  ssional  Standards  m  January  2-3 

ITA  Immm  •'  Conference  -  vewark  -  January  7 

President**  Meeting  -    ^reaentin"    resident  -    ronton  -  Ftbrsary  k 

iaieon  Cceerittee  -  Representing    resident  -    ronton  -  nabronry  11 

^ean1!  Meeting  -  Trenton  -  March  J 

of  Inspection  Teara  for  ^iddlt  States  Association  •    valua' ion  of    roatburg, 
Maryland  Teachers  Telle**  -  March  21-?S 

of     anel  -  Conference     pstern  States  Association  •    arch  27-36 

daw  Jersey  Association  of  Colleges  end  Universities  Conference  -  Pnirlslgn 
I>iekinson  rollers  -  April  18 


Consultant  -  fta  Conference  •   'ex  Jersey  State  School  of 
Tnsnc^ration  of  Tir,  Robinson  -    lassjboro  -tats  Teachers  Cellspe)  •  llsy  13 
Arti<r  1'  ion  of  High  Schools  and  nsllsges  -  "onferer.ee  -     rinestott  •  Vsy  XU 
i*s  "rating  -  Trenton  -  Hay  lb 


The  acadsnic  year,  1952-53,  was  found  to  be  an 
profitable  one,  and  i where  of  the  staff  were  found  to  be  eTtrewsly  ossperatlTS 
and  ^el   \il. 
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DHDERORAnOATES 


and  developments 

The  total  gross  enrollment  of  the  undergraduate  division  for  the 
Year,  1952<-£3»  represented  17  counties  of  the  State  and  included  2  out-o*- 
state  residents i 


Table  I 


ANALYSB  0¥ 

Year,  l#2-£3 
Undergraduate  Division  Gross  EnroUaeat  by  Counties 


Percentage  of 

C  aunty- 

■gj 

■MM 

Total 

Total  Enrollaent 

Atlantic 

6 

6 

12 

Bergen 

67 

M 

153 

15.82* 

Burlington 

1 

- 

1 

QBbSJM 

2 

l 

3 

Cape  May 

- 

- 

- 

Cunberlaru- 

2 

J 

7 

Essex 

135 

321* 

33.51* 

Gloucester 

* 

l 

1 

Hudson 

56 

60 

116 

12.00* 

Hunterdon 

If— V.HJHI 

- 

- 

- 

Mercwr 

Middlesex 

2 

12 

ii 

um 

"onaouth 

i 

2k 

33 

3.lO* 

ttorriw 

1 

58 

6.00* 

Ocean 

6 

12 

Passaic 

51 

93 

iff 

eVMl 

Salsa 

• 

2 

2 

Seas  net 

•• 

• 

• 

anssex 

h 

u 

8 

Union 

i 

If 

72 

7.1a» 

Warren 

1 

\ 

Out-of-state 

2 

- 

Totals 


UOfe 


563 


967 
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Distribution  by  counties,  Fall,  1952,  represented  17  counties  of  the 
Stat*  and  included  2  out-of-state  rooidontat 


Table  n 


AN  ALTS  r>  0?  ENROLLMENT 
FALL,  1952 
Undergraduate  Division  by  Counties 


County 


women 


Total 


Percentage  of 

Total  fArollaant 


Atlantic 

6 

Bergen 

67 

Burlington 

1 

Camden 

2 

Cape  May 

- 

Cumberland 

2 

Besex 

132 

Oleucester 

- 

Hudson 

55 

Hunterdon 

m 

Mercer 

• 

MlilriloeoT 

2 

Monmouth 

8 

Morris 

31 

Ooean 

6 

Passaic 

sf 

Salem 

• 

Somerset 

■ 

Sussex 

h 

Union 

23 

Warren 

U 

Out-ef-State 

2 

6 

86 


5 

109 

1 

59 


12 

2h 

22 

6 

93 
2 

k 

UB 

1 


12 

153 

1 

3 

— 

7 

321 

1 


16.05* 

33.685C 

U.96* 


Uu7* 
3.36* 

5.56* 

ll*.9W 


1.16% 


Totals 


39a 


559 


953 
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Distribution  by  counties,  Spring,  1953*  represented  17  counties  of  the 
State  and  included  2  out-of-state  residents  t 

Table  ni 

ANALT3IS  OP  KHROLUFKT 
SPRIHO,  1S53 
Undergraduate  Division  by  Counties 

Percentage  of 
County  Mm Wensn  Total  Total  Enrollment 


Atlantic  6  6  12 

60  83  11*3  15.76% 


Burlington  1-1 

Camdea  2  13 

Caps  m$ 

Cumberland  2  5  7 


Essex  122  181  303              33.Ui* 

Oleueeater  -  1  1 

Hudson  50  57  107              11.81* 

Hunterdon  •  -  - 


Middlesex  2  10  12  1.32* 

Menamth  8  23  31  3.U2* 

M»rrU  30  21  51  5.63* 

Ocean  6  6  12 

Passaic  18  36  136  15.01* 

Salon  2  2 


Sussex  |  k  8 

1 


h9  72  7.95* 

1  h 


Out-of-state  1  -  1_ 

Totals  368  538  906 
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The  distribution  of  enrollments  by  departmenta  for  the  greee  enrollment, 
for  the  Fall,  1952,  and  for  the  Spring,  1953f  ere   shown  In  Tables  17,  7,  end  71, 
which  foil  on  i 


Table  17 


AMAIJSR  OF  ENHOLIitBSTS 
Undergraduate  Division,  Greee  ~<nrollmant  1952-53 
Distribution  by  Departments  and  classes 


Curricula 

For  Secondary 
Teachers 


-Tear  in  College- 


First    Second    Third     Fourth 
7ot»  H.7.  7ot.  K.7.  7ot.  H.7.  7et.  N.7.  Vet.  M.7.  Vet.  H.7. 


Total 


•Ed* 


\    I 


Latin 

Spanish 

Mathematics 

MttSlC 

Science 

Social  Studies 

Speech 

Total 


1* 
2 


1 
1 


35 

58 

11 

E 

15 

2i» 
12 
23 
55 
-J3 


1 
1 


2U 

36 

6 

k 

7 

36 

9 

2U 

1*2 

6 


1 
1 
1 
1 
a 


32 

5 

6 

12 

22 

10 
10 

h9 
10 


12 
3 


1 
2 
2 

i* 


96 

23 

6 

1 

9 

1*0 

25 

1*7 


11  HO 
-   12 


1*8 

169 
25 
13 
1*1 
72 
21* 
35 

109 
26 


12   287   8   250   6   19k   10   200   35  369   1   562 


967 


Table  7 


AIAUESIS  0**  KNROLLMBMT 
Undergraduate  Division,  Fall,  1952 
Distribution  by  Departments  and  Classes 


Curricula 
For  Secondary 

First 

Second 

College 

Third 

Fourth 

Men 

Teachers 

Tet, 

i  N.7. 

Tet. 

N.7. 

7et. 

W.7. 

7et. 

7et. 

N.7. 

7et. 

H.7. 

Total 

Bus.  Bd. 

3 

51 

3 

35 

1 

21* 

5 

27 

12 

91 

_ 

I* 

11* 

Bnglish 

2 

53 

2 

60 

• 

3U 

- 

1*1 

3 

23 

1 

I6i 

195 

French 

m 

10 

m 

11 

• 

6 

• 

5 

• 

6 

• 

26 

32 

Latin 

m 

•> 

• 

1* 

•> 

1* 

• 

6 

■ 

1 

• 

13 

U* 

Spanish 

•> 

16 

•» 

15 

•> 

7 

1 

12 

1 

9 

• 

1*1 

51 

Math* 

m 

30 

• 

23 

1 

35 

1 

22 

2 

39 

• 

71 

112 

Music 

m 

18 

* 

12 

1 

9 

1 

10 

2 

| 

• 

2i* 

51 

Science 

2 

25 

1 

22 

1 

23 

2 

9 

6 

• 

35 

85 

Social  studies 

3 

71 

1 

55 

3 

1*2 

6 

he 

13 

106 

• 

106 

227 

Speech 

1 

_2 

a  a 

11 

M 

6 

. 

K> 

1 

JLO 

^m^^ 

J6 

37 

Total 


11   283   7   21*8   7   190   16  191   1*0  351*   1   558 
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Tabla  YI 

ANALYSIS  OF  SMROLUCHT 
Undergraduate  Division,  Spring,  1953 
Distribution  by  Departments  and  Classes 


Curricula  Tear  in  Collece- 


Fir  Secondary  First            Second          Third           Fourth 

Toschore Yet.  N.V.     Vet.  N.V.     Vat.  H.V.     Vet,  H.V.     Vet.  H.V.     Yet.  3.V.  Total 

Bua.Ed.  51*0l27-3O236ll88.1i5  U*U 

ingliflh  1       15       3       50       -       la        -       lili         3201     160  181 

French  -8-10-7-5-6-21;  30 

Latin  ---U-U-6-1-13  Hi 

3paniah  -15-12-         ?        1        12         1        8        -        hO  1$ 

Mathanatlcs  -        26        -        21        1        3U        1        25          236-70  106 

Music  16                   k        -        12        2        12          2      22        -        22  M 

Science  220-15131111          UU3-3U  81 

Social  Studios  3514157        3U3251           9     101        -      10U  21U 

Speech                         -    7        -10-9-10          -U-25  36 

Total  11      231        8      210       5      220       9      212        32    336        1      537  906 


ADVANCED  STANDSO 

Advanced  standing  students  admitted  during  1952-53  totaled  U2.     The  dis- 
tribution by  class  wast 


13 

18 
Junior  7 

Senior  U 

Total  hSt 

Distribution  by  departnent 


Business  Education 

11 

feglish 

10 

French 

2 

MathemaUcs 

i 

Uusic 

Science 

3 

Social  Studies 

8 

Speech 

1 

Total  lt2 

Of  the  1*2  students  adnitted  with  advanced  standing,  20  sere  forasr  Monte lair 
State  Teachers  College  students  she  returned  to  complete  their  teacher  training* 
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h3$  candidates  far  admission  to  the  Freshmsn  Class  took  the  entrance 
inatlon  during  1952-53  as  coopered  to  335  for  the  previous  year.  Of  the  total 
number,  38U  were  accepted  for  admission  in  September,  1953*  There  were  21  who 
passed  the  tests  bat  wore  asked  to  transfer  because  of  crowded  major  fields 
sr  high  school  recommendations.  30  candidates  failed  the  examination  and  were 
rejected*  Entrance  examinations  were  held  at  the  College  liarch  9  and  May  18* 
1953*  Other  examinations  were  held  July  13  at  the  Peterson  State  Teachers 
College  and  August  10  and  September  9  at  Jersey  City  State  Teachers  College f 
the  last  examination  was  for  newly  released  Korean  veterans  only*  29k  took 
then  at  this  College  and  III  took  them  at  the  other  colleges  for  entrance  here. 


Table  Til 


Candidates  taking  entrance  Examinations  by  Departments 


Total  Taking    Accepted   Mot  Accepted   Failed 


Business  Education 

i 

50 

3 

12 

English 

101 

91 

5 

5 

French 

22 

22 

• 

• 

Latin 

■» 

m 

• 

. 

Spanish 

25 

ft 

m 

1 

Mathematics 

36 

35 

1 

• 

male 

30 

28 

• 

2 

3cience 

33 

32 

• 

1 

Social  Studies 

110 

93 

9 

8 

3peech 

13 

9 

3 

1 

Total 


U35 


21 


30 


There  were  a  total  of  approximately  576  freshmen  applications  filed* 
Some  were  not  completed  and  others  failed  to  attend  or  withdrew  before  the 


•There  were  8  students  who  took  the  exam  at  other  state  Teachers  Collage* 
and  later  transferred  to  this  Collude.  These  students  are  net  included 
in  the  figure  shown  above* 
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Table  VIII 


STATUS  OF  STUUUfF 
Bad  of  Fall  and  Spring  S^aostara,  1952-53 


Total  G— titer  Registration 
Buaber  of  Withdrawals  during  Seasster 
Huaber  of  Dismissals  during  Semester 
Huabar  of  Graduatee  during  semester 
Muaber  enrolled  at  and  of  Semester 


Fall,  1952 
1    Wooen    Total 


39n 
26 

3 


< 


MS      535 


1953 

"TBEkl 


953  368 

50  10 

3  1U 

-  77 

900  267 


M 

ID 

6 

130 

392 


906-.; 

20 

20 

207 

659 


#8  Seniors  completed  raqulraisnts  at  end  of  Fall  Semester  and,  therefore, 
did  not  enroll  in  the  spring*    Foraal  eonfarasnt  of  the  degree  eaa 
11,  1953 


for  rsithdraealst 


Lack  of  Funds 

Health 

Transfer  to  other  Colleges 

Marriage 

Family  Reasons 

Not  Interested  in  Teaching 

Moved  from  State 

0.3. Service 


Death 


Given  (lncludee  Failed  to 
Register) 


5         2 

7 

2 

1 

3 

3          5 

8 

1 

2 

3 

6          1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

• 

1 

1 

1            2 

1 

2 

3 

1            h 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

7              m 

2 

• 

2 

3          5 

1 

- 

1 

Reasons  for  oissdasalst 

Discipline 
Low  Scholarahip 
Health 


Ui 


20 


Session 

There  was  no  undergraduate  suaner  session  for  the  summer  of  1952*     A  fee 
courses  (mainly  elementary  or  renior)  sere  available  for  undergraduate  student e. 
A  total  of  63.  undergraduates  enrolled*     These  were  covered  In  Miss  Favor *■ 
report* 
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trehds  in  imomr.m 

PRESBtAKi     Freshman  enrollmant  1952-53  was  as  follows  i 

September,  1952  -  127 

167 


29l  total 


Of  this  total,  112  mm  and  11*8  woman  were  entering  college  for  the  first  tine. 
The  balance  were  advanced  freshmen*  There  was  no  entering  freshmen  class  In 


January,  1953. 

SUMMER  SBSSIOMi  The  percentage  of  yearly  enrollment  of  undergraduates 
In  attendance  during  suueei1  session  has  been  as  follows  t 

19U3  •  59% 

191*1*  -  37* 

1$\6  -  29.9* 

19l*6  -  37.2* 

19U7  -  30* 

19l*8  -  35* 

191*9  -  25* 

1950  -  30* 

1951-7* 
1952-6* 

STCTDEHT  PERSONNEL i      Breakdown  by  man  and  women  for  the  regular  sesslonst 
Table  IX 


Sept,"""    '  Feb.  3opt.~       *  Feb,  Sept.  '  Feb. 

191*2-1*3  190  Hi9  506  1*32 

19U3-W*  57  1*9  501*  512 

191*1*45  65  66  608  597 

191*5-1*6  82  197  661  661* 

1*1*64*7  1*50  $$$  673  686 

191*7-1*8  61*0  691  651  676 

3^1*84*9  632  £63  655  621 

19U9-50  559  1*89  639  605 

1550-51  hlS  1*13  $9$  578 

1951-52  1*05  375  616  593 

1952-53  391*  368  559  538 

There  has  been  a  continued  decrease  in  the  enrollment  due  In  part  to  a 
decrease  in  veteran  enrollment  and  to  an  Increase  in  the  draft  call  of  high 
school  graduates.     9  undergraduates  were  taken  from  the  College  during  1952-£3. 
This  situation  may  change  in  the  near  future  due  to  the  reloase  of  veterans 
after  service  in  Korea.    15  Korean  Veterans  under  PL  550  were  accepted  for 
undergraduate  work. 


696 
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561 

561 

673 

663 

71*3 
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1123 
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GRADUATES 


I*     BA"lPL0r:  07  ARTS  DRER^ 

▲  skstch  study  of  tho  graduating  claaaoa  fron  January,  19u3,  to  June,  1953* 
Data  of  Graduation  Wumbar  Graduated 


January.  lQitf 
U»7,  1913 
August,  19U3 
May,  19Ui 
August,  loUJi 

May,  1915 
August,  191(5 
May,  l£lj6 
August,  19lj6 
June,  19U7 
August,  19U7 
June,  1918 
August,  19U8 
June,  191*9 
August,  I9U9 
June,  1^50 
August,  1950 
June,  1951 
August,  1951 
JuM,  1952 
August,  1952 
Jobs,  1953 

Total  A«B«  Graduates  since  1930  is  l»,6l3. 


125 
33 

U6 

59 
53 

72 

51 
107 

31* 
173 

21 
236 

31 
295 

3k 
333 

17 
236 

10 

2lj6 

7 

207 


Table  X 


Analysis  of  Graduation 
Distribution  by  Departaants 
Students  receiving  A.B.  Degree,  August  13,  1952 


Social  Business  It  Accounting 
afcglish 


Man 

1 
1 
1 


Social  Studies 
Total 


2 

m 
2 


H^-* 
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Mi 


nc 
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Tabla  XI 


Analysis  of  Graduation 
Distribution  of  Klemaatary  Certification 
Students  receiving  A.B.  Degree  August  13,  1952 


Cart if i cation 

Fall  Limited 

Provisional 

Nona 


Total 


3 
3 


1 
2 

1 


Total 

1 

5 

1 


Table  XII 


Analysis  of  Graduation 
Distribution  by  Departments 
Students  receiving  A.B,  Degree,  June  11,  1953 


Analysis  of  Graduation 

Distribution  of  Bpaentary  Certification 

Students  receiving  A.B*  Degree  June  11,  1953 


Certification 

Full  Limited 

Provisional 

Rone 


Total 


Accounting  &  Business  practice 

19 

12 

31 

English 

\ 

B 

6 

Latin 

- 

5 

5 

Spanish 

2 

9 

11 

Mathematics 

I 

17 

26 

Music 

7 

11 

Science 

1 

2 

11 

Social  studies 

25 

53 

Speech 

1 

-2 

10 

Total 

77 

130 

207 

Table  nil 

Total 


m 

75 

89 

59 

UB 

107 

| 

_2 

n 

Total 


77 


130 


207 
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H.  MASTER  (F  ARTS  DEOREB 


A  sketch  study  of  the  graduating  elaasee  from  May,  19h39  to  June,  1953s 

Date  of  graduation  Buaber  opaduated 

May,  19U3  32 

May,  lSUh  ZL 

May,  191*5  25 

May,  191*6  U9 

August,  191*6  18 

Jttne,  19U7  51 

August,  191*7  39 

June,  19l»8  55 

August,  191*8  32 

June,  19U9  63 

August,  191*9  37 

June,  1950  85 

August,  1950  52 

Jun«#  1951 
August,  1951 
June,  1952 
August,  1952 
June,  1953 

Total  number  of  A  .11*  Graduates  since!933  is  1319* 


Analysis  of  Vaster  of  Arts  graduates 


Or&duates 

Other 
Colleges  Total 


Table  XTT 

kr%M^ 

Anaj 

Graduates 

Montcl^ir  State 

Tear 

Teacher 8  College 

191*3 

Hi 

19U* 

7 

191*5 

10 

191*6 

32 

191*7 

30 

191*8 

36 

191*9 

la 

1950 

63 

1951 

62 

1952 
1953 

J 

Overall  Total        591 

738  1,319 

•This  total  does  not  Include  1*2  who  were  graduated  August  11,  1953. 
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Registrar's  Report 
1952-53 


Table  X? 


Analysis  of  Graduation 
Distribution  by  Departments 
Students  receivin?  A.M.  Degree,  August,  1952 


Total 


Total 


Administration  and  Super ri ad an 

12 

7 

19 

Business  Education 

— 

Baglisn 

2 

Mathematics 

2 

personnel  k  Guidance 

I 

35 

Science 

Social  Studies 

2 

58 


Table  XVI 


Analysis  of  Graduation 
Distribution  by  Departments 
Students  receiving  A.M.  Degreo,  June,  1953 


Administration  4  Supervision 
Business  Education 


Mathematics 
Personnel  &  Guidance 
Science 
Social  Studies 


Total 


22 
2 

1 
2 

i 

35 


32 

5 

1 
8 
1 
2 


Total 


3k 

I 
I 

3 
8 


STAFF  CH-WGESt 

Mr 8.  Julia  Tsdell,  who  was  not  a  certified  Civil  Service  employee,  was 
replaced  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Barnes  an  October  1,  19S2.  Mrs*  Barnes  ana 
on  January  31,  1953.  Mrs.  Louise  Nielsen  was  transferred  from  the 
Office  staff  to  replace  Mrs.  Barnes  on  February  9.  1953* 
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Registrar's  Report 
1952-53 


Personal  Activities! 

Attended  the  following  conferences  t 

Association  of  Hen  Jersey  State  Teachers  Colleges  in  Trenton 
Career  Day  Program  in  nearby  high  eohoolai 

Mctucben 
Port  Authority  Field  Trip  -  Groiqp  Leader 

Membership  in  the  following  organisations  t 

HSTC  Faculty  Association  -  Secretary 

Association  of  N.J.State  Teachers  College  Faculties 

H.J,  Council  of  State  Employees. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Acting  Bsgistrar 
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College  Tear 
1952  -  1953 


SOCIAL  AFFAIRS 
CLUB,  CLASS  AND  ORGANIZATION  MEETINGS 

1952-53 


/ui 


XV-,      •-  —  '    Hrs. 

2SL21* 

IAL  MEETINGS 

i  per  yr. 

Russ 

Rusb  (exclusive  of  Music 

Club  Meetings 

135 

Department) 

55 

Music  Dept.  Organ 

720 

Practice 

Music  Dept.  -  Student 

Recitals 

8U 

Chapin 

225 

Chapin  (exclusive  of  Music 

Administration  Bldg. 

601 

Department) 

11 

College  High  School 

72 

Music  Dept.  -  Student 

Recitals 

8U 

Annex  No.  WA-2 

15 

Administration  Bldg. 

596 

Off-Campus 

36 

College  High  School 

U3 

Music  Building 

558 

Amphitheatre 

U9 

(Club  meetings  in  the  after- 
noon average  1$  hours  -  those 
in  the  evening  2  hours,  organ 
practice  1  hour*) 


SOCIAL  EVENTS     Hrs •  per  yjr. 

Rubs  (exclusive  of 

Music  Department)  135 

Rusb  -  Music  Department  72 


Chapin  (exclusive  of   129 
Music  Department) 

Chapin  -  Music  Dept# 

U8 

Administration  Bldg. 

91 

College  High  School 

U8 

Rec.  Bldg.  and  Picnic 
Grounds 

93 

Off-Campus 

107 

Amphitheatre 

26 

Music  Building 

2 

(Special  meetings  in  the  afternoon 
average  1$  hours  -  those  in  the 
evening  2  hours.  Music  Department, 
2  hours  of  rehearsal  jmr   student 
taking  part  in  recital  -  usually 
about  6  students.  2  hours  of 
recital,  total  lit  hours.) 


TOTAL  J  CIAL  EVENTS    Hrs.  per  yr. 
ANl  TfeET INGS 

RU88 

1,201 

Chapin 

U37 

Administration  Building 

1,333 

College  High  School 

163 

Rec.  Building 

and 
Picnic  Grounds 

93 

Off -Campus 

11*3 

Amphitheatre 

75 

Music  Building 

560 
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SOCIAL  AFFAIRS 
CLUB,  CLASS  AND  ORGANIZATION  ME^I'CS 

(Continued) 


(Average  length  of  event j  Dances,  Banquets  and  Productions  h  hours) 
Music  Department  Concerts  6  hours,  rehearsal  and  2  hours  for  Concert, 
total  8  hours |  Other  events  2|  hours.) 


rtBOULAR  CLUB  MEETINOS 


/« 


Club 


Agora 

Aldornia 

Aphesteon 

Band 

Bureau  of  Student  Pub. 

Canterbury  Club 

Cheerleaders 

Choir 

Chorua 

Christian  Fellowship 

Clio 

Creative  Writing 

Dalphao 

Dance  Club 


English  Club 

Eos lion  Mu  Epsilon 

Fencing  Club 

Folk  and  Square  Dance  Club 

Forum 

Future  Teachers  of  America 

Geography  Club 

International  Relations 

Inter  Nos 

Jaaz  at  Montclalr 

Kappa  DelU  Pi 

La  Cercle  Francais 

La  Tertulia  Espanola 

Men  in  Music 

Ken's  Athletic  Council 

Newman  Club 

Opera  »«orkshop 

Orchestra 

Phi  Lambda  Pi 

Pi  Omega  Pi 

Players 

Pro  Musica 

Psychology  Club 

Rohwec 

Science  Club 

Senate 

Sigma  Aloha  Fta 

Sigma  Deita  Pi 

Sigma  Phi  Mu 

Student  Gov't  Assoc. 

Television  Club 

Veterans  Club 

Women's  Athletic  Assoc. 

Women's  Tennis  Club 

Zeta  Phi 


Number  of  Meetings 
1  per  mo.  2  per  mo.  per  mo.  tot,  per  yr. 

x 


X 
X 


12 


8 
h 
h 


x 
x 


X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 


12 


h 

8 

12 


z 
z 

X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


18 

9 

9 

108 

when  nee* 

9 
when  nee. 
72 
36 
36 
9 
18 

9 
72 


9 

9 

108 

18 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

18 

9 

9 

9 

9 

when  nee. 

36 

72 

108 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

18 

18 

9 

9 

9 

18 

18 

9 

when  nee. 

36 

9 


Place 


Chapin 
Rues 
Chapin 
Music  Bldg* 
Admin.  Bldg# 
Admin.  Bldg. 
Admin.  Bldg. 

VusiC  Bldg. 

L'uslc  Bldg. 

College  H.S. 

Admin.  Bldg. 

Rues  Hall 

Admin.  Bldg. 

Admin.  (36) 

Chapin  (13) 

Russ   (18) 

Admin.  Bldg. 

Annex  WA-2 

Admin.  Bldg. 

College  H.S, 

Admin,  Bldg. 

Admin.  Bldg. 

Admin.  Bldg. 

Chapin 

Russ 

Admin.  Bldg. 

Chapin 

Russ 

Chapin 

Music  Bldg. 

Admin.  Bldg. 

Admin.  Bldg. 

Music  Bldg. 

Music  Bldg. 

Chapin 

Admin.  Bldg. 

College  ft*.  . 

Music  Bldg. 

Admin.  Bldg. 

Chapin 

Chapin 

Ad.  ft  Off-Camous 

Admin.  Bldg. 

Admin.  Bldg. 

Chapin 

Admin.  Bldg. 

Admin.  Bldg. 

Admin.  Bldg. 

Admin.  Bldg. 

Admin.  Bldg. 

Russ 
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REOUIAR  CLUB  MHffT 
(Continued) 


The  preceding  schedule  gives  the  regularly  scheduled  meetings  of 
all  clubs  which  are  chartered  by  and  In  good  standing  with  the  Student 
Government  Association*  Many  of  these  organizations  meet  frequently.  In 
addition  to  their  regularly  scheduled  times,  to  work  as  a  grouo  or  in  small 
committees  on  projects  and  programs* 


i:-  Mi  . 


SOCIAL  AFFAIRS 


Tor 


1952 

Ssptember 


October 


November 


9 
12 
15 
17 
16 
2U 
2U 
30 

1 

I 

3 
10 
15 
19 
29 

3 

7 
12 
13 
17 
18 
19 
19, 

20 
20 
20 
2k 

25 
2 

\ 

8 

15 
15 
16 

17 
17 
18 


1953 

January  11 
12 
12 
13 
1U 


December 


Faculty  Heating  and  Tea 
President's  Reception  for  Freshmen 
United  Nations  Institute  Tea 
Alumni  Executive  Committee  Dinner 
Players  Tea 

Ruse  Hall  Sophomore  Tea  for  Freshman 
I.R.C.  Tea 

Spsilon  Mu  Epailon  Tea 
Tea  for  Foreign  Students 
Pro  Muslea  Tea 
Faculty  Meeting  and  Tea 
Faculty  Party 
Agora  Musical 
Doraitory  Party 
Faculty  Dessert  Party 
Faculty  Meeting  and  Tea 
Sigma  Alpha  Eta  Party 
Student  Group  Tea 
Pep  Rally 

Psychology  Club  Tea 
Dalphac  Tea 
Pi  Omega  PI  Cake  Sale 
Sigma  Dmlta  ?i  Party 
Faculty  Meeting  and  Tea 
20,  21,  Players  Production  -  "The  Heiress'* 
22, 

Geography  Club  Cake  Sale 

Rohwec  Banquet 

Pi  Omega  Pi  Party 

Spanish  Club  Cake  Sale 

Faculty  Heating  and  Tea 

Pi  Omega  Pi  Banquet 

Agora  Show 

Aldoraia  -  Pro  ''usica  Reception 

S.G.A.  Board  Supper 

English  Club  Cake  Sale 

English  Club  Tea 

Aldomia  Christmas  Party 

Faculty  Meeting  and  Tea 

Sigma  Alpha  Eta  Christmas  Party 

Music  Department  Christmas  Party 


Student  Musical  Cast  Supper 
Spanish  Club  Cike  Sale 
Faculty  Student  Volley  Ball  0 
Faculty  Meeting  and  Tea 
Geography  Club  Cake  Sale 


5,  6, 


Chapin  Hall 

Chapin  Hall 

Chapin  Hall 

Russ  llall 

Chapin  Hall 

Russ  Hall 

Chapin  Hall 

Chapin  Hall 

Dr.  Partridge's  H< 

Chapin  Hall 

Chapin  Hall 

Russ  Hall 

Chapin  Hall 

Chapin  Hall 

Russ  Hall 

Chapin  Hall 

Rues  Hall 

Chapin  Hall 

Parking  Lot 

Chapin  Hall 

Chapin  Hall 

Administration  Building 

Russ  Hall 

Chapin  Hall 

College  High  School 

Administration  Building 

The  Dutch  House 

Chapin  Hall 

Administration  Building 

Chapin  Hall 

Off  Campus 

College  High  School 

Chapin  Hall 

Dr.  Ruber's  Home 

Administration  Building 

Chapin  Hall 

Dr.  Fulcomer's  Home 

Chapin  Hall 

Russ  Hall 

Music  Building 


Miss  Shenrin's  Horns 
Administration  Building 
Administration  Building 
Chapin  Hall 
Administration  Building 
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January 


February 


March 


April 
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SOCIAL  AFFAIRS 

(Continued) 

Hi 

Geography  Club  Banquet 

Robin  Hood  Inn 

11* 

Senate  Banquet 

Tanglewood  Inn 

Hi 

Apheeteon  Banquet 

Off  Campus 

15,  16, 

Student  Musical  roduction  -  "Orpheus  In 

Hadee" 

1ft.  Hebron  School 

16 

College  Women*  a  Club 

Chapin  Hall 

16 

Cooperative  Teachers  Tern 

Chapin  Hall 

21 

faculty  Meeting  and  Tea 

Chapin  Hall 

3 

Cooperative  Teachers  Tea 

Chapin  Hall 

Dalphac  Party 

Chapin  Hall 

3 

Band  Concert 

Administration  Building 

* 

Sigma  Delta  Pi  Party 

Chapin  Hall 

11 

Dalphac  Party 

Russ  Hall 

18 

Faculty  Meeting  and  Tea 

Chapin  Hall 

2 

Sigaa  Alpha  Eta 

Russ  Hall 

11 

Faculty  Student  Bowling  Match 

Valley  Bowling  Alleys 

13 

Faculty  Dames  Bridge 

Chapin  and  Russ  Halls 

18 

Faculty  Meeting  and  Tea 

Chapin  Hall 

22 

Faculty  Pot  Luck  Supper 

Rues  Hall 

23 

I.R.C.  Food  Sale 

Administration  Building 

23 

College  Women* s  Club  Tea 

Chapin  Hall 

23 

WJB.F,  Citisens*  Meeting  and  Social 

Dr«  Rhys  Jones*  Home 

31 

Canterbury  Club  Food  Sale 

Administration  Building 

16,  17, 

Rues  Hall  Revue 

College  High  School 

18 

Puerto  Rico  Reunion  Tea 

Chapin 

23 

Faculty  Meeting  and  Tea 

Chapin 

23 

Sigma  Delta  Pi  Tea 

Russ 

2U 

French  Club  Cike  Sale 

Administration  Building 

* 

Agora  Musicale 

Russ  Hall 

29 

College  Women *s  Club  Bridge 

Chapin 

1»  2, 

Carnival 

Campus 

6 

Band  Concert 

Administration  Building 

7 

Spanish  Fiesta 

Hillside  School 

12 

Spanish  Festival 

Amphitheatre 

13 

Modern  Dance  Recital 

George  Inness  School 

15,  18 

Players  Production  -  "One  Sunday  Afternoon"  Amphitheatre 

19 

Forum  Banquet 

Off  Campus 

20 

Faculty  Meeting  and  Tea 

Chapin  Hall 

a 

Sigma  Delta  Pi  Tea 

Chapin  Hall 

22 

China  Institute  Social 

Russ  Hall 

22 

Opera  Workshop  Productions 

College  High  School 

23 

Florida  Reunion  Tea 

Chapin  Hall 

23 

Upper  Class  Parents*  Day  Tea 

Russ  Hall 

27 

Opera  Workshop  Production 

College  High  School 

27 

Players  Banquet 

The  Well 
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SOCIAL  AFFAIRS 
(Continued) 


/or 


June 


July 
August 


Oeography  Club  Cake  Sale 

W.A.A.  Banquet 

PI  Omega  ?1  Banquet 

Presidents  Reception  for  M.A.  Candidates 

Dalphac  Banquet 

Incoming  Freshmen  Parents •  Day  Tea 

Baccalaureate 

Senior  Assembly 

President's  Reception  for  B.A.  Candidates 

Senior  Banquet 

Commencement 

Reception  for  Graduates 

Dinner  for  Commencement  Guests 

China  Institute  Tea 

United  Nations  Institute  Tea 

Presidents  Tea  for  Graduate  Students 

Commencement 


Administration  Building 

Chapin  Hall 

The  -lawood 

Chapin  Hall 

Chapin  Hall 

Russ  Hall 

Amphitheatre 

Amohi theatre 

Russ  Hall 

Robin  Hood  Inn 

Amphitheatre 

Lawn 

Russ  Hall 

Chapin  Hall 

Chapin  Hall 

Chanin  Hall 

Russ  Hall 


The  College  dances  are  listed  on  a  separate  page* 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  social  affairs,  the  following  extra  meals  were  a<srved  by 
Food  Service  Department: 

So*  of  Meals  Served     Ho,  of  People  Served 
Russ  Hall  Dining  Room 
Ileal 
Lunch 
Dinner 

Buffet  Supper 
Cafeteria 

Lunch 
Recreation  Building 
Buffet  Supper 

Total  Meals 


1U 

23 

1 

321 
$22 
XU8 

6 

9U3 

1 

69 

U5 

Total  People  2003 
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COLLKS  MACES 


1952 

September  11 

Big  Brother  -  31g  Sister  Dance 

Administration  Building 

18 

Sophomore  -  Freshmen  Peace  Dance 

Administration  Building 

October 

25 

S.O.A.  Informal 

Administration  Building 

November 

7 

Interdormltory  Informal 

Russ  Hall 

8 

Interdormitory  Semi -formal 

Chapin  Hall 

15 

Junior  Informal 

Administration  Building 

December 

13 

S.O.A.  Christmas  Formal 

Caldwell  >  omen's  Club 

1953 

January 

10 

Newman  Club  Square  Dance 

Administration  Gilding 

ft 

Sophomore  Informal 

Uoper  Montclair  Yemen's 

Club 
Rock  Spring  Country  Club 

31 

Senior  Informal 

February 

U 

Freshmen  Informal 

Administration  Building 

March 

11* 

Phi  Lambda  Pi  Campus  \ueen  Dance 

Administration  Building 

April 

18 

Sophomore  Formal 

01 en  Ridge  Women's  Club 

25 

Chapin's  Choice 

Chapin  Hall 

May 

30 

College  High  Semi-formal 

Chapin  Hall 

30 

Junior  Formal  Dinner  Dsnce 

The  Essex  House                             ,- 
The  Hotel  Blltmore 

E 

June 

6 

Senior  Formal  Dinner  Dance 
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PICNICS 


1952 

September 

16 

English  Club 

Rec.  Building 

22 

Newman  Club 

Rec.  Building 

23 

•  «  • 

Rec.  Building 

3 

Science  Club 

Rec*  Building 

30 

Rotary  Club 

Rec.  Building 

October 

3 

Sophomore  Cla  ss 

Rec.  Building 

7 

Newman  Club 

Rec.  Building 

25 

College  High  School  -  10th  Grade 

Rec.  Building 

30 

Brownie  Croup  -  Dr.  Hadley 

Fireplace  No.  1 

30 

Future  Teachers  of  America 

Rec.  Building 

31 

Phi  Lambda  Pi 

Rec.  Building 

November 

1 

Senate  Home  Coming 

Rec.  Building 

7 

Phi  Lambda  Pi 

Rec.  Building 

Ik 

Freshmen  Class 

Rec.  Building 

Deo ember 

15 

Science  Club 

Rec.  Building 

16 

Sigma  Phi  Mu  Christmas  Party 

Rec.  Building 

1953 

January 

16 

Newman  Club 

Rec.  Building 

March 

27 

Agora 

Rec.  Building 

April 

a 

Newman  Club 

Rec.  Building 

30 

Senate 

Rec.  Building 

May 

19 

Student  Group 

Fireplace  No.  2 

21 

Student  Group 

Fireplace  No.  2 

21 

Pi  Omega  Pi  -  Aphesteon 

Rec.  Building 

2U 

Student  Group 

Fireplace  No.  2 

25 

Sigma  Alpha  Eta  Banquet 

Rec.  Building 

26 

Dalphac  -  Agora  Party 

Rec.  Building 

27 

Library  Staff 

Fireplace  No.  2 

28 

Sigma  Delta  Pi 

Rec.  Building 

June 

1 

Science  Club 

Fireplace  No.  1 

2 

Speech  Majors 

Rec.  Building 

1 

Aldornia  Banquet 

Rec.  Building 

h 

Student  Group 

Fireplace  No.  2 

6 

Alumni  Group 

Rec.  Building 

8 

Senior  Class 

Bear  Mountain 

9 

College  High  School  -  7th  Grade 

Rec.  Building 

11 

Student  Group 

Rec.  Building 

23 

Clifford  J,  Scott  School 

Rec.  Building 

August 

3 

Dormitory  Picnic 

Rec.  Building  4 
Fireplace  No.  1 
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DORMITORIES 

Registration  In  the  TSomen's  Dormitories 
1952-1953 


7irst  Semester 

Chapin  Hall 
Edward  Ruts  Hall 


Second  S< 


Chapin  Hall 

During  Senior  Practice  Teaching 
Period,  February  1  -  April  29 

after  Senior  Practice  Teaching 
Period,  April  29  -  June  11 

Russ  Hall 

During  Senior  Practice  Teaching 
Period,  February  1  -  April  29 

After  Senior  Practice  Teaching 
Period,  April  29  -  June  11 


Students 

92 
96 


UO 
82 

87 
87 


oession 


Russ  Hall  (Closed) 

Chapin  Hall 

Summer  Session  Students,  June  23  -  August  U 
China  Institute  Students,  June  23  -  July  11 
*Tnited  Nations  Institute  Students,  July  13  -  25 


18 

15 

7 


College  Staff  Llvlnp  In  the  Women's  Doraltorlss 

September  7,  1952  -  January  1,  1953 
Chapin  Hall 

Mrs*  Hibbs  -  Housemother 

Miss  Pritchard  -  Head  Nurse 

Mies  Culllo  -  Assistant  Nurse 

One  Housemaid,  One  Houseman,  One  Kitchen  Man 

Russ  Hall 

Mrs*  Meade  -  Housemother 

Mrs*  Martin  -  Relief  Housemother  for  Chapin  and  Russ  and  Head  of  Laundry 

Miss  Sherwood  -  Assistant  Nurse 
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DORMITORIES 

(Continued) 

College  Staff  Living  In  the  Somen's  Dormitories 

January  1,  1953  -  June  11,  1953 
Chapin  Hall 

Mrs*  Meade  -  Housemother 

Kiss  Pritchard  -  Head  Nurse 

Miss  Cut 11 o  -  Assistant  Nurse 

One  Housemaid,  One  Houseman,  One  Kitchen  Man 

Russ  Hall 

Krs.  Martin  -  Housemother 

Mrs.  Conrad  -  Relief  Housemother  for  whapin  and  Russ  and  Flead  of  Laundry 

Miss  'ihorwood  -  Assistant  Nurse 


Ftuss  Hall  Dining  Room 

Dormitory  staff,  women  students  of  chapin  and  Russ  Halls  and  off -campus  men 
have  meals  in  the  Russ  Hall  Dining  Room. 

Resident  students  having  three  meals  a  days 

Students 
First  Semester  IBb 

Second  Semester 

During  Practice  Teaching  Period  127 

After  Practice  Teaching  Period  169 

Off -Campus  Students 

The  off-campus  men  were  divided  into  three  groups:  1,  Dinner  only, 
2.  Breakfast  and  dinner,  3*  Ml  meals. 


First  Semester               Dinner 

26 

Brmakfast  and  dinner 

13 

All  meals 

15 

Second  Semester 

During  Practice  Teaching  Period 

Dinner 

21* 

Breakfast  and  dinner 

7 

All  meals 

17 

After  Practice  Teaching  Period 

Dinner 

26 

Breakfast  and  dinner 

7 

All  meals 

17 
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Lunch  Tloketa 

Due  to  the  fact  that  quite  a  few  dormitory  students  have  classes  at  Hi 30 
and  12t30,  they  are  unable  to  have  lunch  In  the  Russ  Dining  Room*  On  the  days 
when  they  hare  no  free  lunch  hour,  tickets  to  the  Cafeteria,  worth  60  cents , 
were  issued  to  the*. 

Aoproxiiaate  number  of    Approximate  nuaber 
students  needing  tickets   of  tickets  Issued 

First  Semester  57  1U17 

Second  Semester  U2  1685 


Total   3102 
Waitresses 


n 


The  serving  in  Suss  Hall  during  1952-53  was  done  by  student  waitresses* 
Fifty-one  waitresses  started*  During  the  year  2U  dropped  serving  because  of 
schedule  difficulties,  lack  of  interest,  and  predominantly  because  they  could 
earn  more  money  at  stores  in  Monte lair,  Newark,  Pater son,  etc*  The  year  ended 
with  only  27  waitresses,  many  of  whoa  had  to  serve  2  or  3  meals  a  day. 


Late  Leave 


All  Chapin  and  Russ  girls  who  needed  to  be  admitted  aft^r  the  closing  hours 
of  the  dormitories  were  let  in  by  students  selected  by  the  Inter-Dormitory  Council, 
the  Housemothers,  and  myself*     They  received  60  cents  per  hour  or  any  part  thereof 
credit  toward  their  room  and  board* 


Number  admitted  latet 


Personal  reasons       W)0 
College  trips         5U7 


Total      1037 
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Television  .lorkahop 

On  Saturday,  October  11,  the  Television  Workshop  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Mr*  Howard  Fox,  held  a  two  hour  conference  in  the  Administration  Building*     There 
were  approximately  f>0  people* 

Inter-Dormitory  Weekend 

Friday  and  Saturday,  November  7  and  3,  Chapin,  Russ,  and  the  off -campus  men 
held  their  second  annual  Inter-Dormitory  weekend.     The  program  included: 

Friday  Informal  Dance  Russ  Hall 

Saturday  Semi-formal  Dinner  Russ  Hall 

Semi -formal  Dance  ^hapin  Hall 

As  last  year  the  week-end  oroved  to  be  a  great  success  and  will  undoubtedly 
grow  in  the  coming  years* 

International  Relations  Club  Conference 


On  January  17,  19i>3»  *  conference  of  nearly  500  high  school  students  from 


all  parts  of  the  State  met  and  had  lunch  in  the  cafeteria*     Thnre  were  small 
group  meetings  as  well  as  several  large  mass  meetings  during  the  day* 


Instrumental  Ensemble  Festival 

For  the  second  year  the  All  State  Instrumental  Ensemble  Festival  met  on  the 
campus  on  Saturday,  March  7,  1953*     Lunch  was  served  in  t  he  cafeteria  for  &out 
200. 


Classical  Language 

The  New  Jersey  Classical  Language  Association  held  its  annual  lunch  and 
meeting  in  Rues  Hall.     This  has  been  an  annual  meeting  for  some  years* 

Blood  Donor  Day 

For  the  second  J9W  the  Essex  County  Bloodmobile  came  to  the  campus  on 
Monday,  May  18,  1953,  for  a  "Blood  for  Korea"  Day.     This  drive  was  soonsored  by 
the  Montclair  Citlaenahip  Committee  and  the  Montclair  Red  Cross*     Those  giving 
blood  Included  students,  faculty  and  staff  members. 
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Alumni  Weekend 


The  Uontclalr  Alumni  Association  held  its  6th  annual  Homecoming  Weekend  on 
May  16th  and  17th.  Due  undoubtedly  to  the  <Var  Memorial  Fund  Drive  among  the 
Alumni,  many  more  than  usual  came  back  this  year,  and  seemed  to  thoroughly  enjoy 
themselves. 


Program 


Day. 

Saturday 

Saturday 
Saturday 
Saturday 

Saturday 

Saturday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Sunday 


ria* 


Place 


10:30  a.m.      Chaoin  Hall 


1:00  p.m. 
2:30  p.m. 
1:30  p.m. 
7:00  p.m. 

7rX  p.ia. 

9:00  p.m. 

12:30  p.m. 

2:30  p.m. 


Russ  Hall 
Russ  Hall 
Chapin  Hall 
Russ  ''all 

Mb  31dg. 

Cafeteria 
Amphitheatre 


^vent 


Approximate 
Attendance 


Registration  75 
Coffee  &  Doughnut* 

Lunch  l£0 

Business  Meetlnf  150 

Faculty  deception  200 

3uffet  Suor>er  150 
Class  of  19U2 

Buffet  Supoer  70 
Russ  Hall  Variety  Show   1J>0 

Picnic  125 

Concert  200 
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China  Institute 

Again,  the  China  Institute  met  on  the  campus  from  June  28  to  July  11.  Some 
of  the  staff  and  students  lived  in  Chapin  Hall,  and  the  meetings  were  held  in 
Chapin  Hall,  College  H  igh  School,  the  Administration  Building,  and  the  Amphitheatre. 
The  Convocation  Luncheon  was  served  in  the  Cafeteria,  and  was  quite  a  celebration. 
Inasmuch  em  this  was  the  10th  year,  there  was  a  birthday  cake.  Attendance  at 
the  luncheon  wag  225.  Tea  was  served  In  Chapin  in  the  late  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,  and  the  conference  was  ended  with  a  staff  and  executive  comittee  dinner  in 
Russ  Hall  on  July  10th. 

United  Nations  Institute 

The  United  Nations  Institute  met  on  the  campus  for  the  third  time  from 
July  13  to  25>«  A  tea  was  held  in  Chapin  Hall  on  the  first  afternoon  to  g  reet 
the  group.  A  few  of  the  students  lived  in  Chapin  Hall,  and  as  at  the  China 
Institute,  meetings  were  held  in  Chanin  Hall,  College  High  School,  the  administration 
Building  and  the  Amphitheatre. 
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This  past  year  was,  I  feel,  a  very  important  one  in  the  life  of  the  College 
and  the  Student  Government  Association  ".xecutive  Board.  Through  its  constant 
cooperation  with  the  Administration,  the  S.G.A.  Board  played  a  valuable  part  in 
making  it  so*  I  strongly  believe  that  the  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and  help- 
fulness which  exists  between  the  S.G.A.  Board  and  the  Administration  is  one  of 
the  finest  things  in  the  life  of  the  College* 

The  S.0*A*  Board  cooperated  in  the  forming  of  the  State  Teachers  Inter- 
Relatlons  Conference  (S.T.I.R.C.).  This  group  worked  out  an  insurance  plan  to 
benefit  all  of  the  colleges*  The  forming  of  S.T.I .R.C.  should  prove  to  be  of 
great  benefit  in  the  drawing  together  and  the  mutual  exchange  of  ideas  of  all  six 
State  Teachers  Colleges. 

Another  accomplishment  of  the  S.G.A.  Board  wae  the  establishment  of  the 
Grace  U,  Freemen  Cltlsenship  Award.  This  award  is  to  be  given  yearly  to  the  out- 
standing male  student  at  Uontclalr,  and  replaces  the  John  Riddell  Award. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Greek  child.  Harltza,  whom  the  S.G.A.  Board  five  or  six 
years  ago  adopted,  has  now  grown  up.  the  Board  this  year  adopted  an  American 
Navajo  Indian  child* 

Por  the  first  time  the  S.G.A.  Board  at  the  end  of  the  year  spent  its  re- 
maining Community  Chest  money  to  send  seven  underprivileged  children  to  camp* 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  S.O.A,  Board,  the  Citizenship  Committee  made 
plans  with  the  Administration  for  the  inclusion  of  carefully  selected  students 
on  various  faculty  committees*  The  co^working  of  faculty  and  students  on  some 
of  these  committees  should  prove  beneficial.  The  Citizenship  Committee  also 
sponsored  a  group  which  worked  with  the  Montclair  Neighborhood  Center.  The 
Blood  Drive  described  under  Conferences  was  also  a  project  of  the  Cltlsenship 
Committee. 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year  the  3.C.A.  3oard  sponsored  the  College 
Carnival  and  in  a  day  and  a  half*  due  to  the  hard  work  of  many  club  members* 
over  0l5OO  was  cleared  for  the  W.M.F*  As  well  as  the  Carnival,  two  other 
S.O.A.  delegated  groups,  the  Student  Musical  Group,  and  the  Spanish  Fiesta 
Group,  turned  over  sizeable  amounts  to  the  W.V.P* 

In  addition  to  the  Blood  Drive,  three  College  personnel  were  aided  by 
blood  transfusions  given  by  19  students  and  faculty* 

The  problem  of  service  in  the  Rues  Hall  Dining  Room  mentioned  in  last  year's 
report  was  even  more  difficult  this  year,  but  at  the  present  it  seems  best  to 
meet  it  as  well  as  possible,  but  to  seriously  consider  other  methods  of  handling 
it. 

Due  to  the  small  number  living  in  the  dormitory  during  the  Summer  Session, 
Chapin  Hall  was  kept  open  and  Russ  Hall  was  used  only  for  the  serving  of  meals* 
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(Continued) 


On  the  whole,  I  believe,  that  the  past  ye*r  was  a  good  one  and  that  Montclalr 
mar  well  look  forward  to  constant  Improvements  In  the  future* 


Respectfully  submitted, 


//Lua^iMjUr    UMwLkm*^ 


Margaret  A,  Sherwtn 
Dean  of  Women 
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New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair 

Director  of  Personnel  and  Guidance 

Report  to  the  President 

Academic  Year 

1952  -  1953 


The  Student  Personnel  Services  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College  are  carried  on  by  a  competent ,  well  trained  staff  which  includes 
the  following t- 

Director  of  Personnel,  Dean  of  Women,  Dean  of  sen  (on  military 
leave),  College  Physician,  Veterans  Counselor,  and  the  clerical  and  dorm- 
itory staffs* 

The  Student  Personnel  service  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College  at  Montclair  is  built  around  the  following  major  activities: 

A*  Admission  and  Freshman  Orientation 

1*  Visitation  to  high  schools  for  recruitment 

2.  Planning  and  administration  of  the  selective  admission 

program. 
3*  The  program  of  Freshman  Week 
ii«  The  Freshman  Orientation  Course  -  2  semester  credits, 

required  of  all  new  students* 

B*  Personal  Counseling 

1*  To  assist  student 8  in  all  matters  academic,  social  or 

personal 
2,  Administer  a  program  of  Faculty-Students  Advisors. 

C*  Student  Activities 

1*  To  assist  students  and  faculty  in  the  planning  and  car- 
rying out  of  a  well  balanced,  and  interesting  social  pro- 
gram compatable  with  the  philosophies  of  a  teacher  train- 
ing institution* 

2*  To  act  as  a  calendar  clearing  house. 

3*  To  act  as  a  coordinating  agent  to  keep  records  and  supply 
information  for  college  clubs  and  societies* 

D*     Housing 

1*  To  operate  Men's  and  Women's  Dormitories  and  apartments 

for  married  veterans* 
2*  To  find  approved  private  housing  for  students  unable  to 

secure  dormitory  space* 
3*  To  assist  faculty  and  staff  with  family  housing  problems. 

£•     Scholarship  and  financial  Aid 

1*  Administer  the  State  Scholarship,  work  scholarships  and 

laboratory  assistantship  program* 
2*  Administer  the  private  scholarship  funds  of  the  college. 
3*  Administer  a  part-time  and  summer  job  placement  bureau* 

F*     Military  Service  and  Veterans  Counseling 
1.  Selective  Service 
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a.  Contact  with  Draft  Boards  and  filing  proper  records  on 
each  male  student. 

b.  Administer  Selective  Service  Qualification  Test, 

2.  Procurement  Service  for  all  branches 
a*  Dissiminate  information 

b.  Entertain  teams  of  recruiters 

c.  Plan  programs  of  laision. 

3.  Veterans 

a.  Operate  under  laws  3k6,   16,  and  550  to  enable  veterans 
to  attend  school. 

b.  Keep  records  and  contact  with  Veterans  Administration* 

G.  Student  Health  Services 

1.  Preventive 

a*  Preadmission  Examination 

b.  Routine  periodical  examinations 

c.  Chest  X-rays 

d.  Audiometer  and  eye  tests 

2.  Curative 

a.  Operate  infirmary  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  minor 
ailments. 

3.  Remedial 

a.  Teaching  courses  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Healthful  liv- 
ing and  hygiene. 

b.  Corrective  work  such  as  diets,  treatment  for  acne,  eye 
glasses,  dental  exercise,  corrective  physical  education. 

H.  Testing  and  Research 

1.  Administration  of  testing  programs 

a.  Admission 

b.  Freshman  Orientation 

c.  National  Sophomore  Examination 

d.  National  Teachers  Examination 

e.  Selective  Service  Qualifying  Examination 

2.  Laision  with  classroom  testing 

a.  Assist  faculty  in  planning 

b.  All  tests  must  be  ordered  through  this  office. 

3«  Research  studies  made  on  all  phases  of  college  program  ef- 
fecting student  personnel  services. 

In  addition  to  this  program  with  the  undergraduate  students  the 
Director  of  Personnel  is  also  head  of  the  graduate  division  of  Personnel  and 
Guidance.  The  program  of  this  division  has  been  revised  and  expanded  until 
now  it  enrolls  the  second  largest  group  of  graduate  students.  This  expan- 
sion will  continue  in  the  future • 

Recommendations  t - 

1.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  outstanding  needs  of  this  department 
is  a  revision  of  the  physical  facilities  to  provide  adequate  conference 
space. 


- 
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2.  That  we  give  serious  consideration  to  the  addition  of  a  Dean 
of  Man  who  will  teach  and  counsel  in  the  Personnel  and  Guidance  Department. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Larl  Cr'Davis, 
Director  of  Personnel 
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Report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee  -  19$2-19$3 
1.  Developments  and  Trends 

Possibly  the  most  outstanding  experience  in  the  past  year  was  the  eval- 
uation of  our  whole  program  by  the  committee  of  the  AACTE.  TTe  had  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  during  the  preceding  year  in  an  attempt  to  review  and  eval- 
uate many  aspects  of  our  graduate  program* 

I  shall  insert  here  the  commendations  made  by  our  evaluating  committee i 

I*  Your  visitors  note  with  approval  that  the  present  graduate  program  is 
aiming  seriously  at  standards  of  graduate  work  sufficiently  high  to 
challenge  the  efforts  of  mature  students.  This  seems  to  be  evidenced 
by  the  requirements  for  matriculation  and  by  tlie  screening  procedures 
set  up.  It  is  evidenced  also  by  the  provision  that  graduate  credit 
is  not  granted  for  shortages  in  the  undergraduate  preparation,  and  by 
the  provision  for  termination  of  matriculation  when  the  work  of  a 
student  drops  below  acceptable  standards.  As  an  indirect  piece  of 
evidence  might  be  cited  the  preparation  of  the  staff t  Doctor's  de- 
grees, 67*  j  60  hours  toward  doctorate,  30% 1   Master1 s  degrees,  #• 

2.  lour  visitors  also  note  with  approval  the  limitation  placed  on  the 
graduate  program  of  students  employed  full  time.  °uch  students  are 
limited,  modally,  to  six  <praduate  credits. 

3.  We  also  note  with  approval  the  application  to  the  graduate  program 
of  a  "Statute  of  Limitations";  namely,  that  the  requirements  for  the 
Master's  degree  must  be  satisfied  within  five  years  of  matriculation. 
This  kind  of  provision  is  necessary  t  o  give  a  graduate  program  con- 
tinuity and  prevent  attenuation  over  an  indefinite  time  span. 

2u  We  approve,  too,  the  provision  that  otherwise  highly  qualified  senior 
students,  within  a  small  number  of  credits  of  the  baccalaureate  de- 
gree, be  permitted  to  begin  a  limited  program  of  graduate  study, 
the  credits  earned  to  be  transferred1  to  the  graduate  program  if  and 
when  the  student  has  been  accepted  for  graduate  matriculation. 


Recommendations  will  be  commented  on  as  they  are  noted.  The  first  one  is, 
"that  a  careful  study  be  made  of  the  extent  of  the  need  for  continuing  the 
present  seven  curricula  as  well  as  a  study  of  possible  need  for  additional 
graduate  curricula."  We  shall  give  some  thought  to  this  recommendation  in  our 
graduate  committee  meetings  through  the  coming  year. 
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The  second  recommendation  made  by  the  evaluating  committee  was  on  the 
question  of  the  weighting  of  the  graduate  teaching  load.  This  has  been  talked 
about  in  some  of  our  meetings  and  re  had  previously  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
reached  by  the  evaluating  committee,  that  the  ratio  ought  to  be  3  to  2  be- 
tween graduate  and  undergraduate  teaching.  If  a  full  load  of  undergraduate 
teaching  is  1$  hours,  then  a  full  program  at  the  graduate  level  should  be 
10  hours* 

Their  third  recommendation  suggested  that  our  program,  especially  in  the 
subject  matter  departments*  is  putting  too  much  emphasis  on  subject  matter 
courses  and  not  enough  on  professional  content  courses.  This  is  a  point 
which  may  merit  some  consideration  in  our  discussion  of  curriculum  in  the 
future* 

The  fourth  recommendation  is  one  which  is  not  new  to  us.  that  of  an  in- 
ternship in  connection  with  our  programs  in  Personnel  and  Guidance,  and 
Administration  and  Supervision.  W§  have  talked  about  this  in  our  graduate 
committee  meetings  but  have  thus  far  found  no  means  of  implementing  it. 
It  is  a  point  which  merits  further  serious  consideration. 

The  recommendation  on  a  program  in  the  area  of  student-teacher  super- 
vision and  coordination  is  one  to  which  we  have  thus  far  not  given  considera- 
tion. I  am  not  certain  what  would  be  involved  in  such  a  curriculum  that  is 
not  already  available  in  our  offerings  in  Administration  and  Supervision. 

The  final  recommendation  with  respect  to  examination  of  class  size  is 
one  of  those  perennial  ones  for  us.  ^  ^  beeQ  a  problem  ^^^^ 

there  has  been,  to  date,  no  easy  solution  although  some  thought  has  been 
given  to  it. 
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Other  problems  of  concern  to  the  Graduate  Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  items  that  have  been  especially  pointed  out  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  evaluating  committee,  the  graduate  committee  has  been 
concerned  with  other  problems  among  7fhich  are  the  following* 

1.  Larger  blocks  of  work.  Our  program  does  not  yet  offer  sufficient 
opportunity  for  courses  which  carry  more  than  the  limited  two  semester  hours 
of  credit  which  most  courses  now  carry, 

2,  A  third  major  in  Integration  which  has  been  in  process  for  some  time 
but  which  has  not  yet  been  completed*  This  has  seemed  to  be  an  urgent  matter 
during  the  past  two  years  and  it  is  ray  hope  that  we  may  reach  a  conclusion  on 
it  soon* 

3*  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  provide  special  course  work  for  teachen 
of  the  so-called  core-curriculum*  This  has  not  thus  far  been  talked  over  in 
the  graduate  committee  and  it  rairht  be  something  for  us  to  consider. 

h*  It  is  very  probable  that  we  shall  before  many  years  be  urged  to  develop 
graduate  curricula  in  Llusic  and  in  the  various  new  majors  which  wL  11  make  up  a 
part  of  the  new  developments  in  the  undergraduate  program. 
Graduate  Eulletin 

Considerable  time  was  spent  during  the  pact  year  in  the  revision  of  our 
graduate  Eulletin  which  is  now  In  'bao  hands  -ef  ^fche  publisher,  attention  was 
given  to  several  matters  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  bulletin  more  useful  to 
students  and  perhaps  less  cumbersome,  namely i 

1.  Fairly  complete  revision  of  the  first  few  pages  on  general  information; 

2.  A  brief  statement  of  requirements  for  the  U.A.  in  each  department  in- 
serted before  the  listing  and  description  of  courses  for  that  de- 
partment. 

3.  Elimination  from  the  graduate  bulletin  of  course  descriptions  which 
are  to  be  found  in  our  undergraduate  bulletin.  This  meant  that  the 
course  title  without  description  appears  in  the  Graduate  Bulletin. 

Report  on  our  Graduate  Program  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

In  March  of  the  past  year  there  was  a  recuest  from  the  State  Board  of  Ed- 
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ucation  for  *  comprehensive  report  on  our  graduate  program  at  Monte lair. 

Due  to  the  illness  and  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee, 

the  burden  of  preparing  this  report  fell  on  Dean  Huber.  L*an   T'i±>er  should 

have  credit  for  a  very  good  piece  of  irork  on  this  matter.  Since  the  report 

should  be  available  in  your  files,  it  will  not  be  included  here* 

Statistical  Materials  for  the  Graduate  Division 

!•  Number  of  M.A.  degrees  granted  in  June  1953   -   61u 

Aug.  1953   -  k2 

2.  Newly  matriculated  students  by  department  from  September  1952  to 
August  1953 1 

Administration  and  Supervision  55 

Business  Education  lli 

English  16 

Mathematics  10 

Language  1 

Personnel  and  Guidance  16 

Science  6 

Social  studies  21         Total  -  Ha 

3*  Students  now  matriculated  by  department t 

Administration  and  Supervision  159 

Business  Education  55 

^lish  67 

Language  2 

Mathematics  1*6 

Personnel  and  Guidance  93 

Science  55 

Social  Studies  121        Total  -  6l8 

lu  Number  of  candidates  whose  applications  are  pending,  by  department » 

Administration  and  Supervision  y6 

Business  Education  18 

English  18 

Mathematics  8 

Personnel  and  Guidance  30 

Science  17 

Social  Studies  18         Total  -  Il£ 

5«  Candidates  no  longer  included  on  our  lists  for  reasons  given i 

a.  inactive  file  -  7 

b.  withdrawn  -    6 

c.  refused  entrance  -  2 
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6.  COLLEGES  FROM  "/RICH  ORADUAT     ENTS  NOW  MATRICULATED  RI       THEIH 
BACCALAURLATL.  DECRiX : 


A  &  T  College  -  1 

Barnard.  College  -  1 

Bennett  College  -  1 

Bloomfield  College  -  3 

Bob  Jones  University  -  1 

Boeton  University  -  2 

Bradley  University  -  1 

Brooklyn  College  -  1 

Brown  University  -  1 

Eucknell  University  -  1 

Catholic  University  -  1 

Colby  College  -  3 

Colgate  University  -  1 

College  of  St.  iOizabeth  -  5 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York  -  1 

Cornell  University  -  1 

Dana  College  of  the  University 

of  Newark  -  1 
Drew  University  -  8 
Duke  University  -  2 
E»  Stroudaburg  State  Teachers 

College  -  h 
Eastern  Kentucky  State  Teachers 

College  -  1 
Falrleigh  Dickinson  College  -  2 
Pordha-u  University  -  1 
franklin  and  Marshall  College  -  2 
Georgetown  University  -  2 
Guilford  College  -  1 
Hampton  Institute  -  1 
Higher  Teachers  College,  Iraq  -1 
Hobart  College  -  1 
Holy  Cross  College  -  1 
Hood  College  -  1 
Hope  College  -  1 
Howard  University  -  1 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College  -  1 
Keuka  College  -  1 
Lafayette  College  -  2 
Lehigh  University  -  1 
Limestone  College  -  1 
'Aount  Carmel  College  -  1 
Muhlenberg  College  -  U 
New  Jersey  College  for  Women  -  5 
New  York  University  -  16 
Oberlin  College  -  1 
Ohio  State  University  -  1 


Panzer  College  -  11 
Pennsylvania  State  College  -  2 
Pratt  Institute  -  1 
Rider  College  -  7 
Rutgers  University  -  22 
ft.  Bonaventure  College  -  1 
St.  John's  University  -  2 
St.  Lawrence  University  -  2 
St.  Peter* s  College  -  2 
Seton  Hall  University  -  13 
Smith  College  -  1 
Springfield  College  -  2 
State  Teachers  College  at 

Qlaesboro  -  1 
State  Teachers  College  at 

Jersey  City  -  6 
State  Teachers  College  at 

Montclair  -  3k2 
State  Teachers  College  at 

Newark  -  11 
State  Teachers  College  at 

Paters on  -  US 
State  Teachers  College  at 

Trenton  -  £ 
State  Teachers  College  at 

Vest  Chester  -  2 
Swarthmore  College  -  1 
Syracuse  University  -  U 
Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University  -  1 
Temple  University  -  1 
Tufts  College  -  1 
Tusculum  College  *  1 
Union  College  -  1 
University  of  Alabama  -  1 
"  Florida  -  1 
Illinois  -  1 
••  Maine  -  1 

■  Michigan  -  1 
M  No. Carolina  -  1 
"  Pennsylvania  -  2 

■  Wisconsin  -  1 
Upsala  -  16 

Vassar  College  -  3 
Wabash  College  -  1 
Washington  University  -  1 
Washington  &  Lee  Univ.  -  1 
Wesleyan  Univ. (Conn)  -  2 
West  Virginia  Wesleyan  -  1 
Wheaton  College  -  3 
Xavier  University  -  1 
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Comments  on  statistical  materials. 

1.  The  number  of  U.A.  degrees  granted  in  the  pest  five  year  period  has 
been  as  follows i 

1919  -  100 
19*0  -  137 

1951  -  129 

1952  -  120 

1953  -  106  Total  -  592 

i 

The  above  tabulation  is  the  total  for  June  and  August  for  each  year. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  high  point  in  degrees  granted  was  reached  in 
1950  with  a  decline  up  to  this  year. 

2.  Newly  matriculated  students  for  each  year  for  the  past  five  years  are 
listed  in  the  following  tabulation} 

1918-^9  -  216 
1919-50  -  179 
1950-51  -  162 
1951-52  -  111* 

1952-53  -  11a  v. 

This  flow  of  new  matriculants  largely  reflects  a  trend  which  was  strong- 
ly influenced  by  the  carry-over  of  veterans  who  wished  to  go  on  for  I 
graduate  work*     The  veteran  crop  has  now  been  taken  care  of  and  most 
matriculants  in  the  past  two  years  have  been  non-veterans. 


The  total  of  matriculated  students  in  August  of  each  year  for  the  past 
four  years  has  run  as  follows t 

19lj9-50  -  560 
1950-51  -  606 
1951-52  -  601 
1952-53  -  616 

Our  rolls  show  that  592  M.A.  degrees  were  granted  in  the  past  five  years 
and  we  now  have  616  students  whose  matriculations  are  active.     There  has 
boon  a  trend  toward  a  fairly  constant  flow  of  students  through  our 
graduate  program  in  the  past  five  years. 

Our  student  population  is  drawn  from  88  different  universities,  liberal 
arts  colleges  and  teacher's  colleges.     Slightly  more  than  half  of  our 
graduate  students  are  graduates  of  Montclair  State  Teachers  College.     It 
nay  be  noted  that  the  proportion  of  Uontclair  State  Teachers  College 
students  in  the  graduate  student  body  has  remained  fairly  constant  over 
the  past  five  years. 

tiona: 


1.  The  Graduate  Committee  should  evaluate  the  present  graduate  curricu- 
la in  the  light  of  i 

a.  The  report  of  the  evaluation  Committee  from  A.A.C.7.-.   (This  was 
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planned  for  the  Spring  of  1°53  but  not  done  due  to  illness 
on  my  part). 

b.  The  state-wide  movement  now  under  way  for  reconsideration  of 
the  curricula  for  teacher  education  in  New  Jersey. 

2.  We  should  reach  a  decision  very  soon  about  a  third  major  In  Integra- 
tion. It  has  been  discussed  and  planned  by  the  Integration  Department,  agreed 
upon  by  the  Graduate  Committee,  but  no  final  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Administrative  Council.  Students  have  for  some  time  been  expecting  that  such 
an  offering  would  be  made  available  to  them. 

3.  It  would  be  well  to  have  a  follow-up  study  of  students  who  have  at- 
tained the  U«/«  degree  in  personnel  and  guidance.  This  would  be  in  line  with 
the  study  now  being  planned  f  or  those  with  a  major  in  Administration  and 
Supervision. 

Ii.  Records  of  prospective  candidates  for  graduate  work  should  reach  the 
graduate  office  earlier  than  many  of  them  now  do.  ?"e  need  tine  to  evaluate 
the  undergraduate  transcript  and  to  check  other  items  which  may  be  of  some 
importance  in  reaching  decisions  about  candidates.  The  graduate  committee 
should  consider  this  matter. 

5.  ?Je  ought  to  set  a  limit  to  the  number  of  credits  toward  the  U.A. 
which  can  be  earned  through  senior-graduate  courses. 

6.  Probably  no  graduate  student  should  be  permitted  to  count  course 
credits  for  both  certification  and  the  M.A.  degree.  The  graduate  committee 
may  wish  to  consider  this. 

7.  To  screen  certain  students,  we  should  agree  upon  some  standard  meas- 
uring instruments  for  use  in  our  admission  work.  The  graduate  committee  may 
want  to  consider  this  problem  in  the  coming  year. 

8.  The  time  allowance  in  semester  hours  credit  for  work  in  the  graduate 
office  and  on  graduate  division  problems  ought  to  be  increased.  The  chair- 

of  the  graduate  committee  now  has  four  semester  hours  for  this  work  and 
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it  Is  recommended  that  this  be  increased  to  six  semester  hours* 
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M  -  1952  to  1953 


Lete  retort  Is  contained  in   the  attached   p*g«s,  i  ed 

at  the  clo?e  of  the  1952  ftilltT  Fession,    the  ra..i  Boaaatar  of  1952,   end 
the  Spring  femester  of  1953* 

^n  the  vhole,   so   far  as  attendance  wac   concerned,    _t  w.s  a  very 
setisfrtctory  year.        The  drop  In  rttendance  in  men  atudantl   in  the  summer 
probably  cannot  be  pvri  :ed,    rlnce  nen  teachers  alveys   try  to   earn  addi- 
tional laecm     urlng  the  months  when  the  schools  are  not  in  session.        At 
the  time  v'-.en  ve  had  nany  Veterans  here,    ts<in»j  work  under  Um  G.I.    Pill, 
the  total  men  students  here  in  the  summer  was  high  because  the  Veterans, 
receiving  an  income  in  the  summer  *s  well  as   in  the  acrdenic  yerr,   *nd 
heir;c,  required   to  maintain  continuous  work  so   fsr  as  possible,  ed 

the  Pummer  Sessions.        Now  that  most  of  t1  ere  MB  have  received  their 
A.M.   degrees,   there  must  be  fewer  men  who  can  afford  to  attend   in  anauai 

Ctudents  often  *s'<  me  why  we  tie  not  offer  new  courses  Bora  oftam« 

Naturally,   wo  continue  to  off       >      uired   courses,   but  th..-re  are  al- 

ready courses   15  Hid   described  in  our  Grr.  n  t  'ich  ara 

offered  verr  seldom,    tad   there  art  i tunities  for  new  i   that 

night  be  developed. 

In  tnia  connection,   the  comment  aoat   fra  uently  made  is   that  ve 
should    try  to  have  h  I    itional  Institutes  and  no-  iy  con 

the  China   Institute  yor;r  aft  ar.  ;o  us   to 

£ive  courses  having  to  do  with  La tin- America.        Ve  night  try  offering 
c  urses  in  its  gaogra:  hy,   hirtory,    culture,   and  current  or  reo 
progress,   combined,  with  courses   i  .iish  langusge  and   one  or  ".ere 

field   trips,   over  a   succession  of  enmn -rs.        I  ea  sure   that  laany  of  our 

-•ra  who  already  hold   the  A."..     'agree  but  who  va   t  to   Icoap   on  vith 
study  without  working  for  another  aaayaa  would  welc  cries  of 

courses.        They  should  be  set  up  in  advance  es  ■  complete  offering  to 
cover  tne   ^ield  in  three  sumnors  or  four  summers.  an  coui  re 

offered  individually,   without  reforer.ee  to  the  Vhole     ieid,  not 

interest  the  grmp  I  have  in  mind,  which  would  li»ce  to  see  the  entire 
picture  in  advance  as  an  integrated  whole. 

If  this   feature  were  a  success,    the  continent  of  Africa   OOttld  ve 

treated   in   the  eame  way  R.ter  a   few  veers. 

Meanwhile,    if  one  or  more  additional  majors  on  tha  graduate  level 
are  e:j  roved,   this   -ivteion  of  the  College  should  c-ntinue  to   flourish. 

Fespectfull,  Ltted, 


I  vor 
t    in  Q]  :>nnei 


September  15,   1953 
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i 

.-IE 

CO]                    i  -iv  2 

rs 

-  -----  -     -  743 

On       .    JLAIP  col:                i 511 

*  On  China  Institute  r -lis 106 

Totel  on-           ts 617 

I  of  Conservation  Rolls  --------  —  131 

TotaJ  I      lal  students  on  all  Polls -  743 

**S1  idj  i  f  COLLEGE  Polls: 

1  ins          r:  under  the  G.I.  Bill) 32 

Q 535 

Totals  617 

i   s______________ _..___  4.96 

Senior-Graduates —  1 

Tot'  !  baking  work  .              Li 497 

iergraduatos  ---------  ---------  —  120 

Tot  S l7 


,'5i 

602 

____ 



829 


156 

6 

602 

465 
_7 

.'.72 
130 
602 


[BP3  0r   •   - 

Ey  '■'<•    -  ir  College- 

By  China  Institute  of   1  Jersey  ----------- 

To  :     ontclair 
By  State  School  of  Cons 

Tota]  Number  Courses  Gi1  1  r 

Av.   . 'o.  ■•     s  taken  by  each 


65 

"69 
i-2 
83 


71 

_3 
74 

_9 
33 
-  .5 


FEGI  .  :  cour; 

At  Monte Li  ir 

In  regular  .      s  ssion  courses-  -------- 

In  Television  F,ducati  

In  Two-1      Ihina  I       

-  ions  Institute 

■■-  ltin      nited  States  (10  v  seks) 

ssion  field  trip  (1^.  days) 

In  Tvo-weeks  wc       Ln  Ci  1  ation 

In  Post-summer-    Lon  course  in  Driver  Fducati 
Total  in  ell  Kontclj  Li  "     e  courser 


1078 

12 

106 

115 

30 


23 
1.364 


1416 

96 
63 

36 

14 

25 
[S55 

152 


In  courses  of  tl  onservi      ______ 

TOTAL  OF  AL1  "     RATION 

Av.  No.  r  ;. . •*   '   s  in  esch   ;  '  ilair  coarse 

- 

Totel  ...  .  1  f  "  ■  :  :lair  students 

d  of  Chins    Institute  stu  

,.    .    ;j0ad   pi  \: 

Total    ...•'.     ,oac  iservetion  School  

PAL  0^  ALT 

Av.  s.h.  losd  per  student        air 

Lr  sic        y 

ICORE  -  includii  - 

(Total  S.rf.  di  it  of  full- 

stu  le  ■*.  en  nt) 

*&*#  art  of  Lr  r  t  so  last  . 


1307 

.6 

21.9 

2955 

3363 

233 

3273 

51 

2  ' 

•'. 

3561 

39! 

5.3 

5.5 

204 

222 

FINAL  PEP0P1  ,i  OF  1952  GRADUJ  [      . 

fmmenj 

s  summer,    for  the   fir       tj  te  since  the  Chin*    Institute  *cs  st   rted  in  L944, 
thi  '01    the  courses  or  this  Institute  were  paid   into  by 

Office  of  the  College,  with  the  names  of  th 
;  .  the  regular  roll      -  nt  by  me  to  the  Business  jr.       Vh 

1'  urse  offering   in  the  summer  of  1944  has  now  grown  to  four  coi 

1-952.  n  June  30  end  ended  July  12. 

Lons  Institute  offer       bwo  courses  this   .  r.       They  1 

Monday   folic       ..     the  close  of  the  Chine    Institute  and  17     Chin  ite  students 

Lned  for  United  Nations  Institute. 

"fr.  ".  -iter  Kops  ws  s  in  chrrge  op   bhe        rkshop  features  of  both  Institutes 
ffort  to  raise  the  stenderds  of  work  performed  by  the  works  ioj 
students.       Those  who   teice  irk   Cor  no  credit  do  not  attend  these 

:shops  in  Citizei  bion,  a  be  ;  courst    rnd  pn  advanced  one, 

were  c  r  for  the  entire  six  •  I  .ion,   a£   wes  the 

new  Television  in  Ed  n  (-''orksl  3p.  i    lly,  thos  se  courses  w 

not  able   co  Uke  either  ihins   Institute  or  the 

Of  the  23  students  who  enroil<        fo]    the  post-sumraer-s  rse  in  Driver 

icetion,  6  had  been     enrolled   in  courses  of  suramei    session. 

The  field   trip  this   sural    r  v  <g  the  one  thrt  covers  the  entire  United  i  nd 

lasts  for  ten  weeks.  of  the  30  students  who  vent  on  the    *  • 

could  attend  my  other  course  this  s      ier. 

Since  the  toi  ■  1  th  ■    pi  the  twe   Institutes   is  6   s.    . 

end  some  students  desire  ■    t  of  8  s.h.  i       rdei    to  make  complete  use  of  th  Lr 

tine,    '  "it  be  well  to  i  i      or  the  summ3r  of  .>/■■'     -    bw<  -w  .      trip 

course  to  foliov   immediatelj    "  -  f-tions  Institute.       A  e     - 

bin?  Lion  of  both  Institutes  with   the    field  trip  would  total  of  8  ne 

Institute  and     the   field   tr  *  5  s.h.   and  wouJ  nts. 

j    ■-j.gtice  l  F'.'-r-ort 

DIVIDUALS  -  74* 

On   the  Montcleir  Polls  -------  tfen  -  23  en  -  ;               Totrl  -  617 

On  Conservation  School  Tolls  -----  'jen  -    33  »  -  '>•           lotr.L  - 

Toti         Wen  -  2^9  -  .'.'    I            Totrl  - 

rrch  year,     recently,   th  bo  n  ettendai  In  1951 

i    re  331,  and  in  1950  there  wore  /..  ie  269  thi     sum     r.       The  number 

of  women  stays  very  ne«  rly  I  r  tc  .       . 

:  •   ..ys:  r-    '-T    cho   "■■.  -t  ■}.:  J;Fi:  '  '  ' 

work  undei    I         ..I.  Bill 

•    •  g     |  "     ; 7 

Women  Graduates 0 

Tote  I  Voter?  n  C  75 

Qp;  .    -    


)/52 


/3, 


Finn],  report  of  the  ?t  ■ 

Analys is  of  the  Mont* . J __i r  Pol] s , 

- 
■  .  137  1    raduates- ! 

,s 2  w  Women  tfndei  -- 92 

tea         -42]  Tote  j        N-Vet 

GFAtf^  V  "  NON-1  :      535 

of  Graduate  students 496 

*  (.':■•            ',  1                                   students-     121 
u!  -  MP  POLLS 6j7 

*0f  this  number  1  one  was  •:.   Senior,   takini    woi  r-  'ur.te  credit. 

..  .-t   r-Hour  Load  of  Students  ntclair 


raber  r talents 

T:  king 

.H. 
1 

1  .  :  r-H 

0 

0 

6/, 

d. 

. 

159 

3 

53 

L 

3 

5 

15 

165 

6 

990 

j 

7 

2]. 

136 

1 

1  1  ' 

0 

Q 

y 

0 

33 

*10 

330 

0 

11 

1 

*-*L2 

12 

ol7 

Tot? is  — 

327" 

were  those  in  the  Cent:  L  United  Std        bourse  j  I  >oJc  a 

full  pro^r?;:,  of  sui     sr  -  I  by  the     rive:  bion  com-.--  . 

■it  who  took  a  full  program  of  -      en- 

rollment  i      the    [aster*s  Thesis. 

Average  number  S.H.    taken  by  Lr  Foils:      5-3 

WEIGH1]    D  SCO]  IP  STUDENTS:      1 

^ontc]?ir  Courses   thj      . '  :•     ^ 
;ber  Courses  offei  ed: 

r   '  Lscontinued 7 

r  courses  01 von — 

Number  CI-'  ?s  r( .  •  ions  wj  tween: 

•  16 

1C   .    ) ; 

20  -29  16 

30  -39  -•-  - 
40  -49   
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Final  Feport  of  the  Summer  Session  1952 
Fegistratlons  in  Hentclair  Courses  by  Departments 


Subject  Taught 

1         "U   ■      ■    '■'  - 

Accounting  end  Pusiness 

Art 

XngLish  *nd  other  language  arts 

Gee  jraphy 

Health  r nd  Physical  Education 

Math^ematios 

Psychology  and  Education 

Science:  Fie  Logy 

rci >nce:  General 

Science:  Physics 

Science;  Chemistry 

Social  studies:  Economics, 

Sociology,  and  Political  Science 
Social  Studies:  History 
Visual  Education 
Other  Courses: 

Field  Studies:  Continental  LJ.  S. 

China  Institute 

Television  Educt tion  Workshop 

United  Nations  Institute 

Driver  Education 

T  HALS 


P-  go  3 


No,  of  d 

iffcrent 

Gross 

courses 

taught 

Stud en 

t  Enrollments 

A 

33 

1 

3 

10 

130 

3 

39 

2 

H 

U 

5a 

25 

667 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

13 

1 

13 

5 

55 

2 

31 

1 

17 

1 

30 

A 

106 

1 

12 

2 

115 

1 

23 

69 


136A 


u'otei  The  last  tvo  analyses  .'hove,  class  sections  and     itrations  by  subject. 
taught,  are  token  from  the  report  sent  to  Dr.  Morrison  last  August.   This 
is  the  form  in  which  he  desires  it,  but  we  have  not,  until  new,  includ 
these  items  in  this  manner  in  my  report  to  the  Graduate  Committee  end  the 
President  of  the  College, 

Average  number  registrations  in  each  Montclair  coarse:  19.6 

In  order  that  there  may  be  a  brief  comparison  from  year  to  year,  I  have  m£  le  one 
which  I  will  place  at  the  beginning  of  this  report. 

Besp  ec tfully  submitt  :d , 


.  Favor 

Octol  er  20,  1952 


GF/.DU.<  )  CON 

fEPSES 


CO.  ON  OF  -  -      1952 

iTCDUAL  STUDENTS 
mber  Individual  Students  Enrolled 631 


with 


-Time  Students   (Fever  than  12  B.h.) 

L-Tirae  Students   (12  or  more  s.h.) 

Tota]   on-campus  students 

Extension  Students  (off-campus) 

Total s 

Veterans  (taking  work  under  the  F.I. Bill) 

Non-Veterans 


Graduates 

Senior-Grad\iates 

Total  taking  wor*.  for  Graduate  Credit- 
Undergraduates 


COURSES  GIVEN 

Part-Time  (on  campus) - 

^Daytime 

Extension  (off— campus)- 


519 
26 

545 
86 

631 


71 

560 

583 

2 

5*5 

46 


32 
65 

2 


*The  regular  undergraduate  college  courses, 
including  student  teaching 

REGTSTPATIONS  IN  THESE  C0UF'r 

In  the  Part-Time  courses  ______-_. 

In  the  Day-time  courses  ---------- 

In  the  Extension  courses  --------- 


936 

153 

95 


Total  of  all  registrations  —  1134. 

Average  number  co\irses  taken  per  student 1.87 

(This  'irop  is  due  to  the  new  rule,  limiting  the 
number  of  courses  that  may  be  taken.) 

Avert ge  number  registrrtions  in  the  Part-Time 

courses 29.2 

(Note  that  this  figure  is  given  because  it  can  be 
compered  with  data  of  past  years  when  no 
student  in  the  Part-Time  D  vision  was  admitted  to 
Day-Time  classes,  except  into  student  teaching.) 


'  ■"  ~c  LOAD 
Total  number  S.H.  taken  by  all  students 

Average  No.  S.H.  taken  per  stu.ent 


;:390 
149 


Fall 


582 

495 

34 
529 

53 
582 

116 
466 

523 


529 
53 


33 

53 

3 


964 

159 

56 

1179 


2.02 


29.2 


2563 
4.4 

160 


**  Weighted  Soore  (Total  S.H.  divided  by  16) 

**  Equivalent  to  a  full-time  student 

Note  that  while  more  students  attended,  the  weighted  score  is  lower  due  to  the  new 
rule  limiting  the  number  of  courses  c  student  me    :e. 


Prepared  by  E. 3. Favor  January  26,  1953 
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FINAL  FEPOPT  FOP  THE  FALL  195:      TER:  PART-T3  I  VISION 

NUMEEF  OF  INDIVIDUAL  STUDENTS  ENBOLLED  THIS  FALL  IN  ALL  COURSES 631 

II.  was  necessary  to  wait  until  the  registrations  were  received  early  in  January 
for  the  Christmas  Field  Trip  before  this  report  could  be  made.   irhile  there  were 

students  who  took  this  trip,  only  29  of  them  proved  to  be  new  registrant!  , 
other  V'o   being  already  enrolled  in  other  courses  of  the  fa^ .     ster. 

■  I   ling  feature  of  this  fall's  report  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  while  the  average  number  of  semester-hours  taken  show  t     Lropt 
bo  the  effort  made  by  Dean  Huber  to  limit  stuc.ents  so  far  at  possil 
to  '.'     M  r-hours  work:  if  teaching  full-time. 

BF]  ;  "  "OF  THE  ABOVE  FIGUPE:   Men:  307   Women:  324    Total:  631 

Comp- risen  of  Veterans  me'  /.'on-Vetbirns 

Men         69         233 

Women       _2         322 
Total  Veterans   71         560  Total  Non-Veterans 

Compr  risen  of  Graduate?  Men  with  Graduates  Women 
Veterans   68  2 

Non-Veterans  233  280 

Total  Men  Graduates     301  282   Total  Women  Graduates 

282 
Total  of  All  Graduates  583 

Oonpr risen  of  Uridor^rarustes  Men  with  Undergraduates  Women 
Veterans      1  0 

Non-Veterans    _5  4-2 

Total  Men  Undergraduates      6        Women       42 

42 
#Total  of  all  Undergraduates   48 

-"Two  of  these  undergraduates  were  given  permission  to  take  graduate  work  and  are 
listed  as  "Senior-Graduates"  as  they  are  Montclair  Seniors. 

COMBINATION  OF  GRADUATES  WITH  UNDEPGEADUATES 

Men       301            6  Tota]  Men:  307 

■en      232           42  Total  Women:  324 

Totals      583            43  631 

3  Graduate  students  enrolled  for  Supervised  Teaching  this  faiJ  arid  -re  included  in 
the  so-called  daytime  registrations. 

There  were  two  courses  offered  in     sion  this  fall*       were: 

At  Paterson:  Geography  E4.08A Political  G     hy  I  -  Cr:  2  s.l  .   This  was  a 

cooperative  course,  with  Dr.  Milstead  taking  the  graduate  students. 
At  Franklin:  English  K4-66 ,c     Development      -  Cr:  2  s.h.  Miss  Huffman 

It  has  been  arranged  that  both  these  courses  will  be  followed  by  others  Ln  the 
spring;  the  Peterson  course  will  be  followed  by  the  second  half  of  the  same  coursi 
that  at  Franlin  will  be  followed  hy  a  course  in  Training  the  Speaking  Voice, 
courses  at  Franklin,  due  to  weather  conditions,  are  given  in  eight  double  periods. 
The  fail  course  begins  and  ends  early;  the  spring  course  begins  and  ends  late. 

In  the  Peterson  course,  there  were  63  women  and  9  men  enrolled;  total:  77 
Of  these,  9  were  already  enrolled  for  on-campus  courses,  leaving  6S  tc  be 
considered  as  strictly  Extension  students. 


je  2   Final  Report,  of  bh  ber  -  Pi  rt-Tli  i  an       Lon  Division 

In  the  course  at  Franlin  there  vere  18  women  enrolled,  none  o?   vhom  were  taking 
any  work  this  fall  on  campus.  Thus  the  entire  18,  added  to  the  68  Extension 
students  in  the  Pater son  course,  give  a  total  of  86  Extension      ttsj  and  the 
addition  of  aU  figures  for  the  two  courses  (77  end  18)  gives  a  total  of  95 
registrations  in  those  two  off-e     courses. 

'  the  545  students  taking  work  on  campus,  26  were  taking  12  or  more  si 
woric  and  are  considered  to  be  Full-Time  students;  leaving  519  on-campus  Part-Time 
students.   Thus  the  following  table  reads: 

Men      Women 

-   e  Students 519    235      234 

Full-Time  Students 26     15       11 

-tension  Students 86   7       79 

Totals 63T    307      324 

21  Men  and  16  Women,  or  a  total  of  37  students  were  admitted  to  65  courses  of 
the  regular  day-time  college,  with  a  total  of  153  registrations.   Of  this  grouj  , 
7  were  foreign  students  (5  women  and  2  men). 

The  total  number  of  registrations  in  the  Pert-Time  courses  were  936. 

On  the  accompanying  sheet,  I  have  shown  the  total  number  of  seme? ter-h curs  carried 
by  the  students  this  fall.  The  following  table  shows  how  this  total  was  found: 

Number  Students     Taking  S.H.      Total  S.H. 

303                    X              2  606 

1X3  3 

2H                    X              4  856 

2X5  10 

72                    X              6  432 

1X7  7 

9X8  72 

0X9  0 

2  X             10  20 

1  11  11 

3  X  12  36    These  ere  the  Full- 
8  X  13  104    time  students 
3  X  14  42 
6  X  15  90 
3  X  16  AS 

2  X  17  34 
0  >:  18  0 
■L         X     19             1? 

631  2390 

The  ■"  ",  or  the  equiv     number  of  ULL-T1    "  Sents  enrolled  i 

this  Division  this  fall  is  found  by  dividing  2390  by  16,  bhe  usual  Load  of  a  full- 
tii    bui  ent.   The  result  is  149. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  this  has  been  a  very  satisfectory  semester. 


Respectfully  suhmitte  .   tiuary  26,  1)53 

Elizabeth  S.  Favor 

ersonnel 


> 


■ 
JERSEY  S  JO!.. LEGE 

COTTAEISON  OF 
INDIVIDUAL  ITS 

Number  Individu;  1  students  Enrolled 

Gross  total  for  Academic  Year  1952*53 

Number  who  attended  both  semesters 

MET  TOY/',!,  FOF  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

Sprin;      Lor,  1953 

;  ■  i-4"-      budents  (Fewer  then  12  s.h.) 

Full-Time  Students  (12  or  more  s.h.) 

Tot*  1  On-Campus  Students 

Extension  Students  (off-campus) 

Total 

Veterans  (taking  work  under  the  G.I. Bill) 

Non-Veterans 

Graduates 

Senior-Graduates 

Total  taking  work  for  Graduate  Credit 

Undergraduates 

Total 

urses  orv 

Part-Time  (on-campus) 

*Day-Time 

Extension  (off -campus) 

*The  regular  undergraduate  college 

courses,  including  student  teaching 

REGISTRATIONS  IN  TKE'SE  C0UF8ES 

In  the  Part-Time  courses 

In  the  Daytime  courses 

In  the  Extension  courses 

Total  registrations  in  all  courses 

Average  number  courses  taicen  per  student 

Average  number  registrations  in  the  Part- 
Time  courses 

>te  that  this  figure  is  given  because  it  cen 
be  compare.!  with  data  of  past  years,  when  no 
student  in  the  Part-Time  Division  was  admitted 
to  Day-Time  classes ,  except  student  teaching. 

Si  '  -    fURS  LOAD 

Total  number  S.H.  taken  by  all  students 

Average  No.  S.H.  taken  per  studenl 

**VEIGHTED  SCOPE  (Total  S.H.  divided  by  16) 

♦♦Equivalent  to  a  full-time  ..liege 


AT  MGNTCLAIR 

SPRING 

SPI 

1953   with 

1952 

684 

607 

1315 

1189 

336 

359 

929 

830 

523 

523 

23 

30 

546 

553 

138 

684 

54 
607 

59 

98 

624 

509 

611 

552 

9 
6"20 

9 

64 
684 

46 

607 

35 

34 

52 

40 

4 

3 

909 
107 

151 
1167 

1.8 

26 


2487 

3.6 

155 


988 

146 

62 

1196 

1.9 
29 


2570 
4.2 

160 


Prepared  May  5,  1953  by  Elisabeth  S.  Favor,  Assistant  in  ^rz  Personnel 
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FINAL  PEPOFT  rO?  THF  SPPING  1953  S]     P:  PART-TIME  AND  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

A  Comparison  of  the  figures  of  last  yeer  end  this  year  hsc   already  K 

as  of  April  15 •      re  was  one  error  on  that  comp-:risrin.   The  number  of  :jun- 
Veterans  should  reed  625,  not  62A. 

One  man,  a  graduate  of  the  College,  who  desired  to  return  to  take  some  of  the 
courses  In  Elementary  Education  being  offered  to  the  Seniors  subsequent  to  the 
Supervised  Student  Teaching  period,  was  accepted  severe 1  days  lete.   This  brings 
our  total  for  the  spring  semester  to  685.   However,  in  order  that  the  following 
date  may  conform  to  that  already  given  on  the  Comparison  mentioned,  I  hevu  not 
Included  this  man  in  them. 

Total  number  students  enrolled:  6S4   Men:  302     Vomen:  382 

Men  Veterans:  57  Men  Non-Veterans:  21,5 
Vomen  Veterans:  _2  Vroraen  Non-Veterans:  380 
Total  Veterans:    59   Total  Non-Veterans     625 

MEN  GRADUATES  Veterans:  57  WOMEN  GRADUATES  Veterans:  2  Total  Graduates:  59 
MEN  GRADUATES  Non-Vets :2A0  WOMEN  GRADUATES  Non-Vets:  312  Total  Graduates:  552 
Total  Men  GRADUATES:   297   Total  Women  GRADUATES:    3U  GRAND  TOTAL:     oil 

There  were  no  Veteran  Undergraduates  enrolled. 
Men  Undergraduates  Non-Veteran:  5  Vomen  Undergraduates  Non-Veterans:  68 

TOTAL  UNDERGRADUATES:  73  (9  of  whom  took  work  for  Gr.Cr.) 
Total  Graduates      611 
Total  All  Students  enrolled:  63A 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  spring  work  was  the  enrollment  of  a  total  of  eight 
students  from  foreign  countries: 

Miss  Annette  Chirikdjian  from  Egypt 
Miss  Lai la  Faidhi  from  Iraq 
Mr.  Abdul  Nofan  from  Iraq 
Miss  Shoshana  Karger  from  Israel 
Mrs.  Mary  IIui-Ming  Xaung  from  China 
Mr.  Erich  Krautsdorfer  from  Austria 
Miss  Edith  Kuerbos  from  Austria 
Miss  Vasso  Papc georgiou  from  Greece 

Seven  of  these  students  had  attended  during  the  fall  semester  also. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  whi '.   4   total  number  enrolled  this  sprir. 
greater  than  a  yesr  ago,  the  number  of  on-campus  students  was  fewer  (     he 
Comparison,  mentioned  above)  and  the  increased  total  is  due  to  the      that 
four  Extension  courses  were  given  this  spring.   They  were  as  follows: 

At  NETCONG:  Integration  E500A Basic  Educational  Trends,  taught  by  Dr.  ]    r, 

Dr.  Scott  Smith,  Dr.  Phipps,  Mr.  Morehead,  and  Dr.  Clayton,  with  a 
total  of  16  enrolled;  3  Men  and  13  Women. 

At  ATLANTIC  CITY:  Integration  E460E — The  Language  Arts  Program  of  Studies,  taught 
by  Dr.  Fulcomer,  with  45  enrolledj  I  Man  and  /.4  Women 

AT  PATERSON:  V?ith  the  Peterson  State  Teachers  College,  Integration  E450 — Psy- 
chological Foundations  of  Personality,  taught  by  Dr.  Fit      .     dy, 
with  67  enrolled;  7     nd  60  women. 

AT  SPARTA:  English  E454 — Training  the  Speaking  Voice,  taught  by  Kauffaan, 

with  23  enrolledj  3  Men  and  20  Women 

Of  this  total  of  151  students,  however,  only  13B  cen  be  classified  as  strid 

"Extension,"  since  the  other  13  were  enrolled  in  on-campus  courses  also. 
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There  hss  been  an  expression  of  interest  in 
courses,  md  while  this  data  can  always  be  tskun 
including  it  here  also: 

COURSE 

Bus.  Ed.  M07B Cor' sinner  Education  II 

Bus.  Ed.  A503-Adm.  &  Supv.  Business  Education 
Bus.  Ed.  A515A — Textiies  I 
Eng.  AA06 — The  Modern  Novel 
Eng.  A431B — Shakespeare  II:  Comedies 
Eng.  A457 — Workshop  in  Speech  Activities 
Eng.  A514 — Origin  &  Dev.  Arthurian  Legend 
Geog.  M10 — Economic  Geog.  Caribbean  America 
Integ.  AA07B--  TV  in  Ed.  Workshop  II 

Integ.  AA10 Teaching  Materials  Workshop 

Integ.  A440 Camping  Education 

Integ.  AA75A — Fundamentals  Elem.  Sch.  Music 

Integ.  A478 Elementary  School  Science 

Integ.  A500E — Sch. Adm. II:  Lav  and  Finance 
Integ.  A500F — Sch.Adm.III:  Comraunity  Eolations 

Integ.  A502 Org.  &  Adm.  Modern  High  School 

Integ.  A503 Methods  and  Instruments  Research 

Integ.  A50AB — Seminar  in  Curriculum  Organiz'n 
Integ.  A505 — Org.  &  Adm.Extra-Curric.Activ. 
Integ.  A518 — Supv.  Instruc'n  Elementary  Sch. 
Integ.  A521B — Psych. Tests  in  Guidance  Progms. 
Integ.  A532 — Supv.  &  Teach' g  Pead. Elem. Sch. 

Inter .  A536 Educational  Guidance 

Integ.  A603B — Prins.  &  Pracs.  Research  II 
Math.  A501B— -Adm.  &  Supv.  Mathematics  II 

Math.  A516 Theory  of  Functions 

Math.  A528 — M.  Materials  for  Club  programs 
Biol.  A/+07 — Comparative  Embryolog 

Sci.  A/,  i.OB Jr.  H.S.  Sci.  Demonstrations  II 

Soc.Stud.A4.50B — Modern  Economic  Problems  II 
Soc.Stud.A467 — Florida  Peninsula  (Field  Trip) 
Soc.Stud.AA79 — Ed.  &  Intercult.  Relations 
Soc. Stud. A492&— Stud. in  Amer.Life:  The  1T;st 
Soc,Stud.M93 — Western  Europe  s.  World  War  I 

Foc.Stud.A502 Origin  &  Dev.AmerConstitution 

Graduate  A500 Master's  Thesis 


the  enrollments  of  the  on-campus 
from  the  Class  Report  Lists,  I  am 


TEACHER 


Sheppard 

Froehlich 

Vandervecr 

Conrad 

Hamilton 

Bel  la  r» 

Krauss 

Milstead 

Conrad 

Fan tone 

Ambry 

Morse 

Allen 

Mo  relic  ad 

Dr.  Clark  McDermith 

Atkinson 

Lutz 

Fra;:  r 

Scott  Smith 

P]  ipps 

Ingebritsen 

Bristol 

Earl  C.  Davis 

Lutz 

Mai. lory 

David  R.  Davis 

Mr.  Adrian  Struyk 

ley 
Placek 
Rellahan 
Bye 

Clayton 
Bye 
Cohen 
Moffatt 
Ingebritsen  et  a.l  . 


TOTAL  NUMBER 
STUDENTS  ENROLLED 
18 
7 

10 
33 
19 
12 
22 

a 

13 
19 
13 
9 
13 
53 

7A 

16 

41 

22 

33 
87 
18 

44 

61 

7 

6 
10 

9 

8 


U 
25 
26 
36 
19 
29 
37 


There  were  eleven  graduate  students  who  took  the  Supervised  Teaching  this  spring. 
These  registrations  arc  included  with  the  regi3trrtions  in  th    jr-tii  .  course! 

On  the  following  p^ge  thare  is  a  table  snowing  the     iter-Hours  Load  of  all 
Btudents  enroll   .   On  the  Comparison  of  this  spring  with  last  spring,  it  was 
shown  that  the  amount  of  work  taken,  en  the  1  student,  had  dropped  from 

A. 2  to  3.6.   This  is  a  reflection  of  the  effort  of  the  Cox     bo  confin      nts 
teaching  full-time  to  not  more  than  L   s.h.  per  semester.   There  are  always  mi 
students  taking  only  one  course  (notably  the  off-campus  students)  and  this  pu' 
down  the  average. 
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Number  of 

Numb 

of 

Total 

Students  Taking 

.   il'S. 

Sera. Hrs .Taken 

0 

1 

0 

353 

2 

706 

0 

3 

0 

212 

4 

843 

1 

5 

5 

6 

480 

0 

7 

0 

9 

8 

72 

0 

9 

0 

4 

10 

40 

I 

11 

11 

7 

12 

84 

6 

13 

78 

7 

H 

98 

0 

15 

0 

3 

16 

48 

1 

17 

17 

684  2487 

Dividing  the  total  seraestar-hours  taken  by  the  number  of  students   Ln  attendance 
gives  an  average  of  3.6  s.h.   p  r  student. 

Dividing  the  total  semester-hours   tsicen  by  16,   the  load  of  a  full-t.i  3      sol] 
student,  gives  155  full-time  students,  whioVi  is  called  the  WEIGHTED  SCOPE  fr'r  the 
semester. 


Prennrod  by  Elizabeth  S.  Favor  Mry  12,   1953 


ANNUAL  RKPORT 


College  High  School 
1952-1953 


College  High  School  occupies  a  building  equipped  for  the  regular  classes 
and  activities  of  a  six-year  high  school .     It  is  aaintained  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  opportunities  for  demonstration*  observation,  and  experimentation  as  a 
part  of  the  professional  education  of  teachers  for  New  Jersey  secondary  schools. 

It  provides  prospective  teachers  with  an  opportunity  to  observe  and  to 
understand  better  the  reponsibilities  of  a  teacher  in  an  actual  school  situation 
and  to  work  within  a  framework  which  makes  provision  for  a  guided  study  of  in- 
dividual youth  of  adolescent  age*     while  the  program  at  College  High  is  college 
preparatory  in  character,  the  students  within  the  various  classes  are  typical  in 
ability,  attitude,  and  behavior  of  those  who  are  pursuing  similar  studies  in  most 
of  the  surrounding  secondary  schools  in  New  Jersey.     Eaphasis  is  placed  on  those 
teaching  methods  and  techniques  which  can  be  adapted  to  classroo     situations  in 
programs  of  any  character  so  that  a  prospective  teacher  observes  approaches  to 
subject-matter  teaching,  personality  development,  and  discipline  which  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  his  own  future  experience* 

The  school  is  administered  by  a  part-time  director  and  the  classes  are  taught 
by  various  members  of  the  college  staff.     Many  of  the  staff  members  who  teach  in 
College  High  School  have  the  dual  assignment  of  teaching  instructional  methods  to 
college  students  and  of  demonstrating  proposed  techniques  and  methods fbr  these 
prospective  teachers  through  the  medium  of  high  school  classes. 

Most  of  the  following  statements  summarise  the  activity  which  took  place  in 
College  High  School  during  the  past  year  while  the  remaining  ones  include  recom- 
mendations which  seem  to  the  Director  to  be  worthy  of  consideration* 


Ill 


:*nrclopmonts  and  Trends 

A*  Staff  members  are  continuing  to  plsy  an  active  role  in  the  determina- 
tion of  those  school  policies  which  relate  to  the  observational  aspects 
of  the  program*  The  following  represent  examples  of  this  activity! 

1*  Field  trips  are  now  regulated  by  a  definite  policy. 


2*  Planned  emphasis  is  being  given  to  the  pupil  accounting* 
and  other  routine  housekee  ing  roles  oX  the  classroom 


Provieion  is  being  made  whereby  certain  demonstration 
teachers  are  able  to  meet  with  their  ethode  students  in 
the  high  school  directly  following  demons  -.ration  lessons* 


u*  Cumulative  records  in  the  high  school  office  have  bi 

reorganised  so  as  to  be  of  more  value  to  college  students 
studying  individual  pupil  esses* 

£*  In  cooperation  with  the  psychology  and  guidance  departments 
of  the  college  an  ef xectlve  program  of  testing  has  been 
formulated  and  set  in  motion* 

6*  Demonstration  class  interruptions  due  to  pupil  activities  have 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum* 

7*  A  study  of  the  methods  of  reporting  pupil  progress  in  ths 
junior  high  school  years  is  well  underway* 


B*  The  teaching  staff,  the  heads  of  departments,  and  the  administration 
of  the  high  school  ere  continuing  a  systematic  reorganisation  of 
the  curriculum  in  order  to  improve  its  observational  value  to  pros- 
pective teachers*  The  reorganized  programs  in  grades  seven  (7)  and 
eight  (8)  are  now  in  operation*  Meetings  have  begum  with  the  social 
studies  teachers  in  grades  seven  (7)  through  twelve  (12)  for  the 
purpose  of  formulating  a  developmental  and  sequential  program  in 
this  field  for  the  entire  six  years*  Others  are  to  follow* 


Faculty  meetings  and  small  group  conferences  are  being  continued  aa 
the  means  for  developing  school  policies  collectively,  for  improving 
the  currio  lum*  and  for  fostering  s  demonstration  school  esprit  de 


D*  The  high  school  teaching  staff  is  gradually  aocspting  the  idea  that 
if  observational  experiences  v  to  be  most  worthwhile  for  the 
college  students  they  wist  reach  beyond  the  mere  observation  of 
teaching  techniques  f  that  is,  they  raust  provide  the  students  with  an 
opportunity  to  observe  as  many  aa  possible  of  the  typical  activities 
of  the  classroom  teacher. 
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E*     Since  the  el'i'ectivene.  s  of  the  observational  program  provided  by 
the  deaonstration  school  is  dependent  upon  the  cooperation  of  every 
department  in  the  college,  and  since  the  aims,  objectives,  and  achieve- 
ments of  its  program  should  reflect  the  general  purpose  of  the  school 
as  set  forth  by  the  administration  of  the  college,  the  act  of  making 
the  administration  of  the  demonstration  school  directly  responsible  to 
the  college  administration  through  a  committee  comprised  of  the 
President,  the  Dean  of  Instruction,   the  Head  of  the  Integration  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Director  of  College  High  School  appears  to  have  been  a 
move  in  the  proper  direction* 

II        Special  features  and  accomplishments 

A*     The  reorganisation  of  the  admissions  procedure  of  College  High  School 
is  achieving  beneficial  results*     The  present  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  groups  are  substantially  typical  of  those  to  be  found  in  the 
college  preparatory  course  in  many  of  the  communities  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  number  of  applicants  dissatisfied  with  the  process  of 
admissions  is  on  the  wane* 

B*  The  reorganization  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  programs  has  solved 
problems  for  the  faculty  and  the  pupils,  and  has  enriched  the  observa- 
tional opportunities  for  the  college  students*  In  grade  seven  a 
closely  integrated  program  involving  English,  social  studies,  science, 
and  guidance  is  functioning  well*  The  program  in  trade  eight  grows 
out  of  the  previous  year's  program  and  stresses  correlation  of  subject 
matter . 


C*     The  recently   organised  testing  program  referred  to  in  I-A   (5)  above 
fe  furnishing  college  observers  with  additional  materials  with  which 
to  study  individual  cases,  is  providing  the  high  school  staff  members 
with  pertinent  iniormation  concerning  their  pupils,  and  is  serving  as 
a  sound  basis  lor  a  program  of  guidance  services  for  the  high  school 
students • 

Among  the  kinds  of  tests  and  inventories  included  in  the  program  are: 


1. 

General  ability 

U*       Aptitude 

2. 

Achievement 

5*     Interest 

3. 

Social  adjustment 

6*     Reading 

D.     For  the  first  time,  in  the  fall  of  1953,  a  full-time  graduate  student 
in  personnel  and  guidance  is  devoting  five  hours  to  laboratory  work 
in  guidance  in  the  high  school*     This  graduate  student  is  being  pro- 
vided with  an  opportunity  to  observe  and  participate  in  the  guidance 
services  of  the  school* 

This  represents  the  second  area  of  the  demonstration  school  program  to 
serve  graduate  students*     Last  fall  graduate  students  in  personnel  and 
guidance  observed  the  teachers  and  parents  of  the  seventh  grade  as  they 
worked  together  in  the  development  of  aims  and    bjectives  for  the  seventh 
grade  level  and  on  the  revision  of  the  system  of  reporting  pupil  progress. 
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I*  The  continual  iaprovunent  oX  the  physical  facilities  of  the  school  is 
aaking  it  a  safer ,  a  nore  attractive,  and  a  .-uore  serviceable  demon* 
stration  school* 

The  folloaing  iiapxovements  were  made  during  the  years 

1.  r&intod  -  first  and  second  floor  corriuora,  and  rooos  12  eio.  13 
(college  budget) 

2*  Constructed  •  cabinet  for  storage  of  ausical  instruments  st 

south  end  of  second  floor  corridor  (Orchestra 
and  high  school  funds) 

3*  las  tailed  -  new  stage  curtain  and  matching  window  curtains  in 
auditorium  (college  "layers*  high  school  fund,  tad 
college  budget) 

bulletin  boards  in  rooms  3»  12  and  13  (college 
budget) 

inter®  uaunication  system  connecting  the  first  I  nd 
second  floor  corridors,  the  library,  and  the 
guidance  room  with  the  office  (Built,  installed  by 
student  and  paid  for  by  his  lather) 

accouticised  ceilings  in  offices  (money  s  gift  to 
school  iron  parent  of  senior  for  improvement  of 
building) 

k.     Purchased  •  30  desks  and  30  chairs  for  room  12,  k  desks  and  30 
chairs  for  room  13,  and  100  folding  chairs  for 
observers  (college  budget) 

5*  Repaired  •  roof  and  gutters  on  rear  of  building*  Plaster  on 
east  wall  of  room  13  (college  budget) 

6*  hoaovod  -  iron  grills  from  outside  of  windows  on  south  side  of 
*"""" """"   auditorium  (college  budget) 

Roconacndatlona 

A*  The  college  administration  and  the  heads  of  departmente  should  study 
carefully  and  continually  the  qualifications  and  performance  of  the 
demonstration  school  staff*  Whenever  it  appears  tobe  advisable, 
and  vacancies  occur,  present  staff  aembers  should  be  replaced  by  new 
staff  members  who  are  specifically  qualified  to  do  demonstration 
teaching. 

?•     Certain  departments  within  the  college  should  continue  to  be  encouraged 
to  utilize  aore  effectively  the  services  of  the  demonstration  chool. 
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D. 


Tht  college  administration  should  continue  the  trend  toward  having 
ten  or  three  oecionatr .  tion  teachers  assigned  to  the  high  school  on 
•  full-time  tenia  •    Such  an  aeaigmmoit  of  faculty  sssmia  i  eculd 
enable  the  hlrh  LchcOi    administration  to  organise  a  uore  typical 
over-ell  program  within  the  eehool  and  thexeny  create  additional 
obeervstlon  opportunities  for  the  college  student*. 

The  Improvement  of  the  physical  facilities  of  College  High  School 
should  be  continued  in  a  maimer  that  is  in  keeping  with  the 

set  forth  in  a  report  to  the  President  dated  may,  1953. 


IV 


Statistical  Data 


Girls 
Total 


7th 

15 

Ik 

29 


Ml 
16 

31 


?th 

In 

Ok 

M 


Enrollment 


13 
16 


13 

11 


12  th 

16 


8  ml  ml 


37 

Jk 

171 


■amber  of  teachers  devoting  full  time  to  College  Hiji  School 
of  teachers  devoting  part  time  to  College  High  School 


Kuober  of  graduates*  June,  1953 


2 

3° 

30 


Summary  of  Observe tlons 


Department 


English 

Social  Studies 

mathematics 

Science 

Language 

Kusic 


fmiml 


KWAtA 


(1951-1952) 

u,05n 
2,365 
3,36n 

S9k 
1,301 

160 


Total  Obstrva  lions 

(1*52-1953) 

3,793 
2,3un 
2,675 
1,313 
l,37u 
232 


Rospsctfully  subuitt  d, 


Keith  W.  Atkinson 

jirector.  College  High  School 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  BB  LIBRARIAN,  1952-53 

I.  TRENDS  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
A*  STAFF 

The  full-time  library  staff  was  stabilised  for  1952-53,  although  again 
there  wore  changes  in  the  part-time  division*    I'rt.  Rights,  part-time  oatalog- 
typiot,  noved  awayf  in  her  plaee  the  Library  was  abla  to  employ  fchrs.  Evelyn  Boucher 
as  typist. 

The  employment  of  a  full-time  typist-clerk  has  boon  recornendod  and  in- 
cluded in  the  Coll ego  budget  requests  for  several  yoars,  but  the  item  has  been 
removed  each  time  by  th^  Budget  Director. 

The  College  Library  again  cooperated  with  the  Library  School  of  Columbia 
University  by  working  with  a  student  from  the  School,  Miss  Wanda  Darling,  who  had 
selected  this  Library  as  the  subject  for  her  final  paper  at  Columbia.     Miss  Darling 
visited  the  Library  twice  in  the  spring  and  once  in  the  simmer  in  order  to  got  the 
information  for  her  stu.iy. 

b.  ktaloahoi 

The  evaluation  of  the  College  and  the  College  Library  by  a  oomittce  of 
the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Question  was  made  in  the  fall. 
A  copy  of  the  evaluation  report  and  recommendations  is  attached* 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  about  budget  and  personnel  aro 
similar  to  tho  recomnendutions  ths  Librarian  has  made  to  the  administration  over 
a  long  period  of  years* 

In  order  to  carry  out  some  of  the  suggestions  that  were  made,  the 
Librarian  has  been  giving  to  the  faculty  and  students  lists  of  books  recently 
added  to  the  Library t  and  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Incobritsen  of  the  Psychology 
Department,  and  Dr.  Freuer,  !  r.     orehesd  and  Dr*  PktfPt  of  the  Integration  Depart- 
ment, who  checked  over  our  holdings  in  their  respective  departments  and  rssssi 
■ended  withdrawals  of  out-duted  books,  many  old  psychology  and  education  books 
have  been  withdrawn* 


■ 

■ 

- 


-  2  - 

c  wmamn 

1.     CIENA  INSTITUTE  WORKSHOP 

During  the  lumr  of  1952  the  Librarian  and  idea  Lerlehan  acted 
urn  reference  librarit.no  during  the  heavy  use  of  the  Library  by  the  Workshop 
group*     The  enrol Iraent  for  this  swmsr  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  tho  Institute  (106*  as  against  74  in  the  otsiu^er  of  1953  for  instance)  and 
although  the  Institute  now  has  an  extensive  collection  of  its  own,  it  was 
again  necessary  to  borrow  fron  the  liontclair  Public  Library,  tho  liontclair 
Art  Museum  and  the  Library  of  China  House*     This  entailed,  as  always*  a 
large  amount  of  clerical  work* 

2*    rirra>  nations  umeruB  horksuop 

The  enrollment  for  the  second  year  of  the  U.K.  Workshop  was 
also  lurgs  (115)*  Books  wore  again  borrowed  from  the  U.N*  Library  and  fron  the 
Montcl&ir  Public  Library*  l'£p$  Helens  Zeita,  a  volunteer  librarian,  who  inciden- 
tally had  had  library  training*  was  appointed  from  the  U.N.  group  to  assist  ths 
Library  staff*  She  relieved  us  of  many  details* 

-TION 

Shortly  oftor  College  opened*  the  Librarian  gave  a  library  diagnos- 
tic tout  to  the  freshmen*     At  the  some  time  she  had  worked  out  a  questionnaire 
conccrnine  h±£h-cchool  library  experience*     The  standings  of  the  studonts  on  this 
test  "joto  given  to  Dr*  Luts  so  that  she  could  correlate  then  with  their  standings 
en  ths  American  I  sycholorical   wtfots* 

The  Librarian  was  asked  to  substitute  for  Dr*  Young*  whooe  return 
ftpos      irope  after  the  sunnor  had  boon  delayed*     She  used  the  tine  to  give  library 
instruction*     Again  she  worked  with  ths  sophomore  composition  classes,  as  wall  as 
with  the  seniors  in  their  methods  classes* 

»E.     LOANS 

The  Library  continued  its  policy  of  lending  to  the  State  Library  on 
its  int  r-llbrary  loan  program*  Books  were  also  loaned  to  the  School  of  Const 
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tion  at  Stokes  Forest  for  their  ramr  program* 

F.  DISPLAYS  AND  EXHIBITS 

urly  in  August  a  display  of  ohildrcn'o  books  was  arranged  in  tho  library 
reading  room  by  Booko  for  Libraries,  Ino* 

"Miracle  of  the  Book"  was  the  title  of  a  very  fino  oxhibit  of  manuscripts 
and  eurl;,    sMkl  assembled  by  the  Crolier  Society  in  a  bookmobile  v/hich  came  early  in 
November,  under  auspices  of  the  Library,  and  spent  throe  days  on  the  campus*     Many 
clasaes  as  veil  as  individuals  (some  of  the  latter  from  outside  the  College)  visited 
tho  bookmobile*  and  the  custodiui  pointed  out  to  then  many  interesting  aspects  of 
tho  treasures  filling  its  walls  and  cases • 

Mrs*  Brainard  tries  always  to  have  timely  displays  on  the  several  bulletin 
boards  in  tho  Library.     She  was  particularly  heppy  when  lliss  Charlotte  Young*  a 
tet-Oher  in  the  i'assaic  schools,  offered  to  bring  for  display  a  series  of  paintings 
of  the  Coronation  of  Cuuen    JLizabeth  II,  done  by  1st  and  3rd  grade  children  in  her 
school*     This  exhibit,  arranged  by  L'lss  Young,  aroused  much  interest, 

G.  BOOKS  (INCLUDING  GIFTS) 

China  Institute  of  New  Jersey  continues  to  buy  books  for  its  library, 
cataloged  by  and  housed  in  ths  College  Librury* 

The  Library  has  been  given  $115*  by  friends  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  £• 
Finley,  uxitil  his  retirement  Dean  of  the  College,  to  buy  books  in  his  memory*     .. 
large  part  of  this  fund  was  contribute  by  the  Class  of  1930,  of  vhich  Dr*  Finley 
was  advisor*     The  fund  is  being  administered  by  a  comittee  of  which  ]>r»  Reed  is 
chairman*     Purchases  are  to  be  chiefly  in  the  field  of  science  referonce  books* 
Dr.  Finley *s  daughter  has  designed  a  special  bock-plate  for  these  books* 

Rohwec  has  civen  the  Library  a  copy  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Cambridge 
Bet^TY  *>*  Suropc. 
H.     FACILITIES 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  a  new  type  .Titer  has  boon  bought  for  the 
Library* 
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II.  STAFF  ACTIVITIES 

Uiss  Uerlehan  was  a  ncmbor  of  a  panel  on  Library  Instruction  at  the 
Library  netting  of  the  Institute  of  Faculties  of  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
Colleges  held  at  Trenton  in  October. 

Throughout  the  year  the  Librarian  was  a  acaber  of  the  Public  Relations 
Coraiittoe  of  the  New  Jersey  Library  Association.     This  entailed  writing  publicity 
for  the  fall  and  sprint  meotingo  of  the  Asbociation,  helping  with  the  News  Letter. 
and  reporting  a  meeting  at  the  Association's  spring  convention. 

For  a  second  year  i'rs.  Lrainard  was  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  College 
and  University  Soction  of  the  New  Jersey  Library  Association*     She  and  Miss 
Cridlebaugh  attended  the  spring  conference  of  the  Association  in  Atlantic  City. 

III.  BUDGET 

The  library  budget  again  was  06500.,  with  $300.  extra  from  a  special 
contingency  fund  for  the  College  High  School  Library. 

In  compliance  with  tho  new  Stute  Board  of  Education  ruling  that  all 
library  fines  and  money  from  lost  books  paid  for  cruet  be  turned  in  to  the  State, 
the  Library  turned  in  $547.73,  which  is  to  be  reallocated  to  the  Library  for  books. 

library  expenditures  for  the  year  wore  ac  follows  t 
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Books 

04705.69 

Mags  lines  and  newspapers 

1340.02 

Binding 

279.07 

Supplies 

843.33 

,7173.16 


B.     ACCESSIONS  AND  WITHDRAW 


Main  Textbook  Total  iiain  High  Total 

Collection  Exhibit  School 
In  Library 

July  1,  1952     53,390  4,921  63,301  ,^55  67,156 

Purchased             1,443             1,443  193  1,641 

Added  (Cifto)          344,  470  1.354,  23,  1.375 

Total  added         2,327  470  2,797  219  3,016 

Withdrawals        1,039  129  JLU7JL  140  1-313 

In  Library 

June  30,  1953  59,663  5,252  64,920  3,934  68,854 
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Duplicates  constitute  22,6/'  of  the  Library's  holding!. 
C.     CIRCULATION  STATISTICS 


Faculty 

Students 

Reserves 

Total 

1951-52 

2,557 

32,874 

8,116 

40,990 

1952-53 

3,16^ 

32,995 

0,370 

45,532 

IV.     RIX30MMENDATI0NS 

The  Librarian's  recommendations  are  the  same  as  those  made  by  the 
Evaluating  Committee,  and  by  the  Librarian  herself  for  several  years  past. 

The  necessity  for  making  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Library  took 
a  great  deal  of  the  Librarian's  time  during  the  past  year.     It  becomes  more  and 
more  urgent  to  add  to  the  library  staff  a  typist-clerk,  who  could  relieve  Hiss 
Merlehan  of  many  purely  clerical  tasks  she  now  must  do,   and  who  might  make  it 
possible  to  keep  the  catalog-typing  up-to-date.     With  only  a  part-time  typist 
(and  incidentally  with  a  new  one  every  year  who  must  be  taught  all  the  details 
of  a  very  intricate  job)  lire.  Brainard  has  to  do  a  great  deal  of  the  typing 
herself. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  library  budget  for  books  and  periodicals  be 
increased  considerably,   especially  as  new  courses  are  to  be  added  to  the  college 
curriculum. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
/I   . 


£W^   fijjtscclldc 


Librarian 
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Uontolair  Visitation 

The  Library  is  houaod  in  a  converted  auditorium  on  the  aain  floor  of  the 
Administration  Building*  Such  facilities  do  not  lend  themselves  easily  to  sutis- 
factory  conditions*  The  i.ln  stacks  are  in  opon  tiero  alongside  the  reading  room* 
The  interior  is  unattractive  and  nost  inappropriate  for  the  type  of  environment. 
There  is  noticeable  evidence  of  inferior  custodial  services. 

The  Library  is  staffed  by  throo  trained  librarians ,  desk  clerks*  student 
employees*  and  a  half-tiue  secretary.  No  doubt  Many  of  the  services  which  should 
be  carried  on  in  a  college  with  both  und>  rgraduete  and  graduate  in^t ruction  must 
be  neglected  duo  to  insufficient  personnel*  Tho  lack  of  clerical  assistance 
forces  the  uso  of  tho  trained  li  roriuns  in  Join  the  vorkj  this  is  not  only  a 
waste  of  iaoney,  but  detracts  from  the  tine  spent  on  professional  services* 

The  use  of  the  library  by  the  faculty  of  the  college  does  not  appear  to  be 
adequate*  A  check  of  faculty  using  reference  shelvee  showed  that  only  twenty-one 
of  the  ninety  odd  staff  members  were  supplementing  da  c  work  by  assignment  of 
definite  books  held  on  reserve* 

The  library  collection  is  generally  fair  so  far  as  numbers  of  volumes  is 
concerned,  but  is  heavily  weighted  with  out-of-date  publications*  The  per  capita 
undergraduate  expenditures  for  books  in  1951  ar.our.ted  to  less  than  five  dollars 
per  undergraduate  student;  in  1952  the  per  c  pita  undergraduate  exponso  was  even 
lovor*  Since  the  college  normally  enrolls  a  large  number  of  graduate  students 
(600-900)  these  expenditures  appear  even  more  inadequate*  Investigation  revealed 
that  purchase  requests  fro-  the  faculty  are  rather  inconsistent;  quite  a  number 
of  the  staff  appear  to  make  insufficient  or  no  requests*  The  head  librarian 
makes  yearly  allocutions  of  funds  to  the  various  department t  equalization  of 
allotments  takes  place  over  a  period  of  several  years* 

U0QssU*mU*tno*f»l 

1*     That  a  separate  building  be  incorporated  in  future  plans* 

.     That  additional  staff  be  made  available*     It  is  particularly  invent  thmt     \  6  u£ 
clerical  help  be  added* 

3*     That  increased  allocations  for  purchase  of  books  be  made  available  as  soon 
as  possible* 

4*    That  t::e  head  librarian  be  placed  on  important  faculty  con Jttees  to  imple- 
ment tho  rightful  >lace  of  the  library  v/ithin  tho  educational  scheme  of  the 

... 

5.  In  order  to  increase  faculty  use  of  library  facilities  it  nmy  be  beneficial 
for  the  various  departments  to  ne  t  with  the  library  staff  occasionally  to 
implement  bettor  policies* 

6*  It  is  suggssted  that  lists  of  recent  aoeecslons  be  published  for  uee  by  the 
entire  staff  and  student  body. 
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ANNUAL  Ri.  St  HIGH  SCHOC-  LIBRARIAN 

1952-1953 

I.     TR3NDS  AND  glTMltP"  **"" 

As  in  a  previous  report,  ws  again  note  the  predominant  school  interest 
in  current  events,  as  evidenced  in  the  study  of  tho  United  Nations  and  its 
significance  in  world  cohesion  and  world  movement o.     Gathering  material  for  use 
on  these  subjects  at  different  grade  levels  m  Yth  and  10th  in  particular  - 
rsquirao  a  good  knowledgo  of  the  abilities  of  individual  students,   teachers' 
objectives,  and  the  needs  of  college-student  observers* 

Science-fiction,  with  general  vocational  fiction  running  a  close  second 
in  popularity^  prepares  the     ur.ior  grade  students  for  less  fictionalised  and 
noro  detailed  study  of  a  chosen  vocation  in  the  upper  gruues,  and  of  course 
excites  intercut  in  broader  fields* 
ACCESSIONS 

The  Junior  Literary  Guild  books  axvi  Book-of-the-Lonth  Club  selections 
have  a  wide  popularity  and  are  eagerly  anticipated*     These  "Club"  books  have 
serious  classroom  use* 

On  the  other  hand,  two  -English  dulses  subscribe  to  the  "pocket-books," 
which  stimulate  and  encourage  thought  in  "what  book  shall  I  buy?"  and  give  a 
pride  in  acquiring  a  personal  library* 

The  Book-Collectors  CHS  Ulub  still  sputters  into  activity  when  book- 
fairs  encourage  interest*     This  elub,  developed  by  the  Librarian  several 
years  ago,  when  she  drove  a  car-load  of  students  to  Ridgewood,  Summit,  and 
other  book- fairs  and  guided  their  choice  of  "good  buys,"  has  produced 
several "specialists"  in  book  collecting*     One  boy  (now  a  junior)  follows  the 
fairs  from  town  to  town,  and  at  school  proudly  I  isplays  "  a  rare,  out-of-print 
Janes  Fighting  Ships  -  and  I  cot  it  for  only  fifty  cento J"     These  are  the 
satisfactions  that  come  to  a  bo ok- col lector  librarian* 
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Since  several  cots-unities*  i'atorson,  Paokanaok  Luke,  Clifton,  Newark, 
Orange,  etc.,  are  represented  at  College  Hifch  School,  it  io  natural  that  etu- 
dento  from  theee  towns  cone  to  us  for  plays,  Eoy  Scout  material,  puppet-books, 
and  othor  file  foldorc  to  anaver  the  needs  of  their  local  clubs* 
LABORATORY  HOURS 

Continuously  riore  popular,  this  form  of  teaching  nakoB  the  library  a 
dynamic  factor  in  school  growth 

The  classes  in  Literature  for  Adolosconts  cone  in  groups  and  as 
individuals  to  find  "best  books"  on  various  subjects*     The  Librarian  works 
closely  with  these  ntudonto,  and  tries  always  to  have  each  otudeut  talk  with 
•erne  C!IS  reader,  so  that  the  prospective  teacher  may  get  the  youngster's  frank 
viewpoint  (alt/ays  serious)  of  a  particular  title*     The  visits  of  "Adolescent 
Literature"  searchers  are  a  hi     -       ht  of  the  year* 

The  demonetration  with  slides  of  the  Bulletin-Loardt  un  important 
visual  aid,  was  again,  &s  in  previous  years,  given  to  several  college  groups* 
Hie  response  to  this  demonstrations  finds  an  echo  during  the  years,  as  teachers 
in  the  field  oome  beck  to  ask  advice  and  help  in  setting  ig>  their  own  displays* 

This  year  our  exhibit;*  have  not  been  so  colorful,     ft  have  set  up 
various  "weeks'*  (so  ;iuch  so  that  once  when  wo  had  a  large  poster  •  stiident-oude  - 
of  a  monk  in  his  scriptorium,  a  young  student  asked,  "Is  this  monk-woski")     And 
always  we  have  displayed  "United  Nations"  in  various  ways*     An  exhibit  entitled 
"Inventions  by  Americans  Jhich  Have  Helped  Shape  the  World'    created  interest 
among  college  -  as  well  as  high-school  students*     »e  displayed  "One  ..andred 
Important  Textboe.k3  of  1952,"     "Worth-while  Biographies  of  1951-52,"  and  "Books 
for  Christmas  Giving." 
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Of  course  for  IJ.?.A.  nichts  wo  emphusizs  scholarship  loans,  pictures 

of  various  college  activities,   etc. 

The  Librarian  also  set  up  displays  in  the  Cuidonce  sad  Music  Roons. 

II.     ■  EM 

Total  nunbcr  of  volumss  in  C.H.S.  Library  3,934 

Nov  books  sdded  (included  in  above  figure)  £19 

Books  withdrawn  or  transferred  to  Main  Library  140 

Exhibits  and  displays  14 

Laboratory  croups  30 

Book  talks  by  Librarian  5 

Bulletin  Board  talks  by  Librarian  4 

Circulation  1952-53  4,00&* 

This  shows  a  decrease  of  1,904  over  last  yearns  circulation,  which  was  5,912, 

the  reason  being  that  the  laboratory  classes  now  complete  the  use  of  books 

during  the  library  period. 

Respectfully  subnitted, 

(Cicncd)  Mollis  C.  Winchester 
College  fligfc  School 
Librarian 
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Juria^  t:x  MMl  foV  -•     -~>     •-'-  iffa*!  WH<1mi1  iti  poaflaalll 
deolynnrt  to  sold  puolic  oplaioa  on  a  brood  boale  *  or  tho 
benefit  of  ta*  teBtnaei  MftligH  fta  jtt:oiv-l,  iMIItoMiliAf  Hit    ■  ...,  lojf 
College  In  i  artioubr.    A  apodal  attacpt  wqj  cade  to  "kuaoniae*  tho  CoL* 
logo  so  that  too  public  would  nelty  a  personal  asset* 

A  total  of  438  none  and  f nature  releases  uss  distributee  to  on  C££ro- 
amte  of  1,009  newspapers  in  Sow  Jersey,  fiov  Xork  end  lonnaylvnnic*    Of  tho 
rclixLocs,  )0J  conccroai  s'^-uuiL:  Mi  - -tir  ajtlvitleaj  Mj  ftM  Itj]  40,   *&• 
oollagof  20,  elucni,  and  15,  tho  War  llanmrlil  ?und#    Mflhteon  pieturoo  vcr© 
oithor  released  or  orrengoi'  for,  Including  colored  photafpapbe  of  the  S:  enioh 

uta«     liii-o  role.  r:c  :     w-  BjeeJ  Hi  eVJBnteaet       i"  A  JoWT'oVr  t**f  ttoto 

enaction  journalo,  threef  jjtteetiULi£tft»  tteoof  end  Ifttf^Tii  rrftfir   -*>1  -  iek» 
QetjTg  Utah,  one. 

tho  director  roollioo,  of  course,  toot  a  proa*  oaopaiffi  la  but  one  of 
I  tools— a  najor  one,    iowovor— dn  an;'  suocoaaf-l  public  relatione  proeran* 
ait,  duo  to  a  ooton-heur  tnaoUac  eibertiili  and  rtr,  aenfler  eeerotarlal  help, 
little  tine  retained  for  additional  aetirloa*    Seeortfaelosa,  c  f cur  were  un- 
dertakeni    active  participation  In  the  Council  on  Public  Relatione  for  th© 
State  T  eehere  CoUecea|  eooporaUon  viti.  the  Citizens  Coetdttee  for  Meet* 
elair  State  Ti aohore  College  in  ite  efforte  to  i  support  for  tender  ed- 

ucation; aid  eetahlic'-nent  of  porooaml  contact  with  editors  and  lOKirteiu  of 
seven  najor  tiaUjr  newspapers. 

In  arinitlwi  to  preparing  and  iMoaidiuitlng  news  and  feature  rolocoes,  tho 
diroetor  alao  servon  aa  editor  of  ieaVaVJAaaa  *  untl^}  ocited  la>e*Bthly 
-  •«  -----  -Lflfft  reoaotod  a  ldt%  Hell  broohuro  and  the  lac- 

crlal  Croon  Dedication  patqi  let ;  alao  propnrod  oojjr  -or  advertiaouante  In 
:•  ■■   ..u.u.    ^.-v  fclMel  Vc  mm  mi  '-nltod  Mattel  MUMon*  N  o  MatH 
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Oobool  of  Gmmamtlan,  and  the  Bureau  Of  Fltld  3tudieo. 

A  broctiar,  aoro  niinnm>iirliur  j°&  °*  2' 
done,  both  viAtta  t£*  ooilce©  and  outoido.  It  Mould  be  Ulpful  if  the 
clirocvcr  coi-1  1  f  civ.  Mi  -f;c-..".v  MeWl  of  Mh  trdr;U  Bfl  of  MM  ofr.'.cc 
and  of  it©  eina.  It  vauld  aloe  be  helpful  if  en  active  student  public 
lnUono  eeudttee  could  bo  fowled.  She  ovor-cill  took  of  &lninc  end  holeV 
ing  oupport  far  via  and  like  institutions  sever  oon  be  eoooEnliebed  with- 
out the  QoHieii.tlon  °^  iraglnrtlon  of  overs  one  ooncerooC  it* 

tiopo  CfciBtiejv 
PlreotMP 
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New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  ^ontclair 
Department  of  Business  Education 


■•port  to  the  President 

Academic  Year 

1952  -  1953 

The  Department  of  Business  Education  at  Hontclair  continues  to  be 
designated  by  the  State  3oard  of  Education  to  train  teachers  in  the  major 
areas  of  accounting  and  social  business  studies  with  minors  in  certain 
areas  taught  in  other  departments  of  the  college.     As  indicated  in  previous 
reports,  the  majority  of  business  education  majors  have  minors  in  physical 
education,  geography,  English,  history,  or  mathematics.     In  addition,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  enrollment  in  elementary  education  courses. 

In  accordance  with  the  trend  of  recent  years,  most  of  our  graduates 
who  have  gone  into  teaching  received  positions  in  the  elementary  or  junior 
high  schools.     As  of  September  21 ,  1951,  out  of  16  placements,   six  were  in 
elementary,   six  in  junior  high  school,  and  four  in  senior  high  school.     There 
appears  to  be  a  definite  and  continuing  need  for  certification  on  the  part 
of  our  graduates  in  typewriting  in  order  to  obtain  secondary  school  business 
positions.     An  informal  polling  of  secretarial  studies  teachers  indicates 
that  in  order  to  teach  typewriting  well  one  does  not  necessarily  need  to  lav* 
a  complete  training  in  secretarial  studies  Involving  shorthand  or  office  prac- 
tice.    Our  present  certification  requirements  of  18  semester  hours  in  secre- 
tarial studies  in  order  to  teach  typewriting  may  be  unduly  restrictive  if 
a  person  has  a  good  background  in  social  business  studies  and  accounting. 
The  old  certification  requirements  were  six  semester  hours  of  typewriting 
including  methods  of  teaching  typewriting. 

Curriculum  for  Undergraduates 

An  extensive  undergraduate  curriculum  study  waE  made  with  the  joint 
cooperation  of  the  staf &  of  the  business  education  departments  of  Paterson 
State  Teachers  College  and  Montclair  ftate  Teachers  College.     Teveral  proposals 
were  submitted  to  the  State  Department  for  approval,  but  none  vrere  approved. 
No  comprehensive  program  i  eluding  secretarial  studies  was  put  into  effect  in 
September  1953  because  of  a  lack  of  funds  available  for  the  ase     f  neces- 

sary equipment  to  implement  the  program.     Copies  of  the  man:  culun 

proposals  made  are  not  included  as  a  part  of  t'is  report  cince  they  are  volund.- 
nous  and  might  cause  some  confusion.     A  copy  of  the  curriculum  pursued  during 
this  acade  ic  year  is  appended. 

The  business  education  curriculum  followed  during  tlie  year  1952-1953  was 
approved  on  June  16,  1952  by  Dr.  Robert  H.  Morrison,   and  Dr.  Everett  C. 
Preston,  and  on  Juno  20,  1952  by  Dr.  John  H.  Bosshart.     As  compared  with  the 
previous  curriculum,  the  new  offering  increased  the  number  of  required  courses 
and  semester  hours  to  a  total  of  30  for  the  major  in  accounting  and  business 
practice,  plus  an  additional  10  semester  hours  for  a  ctinor  in  social  business 
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studies.    This  program  was  effective  for  all  students  Including  seniors. 
In  order  to  qualify  the  seniors  for  certification  under  this  program,  it  was 
necessary  to  offer  many  extra  courser  not  previously  required  during  their 
senior  year* 

The  graduate  program  at  Vontclair  is  mde  up  of  students  "who  in  most 
instances  have  roceived  bacholors,  decrees  fro:.;  our  own  college  ,  .orson 
"tnto  Teachers  College,  and     Ldsa    College.    Thcr  also  been  many 

Instances  of  student a  who  have  roceived  a  bac  clor*  s  dogreo  in  business  ad- 
ministration from  such  institutions  as  lutgers  University,  Fairloi  rinson, 
and  Ties'  York  University,  who  have  been  interested  in  fretting  cert:" 
Id  teach  in  accounting  and  social  business  studios,  as  well  as  an  ti*A«  degree. 

The  graduate  program  as  presently  constituted  appears  to  be  more  attrac- 
tive to  men  than  to  women*     The  reason  for  this  probably  is  because  women 
appear  to  be  more  interested  in  secretarial  studies  than  in  accounting  or 
economic  education*     There  is,  however,  a  tendency  for  the  women  enrolled  to 
take  more  courses  in  economics  and  social  business  studies  than  in  accounting* 
Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  think  along  the  lines  of  broadening  our  graduate 
offerings  to  include  improvement  courses  In  secretarial  studies  to  attract 
the  feminine  group*    There  is  a  large  number  of  business   education  teachers 
in  New  Jersey  including  many  women  who  do  not  yet  have  a  master1  s  degree* 

It  would  appear  that  our  master's  degree  candidates  have  profited  greatly 
from    the  reading  and    rrlting  assignments,  oral  participation,  and  group  and 
individual  field  trips  required  in  our  coursea*     For  exanple,  in  the  required 
course,   ' 'erlnar  in  Economics,   studentc  have  been  obligated  to  report  orally 
on  economic  topics  investigated!  oaks  written  reports  that  were  subject  to 
faculty  supervision^  make,  view,  and  hear  visual  and  auditory  aids  in  business 
education;  make  personal  field  trip  contacts  and  report  on  these  tripsi  make 
seminar  group  field  trips  and  react  to  these  trips*     The  research  done  in  the 
library  was  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  staff  member  who  assisted  each 
individual  student  in  learning  how  to  find  naterials  and  arrange  then  in  good 
report  form,     student  reactions  have  indicated  that  they  have  benefited  parti- 
cularly from  field  trips,  report  writing,  and  work  with  visual  and  auditory 
aids. 

tepartnental  Library  and  General  Library 

Previous  reports  have  indicated  the  building  up  of  a  departmental  library 
of  current  professional  periodicals,  monographs,   and  textbooks*    This  work  has 
continued  and  these  materials  are  overflowinr;  the  of  ice,  which  is  already 
overcrowded  with  desks  and  files*     There  is  a  need  for  the  expansion  of  our 
office  facilities  and  a  departn»ntal  reading  room  and  conference  office*    A 
plan  to  prevent  the  loss  of  so  many  materials  from  the  library  needs  to  be 
effected* 

Mere  time,  it  is  felt,  should  be  devoted  to  the  matter  of  some  organised 
nethod  of  suggesting  materials  to  be  added  to  the  sonoral  library  especially 
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book: .     The  current  periodicals  now  available  there  are  excellent.     U< 
assignments  involving  the  use  of  research  materials  in  the  library  should 
perhaps  be  cade  by  staff  members. 

student  Personnel  Fervioi 

A  great  deal  of  guidance  ia  rendered  to  students  both  at  the  graduate 
and  undergraduate  levels.     However  it        often  appears  thnt  our  guidance 
efforts  are  "hit  or  miss*  and  that  more  orgsiisation  should  bo  effected  to 
determine  the  needs  of  students  for  per3onaV Ideational  guidance. 

We  have  a  depart-nental  folder  for  each  major  and  minor  student,  that 
contains  records  of  entrance  examination  score%  high  school  level  of  achieve- 
me  it,  scholastic  college  average,  work  experience  report,  and  the  yearbook 
write-up  raid  picture.     This  data  is  valuable  in  rendering  accurate  guidance, 
and  in  composing  letters  of  recommendation  for  positions,     Much  of  the  data, 
however,  must  be  coiipiled  in  a  painful  fashion  from  the  basic  records  in  ths 
Registrar's  office.    It  would  be  extremely  helpful  if  each  department  head 
could  be  furnishe'i  with  a  copy  of  entrance  examination  scores     of  students, 
their  personal  backgrounds,  their  college  grades  and  scholastic  averages, 
and  their  extrar-curricular  activities  ani  achievements.    In  this  whole  process 
it  would  be  desirable  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  somewhat  inconvenient  for  staff  members  and  department  heads  to  be  conti 
ally  going  to  the  Registrar's  office  for  basic    lata  on  which  to  base  sound 
advice.     This  problem  will  become  ^ore  acute  as  depart  Ln  the  college  be- 

come more  decentralized.     Our  follow-up  of  graduates  on  an  entire  college  and 
departmental  basis  appears  to  be  most  inadequate* 

Student  Laboratory  Experiences 

The  College  !:igh  School  continues  to  offer  our  students  an  opportunity 
to  view  demonstration  teaching  and  have  some  classroom  laboratory  experiences. 
Regular  observations  are  required  twice  a  waek  during  the  Iprisf  semester  of 
the  junior  year  and  the  fall  semester  of  the  senior  year  of  the  American  Cul- 
ture Class  (°th  grade  English  and  Basic  Business).    It  is  often  oos^ible  to 
have  a  student  observer  sitting  nort  to  a  ni-  th  grade  pupil;  gtddinf  the  pupil $ 
and  learning  about  the  work,  ideas,  and  personal  reactions  of  a  young  person 
of  that  age»    This  work  is  coordinated  with  our  Course,  B.E.  IjOl  -  Methods  of 
Teaching  Business  Education. 

The  advantages  gained  by  making  a  total  ^f  72  class  observations  including 
participation  in  the  manner  described  are  somewhat  reflected  when  the  students 
do  their  student  teaching.    The  training  teachrrs  for  the  ^ost  part  report 
that  the  practice  teachers  are  poised  the  first  day  that  they  teach  and  seem 
to  be  able  to  plan  and  accept  responsibility  immediately. 

Ws  are  still  requiring  liOO  hours  of  work  experience  for  our  business 
education  majors  and  accounting  minors,  which  is  100  hours  more  than  the 
minimum  State  certification  requirement.     This  work  may  consist  of  bookkeep- 
ing and  accounting,  clerical  work,  or  sales  wor'c  in  a  business  establishment. 
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Club  Activities 

The  department  sponsors  two  educational  cDub  o realizations*  The  arm, 
Ensilon  Mu  Epsilon,  functions  to  promote  social  and  professional  activities 
on  the  nart  of  all  business  education  majors  and  minors,  regardless  of 
scholastic  standing.  The  other,  Pi  Omega  Pi,  is  a  chapter  organization  of  a 
national  honorary  fraternity.  In  order  to  become  a  member  of  this  latter 
organisation  and  participate  in  its  activities  (both  professional  and  social), 
s  student  most  be  recognised  as  a  leader  and  have  met  certain  mini  ansa  standards 
of  scholastic  achievement  in  business  education  (  a  3«0  average)  and  have  an 
acceptable  general  scholastic  average  (2.75)» 

The  members  of  these  organizations  have  been  active  in  promoting  and 
participating  in  programs  of  professional  conventions  and  meetings.  They 
have  also  participated  as  organisations  in  campus  activities* 

Physical  Layout  and  Equipment 


The  purchase  of  two  steel  cabinets  for  the  rear  of  room  WA  7  -  !?  has 
provided  needed  storage  space  for  professional  materials,  but  the  office  still 
apnears  to  be  overcrowded.  The  housekeeping  in  the  department  office  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  This  appears  to  be  a  common  fault  in  most  of  the  departments 
and  in  certain  areas  of  the  college  in  general. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  space  provided  for  a  departmental  combination 
reading  and  conference  room.  This  would  relieve  some  of  the  confusion  now  evi- 
dent in  the  office  as  students  discuss  matters  with  staff  members. 

It  is  recommended  that  we  look  forward  to  establishing  visual  and  auditory 
aid  equipm&nt  centers  in  the  various  buildings,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  take  large  groups  of  students  to  the  rooms  now  established  In  the  main  build- 
ing. The  objective  in  tiis  instance  would  be  to  incorporate  visual  and  auditory 
aids  as  a  part  of  our  regular  classroom  programs  and  not  as  some t'  in g  "snecial." 

staff 

There  is  a  fine  democratic  spirit  between  the  various  members  of  the  staff. 
Staff  assignments,   curricular  changes,   and  other  depart  ental  matters  are 
discussed  freely  and  the  assumption  of  departmental  responsibilities  has  been 
on  a  most  cooperative  basis.     Our  small  office  results  in  much  effective  com- 
munication between  staff  members.     Among  the  outstanding  activities  of  the  various 
staff  members  this  year  have  been  the  following t 

Horace  J.  Sheppard  -  Asst.  Professor  Business  Education,  A.B.,  M.A. 
Department  "Head 

Member  of  Administrative  Council 
Co-member  of  Graduate  Committee 

Epsilon  Lhi  Epsilon  (Business  Education  Club)  adviser 
Member  of  Television  in  Education  Committee  -  Treasurer 
Financial   Adviser  of  Kappa  Delta  PI 

Mederator,  Chairman  of  Board  of  Deacons,  Chairman  of  Education  Committee, 
Church  School  Teacher  -  Central  Baptist  Church,  East  Orange,  l«  J. 
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Members  h-ip  In  ten  professional  associations  and  fraternities 
Attended  nine  different  professional   meetings. 

Paul  E.  Froehlich  -  Asst.  Professor  of  Business  Education,   A.B.,  B.D.,  M.A. 
Student  Qovernmsnt  Association  Advissr 
Epsilon  Mu  Epsilon  Adviser  (Husiness  Education  Club) 
Member  of  Committee  on  Taxation 

Member  of  the  Lay  Advisory  C  osndttee  to  the  Tenafly  Board  of  Education 
Church  Organist 

Member  -  Board  of  Trustees,  Anderson  College,  Anderson,  Indiana 
Membership  in  nine  prof e sal  onal  associations  and  fraternities 
Attended  six  different  professional  meetings 
Research  work  on  ^d.D.  thesis  at  New  York  University 

Li  chard  W.  Willing  -  Asst.  Professor  of  Business  Education,  A.B.,  B.E.,   M.A. 
^ontclair  State  Teachers  College  Cross  Country  and  Track  Coach 
Administration  of  lockers  for  students 
Commissionor,  A:nateur  Athletic  Union 

Membership  in  eight  professional  associations  and  fraternities 
Research  work  on  Ed.D.  thesis  at  New  York  University 
Attended  two  different  professional  meetings 

Elisabeth  T.  Van  Jerveer  -  Asst.  Professor  of  Business  Education,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 
Adviser,   Pi  ^n»ga  pi  local   chapter  (Nat'l.  Honorary  Bus.  Educ.  fraternity) 
Member  of  Graduate  Committee 

Recording  vcecretary,  War  Memorial  Fund  Executive  Board 
Member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  N.  J.  Business  Education  Association 
Vice-President  -  N.  J.  Busines?  Educ.  Ass'n.   (elected  May,  1953) 
Membership  in  twelve  professional  associations  and  fraternities 
Attended  twelve  professional  meetings 
Eastern  Bus.  Teachers  Ass'n.  -  Program,    "T.V.  in  Business  Education,"  v'otel 

Statler,  N.  Y.  City,  Anril,  1953. 
Chairman,  Tyoewriting  Committee,  N.  J.  Bus.  HMi  Ass'n. 

ospitality  Chairman,  International  Society  for  Bus.  Educ. 
ParticiDation  -  N.  Y.  University  Alumni  ^e<  kend 
Editor,  Journal  of  Business  Kiucation 
Arti cles  Published: 

Editorial  -  The  Need  for  Faith,"  Journal  of  "us.  Ed.,  Jan.  1953 
Editorial  -   "Bring  the  Community  Into  the  Classroom,"  Journal  of  bus. 

Education,  May,  1953 
Typing  Test  -  Competition  -  Nov.  195? 

Thesis  Abstracts,  Second  Teries,   No.  1,    "Patterns  of  performance  for 
Business  Clerical  .Vorkers,  "  published  by  Delta  Pi  Epsilon, 
Alpha  Chapter,  Oct.  195? 
"The  Job  Instruction  Sheet  in  Individual  Instruction,"  American  Bus. 
Ed.  Yearbook,   May,   1953 

Ulrich  J.  Neuner  -  Instructor  of  Bus' ness  Education,   B.S.,   M.A. 
Veterans'   Counselor  of  College 

iget  Control"  er  for  ien's  Athletic  Commission  at  M.S.T.C. 
Treasurer ,  V..S.T.C.  Faculty  Ass'n. 
Guest  speaker,   Senior  Banquet,  M.F.T.C. 
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Ulrlch  J.  Neuner  (continued) 

Attended  five  professional  meetings 

Membership  in  nine  professional  associations  and  fraternities 
Cost  Accounting  Text  (aided  in  revision)  Irwin  Publishing  Co. 
Revised  "Fystem  Installation"  text. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Horace  (if.  Fhepoard 

Head,   Fiept.  of  Business  Education 
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Revised 

Sept.    1 


?Iew  Jersey  State    Peaohers  Collep-e   at  Mont o lair 
partment  of  Business  Education 

■c  riQN  citrrtc;it 


Major  -  Accounting  aid  Business  Practioej   tinors  -  Social  Business  dHjs  2nd  "; 
to  be  ohos°n  froms  English,  history,  economics  and  pOlitioal  science,  ;eography., 

ch,  physioal  eduo.,  mathematios,  music, 
Spanish,  French,  and  Latin. 
First  Semester 

Freshman  Yei  r  Sem. 

usic  Appreciation 


biological  science,  physical  science, 
Second  Semester 


Sem.  Hr. 


1 ,). 


S.  St.lOOB  Civilization  fc  Citizen 


B.j 


.v.U  S  . 

100A  "'or!  I  r  Lte  ratur  •  I 
Int.   1  )0    nta]  By  iene  &  Per.  Adj. 

100C  :     rth  Sciences 

H.  Ed. 100  i  ealthful  living 

1  ■  »A  Civilization  &•  Citizenship 

!   ,   101  i      3  :':    PC  BUSH  ESS 

Total  Semester  Hours 
are  Year  (Begin  class  observations  -  See  instruction  sheet) 

200A  Composition  (Bus,   nglish) 
200A  hild   rowth  &  Development 


1 
3 
2 
2 
2 

7 

4 
__0 

17 


\rt 
En  t  . 
Sci . 
Sci 


100  Art  \nprec  La  tior.  1 

100B  World  Literature  IT       3 

100A  Survey  of'  >hysioa]  >ol  10  or 
10OB  Survey  of  Biology 


102  BUSINESS  LAW  I,  II 

Gvm 

Total  Semester  [fours 


Ei 

S. 

CHP  , 

3 

St, 

B 

1 

B 

ij  i 

i   Content]  orary  Econo  ic  [ 
200C  Contemporary  Social  life 
201A  BUS.  LA"  FOB  ACC0UN1 
2011-  BUS.  0]  '   .     '       [ 
i  or  Course 

Total  Semester  Hours 


■7 

2 
2 
2 
2 

r> 

i~ 

4 
0 

17 


-. 
Int. 

S.St 


Fundamentals  op  Speech 
200B  ddoles.   Psy.  f-  Wen.     yg, 
200B  Co   bemporary  Political 
Life 

B.E.      202     BUS  I  HICS 

.    .      408      BUSIfl  ■-:  3    FI1     MCE 
in or  Cours  ' 

Gym 

Dotal   Semest  ir  1  ours 


Junior  Y<  ar   (  [as   '-our  required  work-  experience   been  made   -,nd   recorded?) 


Int.   300A  Aims  •"■•  Organ,  o  "  Sec,  Bid. 

•.    300     Foundations  of  Language 
B.E.      301     BOOH  CING 

Ceog.    303  LC  .- 

i   ' 
I  .    .      407A  CO  3     SDUCAT1 

inor  Course 

Cecal    Semester  Hours 
Lor  Year 

L  Prin.   &  Phil,    of  See.    Ed. 
lucational   Statistics 
."•  3BJ     !      F  BUS,    E3     3, 

COST  UNTIEG 


.     .      403 
B.E. 


410 
405 


NG  or  B.E.   406 
I     I 
Mihoi    Course 

Tc^  mester  Hours 


2 

Int. 

? 

2 

B.E. 

302 

4 

B.E. 

402 

.  ■  . 

409 

7 

B.E. 

4 1 3 

2 

4 

17 

p 

In  b . 

40* 

2 

7 

Int. 

4  )0B 

4 

B .  E . 

404 

B.    . 

416 

2 

2 

prir..    r     r   Jh.  "•••.-.  Seo.Soh. 
;   OF   AC.    '      " 
I  ' 
EY  AND      \MI 
BUSINESS    STATISTICS 
Mi   or  Cours  3 


focal   Semester  Hours 

Supcrvi  sed      bu  lent 

inr 
Praoticum   in  Sec.   fiduc. 

CCS 
ACCOU]   PI    3    P 


1  5 

2 

2 
4 
2 
4 

17 

2 
4 

3 
2 
2 
4 

17 


15 


Elementary   and  Elective   Courses   Available    to   Juniors   and    Seniors 


Int.      472      Me  a.    School   Curriculum 
Int.     47"     Elem.    school  Language   Arts 

474  tshool   Arcs    '•  Cre 

Int.     475A  Fund,    of  Elem.    School   iriusio 
Int.      475E    teaching   clem.    School    'usic 
Int.      476        I       .    School   Health 
Physical    Lduoation 

4  77     Elem.   School        -      latics 
Int.     478     Bl  Bi,    Schorl    Science 
Int.      479      ilem.    School   Social   Studies 


t 

}    .    ■.'    *S    5 

301 

2 

B.    . 

407 

2 

B.E. 

413 

2 

B.E. 

412 

2 

B.E. 

414 

? 

B.    . 

he 

2 

B.E. 

4?0 

2 

0 

eon  >iai q 8 
Consumer  Education   II 
til  Store  nt 

rt    bion   ana   Co:  - 
mur ! cation 
trchandising  I 
ubl  io    Pi)  ance 
i'ield      budies  in  Business 
Eduoation 


10 
2 
2 
2 


16 

4 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 


rier.ee   -  400  hours  requir  d  of  Business  Education  Majors 

Classroon:  rvations  -  72   required   of  "11  Business   Education   Majors 

:ular   sohedi  ol  -    rvations   in   the   Coll  Lgh  School   are    required   the    second 

semester  of  the    junior  year  and   the   first   semester  of  the   senior  year. 


Form  2 

t.    1952 


New  Jersey  State    Peaohera  College   at  .'.'ontclQ-ir 
ri      at  of  Business  ion 

|    .--j-  ;    ■■  •    r  .:■,     ;     ••   r     .  ■  •  •  -ting         ■      . 

Lrst        •  r  Secon'l 


So;  I  r  Sem.    Hr.  ...     'r . 

(A      '  -  tives)  .E.        202     BUS]  LCS  4 

Jurior   '•'•  i  r 
,E.      301  &  AC  4  .    .         '  1  4 

- 


b."..      41        C  4  ..-.        416      &CC01  2 

(Taken  last  six    •■  "       rm) 

Vork   ..•       ri    i  3      of  400  hours   is   reauir^d   of   kccountine  and    Busin<  ss    ~r    :  Minors^ 

Get   form   co  be   filled  out    from  the  Business   Education  ">:?^ice.      ^nc  1      fcy    *s 

of  work      r     t     ■--■.'.    ping,    accounting,   clerical  work,    retail   s    11  ii  ' 
stores   and   tl         i  :    •      If  the    type   o°  work      ■:.    ri      j      h      b    vou  wish   to   sul  :ons 

not  fall   in  these  categories   g   t        rmission    from  tl  3    of  tl  Ion 

Departmei  t        .    •' .      heppard). 


CPU- JiS   K^T-^L    •       J ' :_    _:_ 

Sophomore    '-'   ar 

:■  .    .     101  ROBUCflON    ro  ESS         4  .    .      102     ;  i     ■ 

Junior  '-'   <  r 

G^or.    7    7        Ri     "        L  COM  5RCIAL  GEO-.  .E.      402 

1  of  IE  ■■ :  '  •  7 

Ser  icr         t 

I.E.  DC    PIO]  2 

...  or 

B.E.  406  '         1   I       2 


Form   B.E.    4  PROGRAV   OF   STU1 

May   1951  MASTER  0  ■ 

",.   Jer   ■■-:■•  •     ts   Co1  it      onccliir 

72     ->.r jester    Bou  I  :i  red 

Without    Phesia  of  Student 

2P  Semester  Hours   Rehired  Address 

i  -  \    His  si  a   ( S  se  D  i  v .  

i  i  i    p .    2   of   t    is    °c r " ) 


Blleee  Graduated   From:  Pel.   No.  be  c"  Matriculation 


f'ov  Employed    As   a    Teacher   ( Circled      v  No 

•y   (Circle) 


Now  Employed  In  Indus trv   (Circle)      Yes 

khert  "Td"Tci77liy  Nan,e  of  Employer 

.     .      :.    . ,S.  Address   of  Employer 

kte  Degre  .  ;ed 


•  [  ..ort°.nt  *  Consult  with  Department  Head  Before  Registering  7or  Courses 
Important  *  Are  you  certified  to  teach  in  the  field  of  Business  Education  in  the 
ite  of  New  Jersey'    (Circle)    Yes 
'curses  Completed  at  M.S.P.C.  or  in  Other  Graduate  Schools  (;ror  M.S.T.C.  graduates 
olleee       Course  Mo,      Course  Pitle     onl^:  Maximum  -  8  s.h.) 


s.h. 
s.h. 
s.h. 


'****  Three  copies  of  this  form  are  to  be  filled  nut  to  this  ooint.  One  copy  is 
returned  to  the  student  by  mail  so  that  ^  ersonal  record  may  be  kept  of 
courses   completed,      AH    three   cooies   should   be    return. ='1    to   Mr,     Jbeppardj 

)ivision    I      "eqjired  Professionalised    Business   Courses   (^    s.h.)  Flours   Completed 

(Circle)      Grade 

E.E.    502       Principles  ?    Probs,    of  Bus.   Educ.    (Fall   Offering)  2   s.h.         

B.S.    503       Admin.   &  Supv.    sf  Bus.    Educ.    (  ipri"?  Offering)  '   s.h. 

B.E.    504        Ip-::rovenent   o°   Inst,    ir    Bus.    Bd,    (Usu1  llv  Summers)  2   s.h. 

|**  ***********  *****>.  ****»*****-*         «+,>*;... ;«*4»**X****»»***-**»****   *  Tl  T  »  V 

division   II  Reouir           sminar   (6    s.h.) 
E.E.   602       Seminar   in   Sconomics    \    jually  Offer  *s)  6   a.h.         

•***=,*****»•-.,•    Ic**********  **j|  .»•*■*      *  »  *  ,  *       .*»**%   *****:<**  -.,.*******•»  *  *TTTT 

division    III  Elective   Subject    'atter  Courses    (Total    of   14    s.h.    Tor  Groups   A  and  B) 


Gr^up  A  -   Businesa   Education   Department  Courses   (8    to   14    s.h.) 

Courses   at    the    '  level"   are    subject   to     •-o-irtme,-|t  Head   ^nproval 

.    .   40]      The    Teaching  of   Business    Education    "*    s.h. 

B.E.    40 2     Sal  4    s.h. 

.    .   404     Busine  ss  Economic      , 2   s.h. 

B.E,   4  irketing    2   s.h, 

B.S.   4uc     Advertising   I... 2   s.h. 

.    .    407A  Consu-  n    1    2    s.h. 

P.E.    4»"'7B   Con?u  Lon    TI    2  s.h. 

B.E.  Bu  sine   s    Pinano      2  s.h. 

B.E.   409     Koney  -    2    s.h. 

B.E.   410     Cor,:.    Aooou.iDins   I,    II    4    s.h. 

B.E.   4U      Re  2    s.h. 

.  .  412   Pran sport at ion     Jommu  Loation  2  s  »h. 

.  .  41  •   Busine sa   ;        2  s .h . 

E.E.   414     Jflerchandisi     -    '    2   s.h. 

P.E.   41*     Public    Pii  2   s.h, 

P.E.    42C      Field   Studies    ir  I     -at ion    2   s.h. 

.    .    511      Auditing    2    s.h. 

B.E.    512      Pax   Accounting    2    s.h. 

B.E.    517      Labor  Problema    2    s.h, 

B.E.    r  I  i  '■.    .  ark e cine  Processes   I    2    s.h. 

...    514B  Marketing  Processes    il    2   s.h, 

.  ..    515A    Textiles    I    2    3.    . 

B.E.    515E    Pextiles   II 2    s.h. 

B.E.    516     Eusiness   Ore  ition  ;        it    If    2   ?.h. 

B.E.    517A         -  ' '•  '    .'.'.".  P.J 2    s.h. 

B.E.    517E   Advance-  .     ...'".  .' .' 2    s.h. 


' 


•  srm  ■  -o  2 

master  of  nurs   DrG~EE  ]-   '  :      13  EDUC»T1 

B.E.  518  Advertising  II  2  s.h. 

t.:;.  519A  Advanced  Accounting  I  2  s.h. 

B.E,  519B  Advanced  Accounting  II  2  s.h. 

Group  E  -  Geoeraphv i  Ma chematic s,  and  Social  Studies  Department  Courses  {l'v    to 

F  s.h.).   Ocher  courses  mav  be  substituted  for  those  in  this  croup  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Head  of  the  Business  Education  Department.   Such  substitution  will 

be  permitted  only  if  it  contributes  to  whac  may  be  considered  the  basic  training 

requirements  or  a  business  education  teacher. 

Geog.  409  Economic  Geography  of  the  British  Isles  2  s.h. 

Geog.  410   Economic  Geography  of  Caribbean  America  2  s.h. 

Geog.  4  1?   Economic  Geography  of  South  america  2  s.h. 

GoO'r.  4  14  A  Advanced  Economic  Geography  '  s.h.  ~ 

Geog*  414F  'dvenced  Economic  Geography  2  s.h. 

Geog.  419  Economic  Geography  of  tne  Union  of  Soviet  Soc.  Reoub.  .  !  s.h.  ~~~~~Z. 

Geog.  503  Economic  Geography  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  ....  2  s.b.   

Geo?.  504   Economic  Geography  of  Eurone  2  s.h. 

Geog.  509  Economic  Geography  of  Asia 2  s.h. 

Math.  410  Mathematics  of  Finance  2  s.h. 

Math.  505  Consumer  Mathematics  2  s.h. 

S.S.  413  Economic  history  of  the  United  States  2  s.h. 

S.S.  44S   Current  Problems  in  Economics  and  Government  2  s.h. 

S.S.  450  Modern  Economic  Problems  2  s.h. 

3.3.  4  54  Post-"'ar  Economic  Reconstruction  2  s.h. 

S.S.  455  Social  Legislation  2  s.h. 

S.S.  456  International  Economic  Relations  !  s.'r,. 

S.S.  517  Money  and  Banking  2  s.h. 

S.S.  522   The  Development  of  Economic  Institutions  and  Ideas  ....  2  s.h. 

S.S.  5?17   fhe  Economics  of  the  Business  Cycle  2  s.h. 

S.S.  524   The  Economics  of  Public  Fiscal  Policy  2  s.h. 

Diesis  (Optional  -  4  s.h.)  -  Consult  Department  Head  4  s.h.  

*******  *********  ***:|  **********  *  *  : *  ****  ****>*  >;..*.  »*»******»  %^-».--.    .  > **>«.»»*»** 

Division  IV  Required  Integration  Department  Courses  (6  s.h.) 

Grouo  A  -  (2  s.h.  required) 

Int.  503  Methods  and  Instruments  of  Research  (Groups .2, .T) 2  s.h.  

Group  B  -  (4  s.h.  required  -  select  two  courses  in  accordance  with  group  category) 
Group  1  -  Students  without  a  teachers  certificate 

Group  2  -  Students  with  a  teachers  certificate  but  no  exper;ence  (teach.) 
Group  3  -  Students  with  teach,  certificate,  experience,  matriculation 

Int.  4?8   Selection  and  Utilization  of  Audio-Visual  Mat. (Grouos  1, 

2 ,    3 )    2  s.h.      

Int.    409     Radio  J-  Sound    Equipment   in  the   Classroom   (Groups   1,2,?)      2  s.h.       

Int.    500A  Fasic   Educational    Prends   (Grouos   1,    2,    **)    2  s.h. 

Int.    ^CiOb    Advanced  Educational   psvchologv   (Groups.  1 ,  .2,    3)    2  s.h.     

Int.    500C   ^ecent    Trends   in   Secondary  School   Methods    (Groups    1,2,3)    2  s.h.  

Int.    504A  Curriculum  Construction   in   the   Sec.    Sch.    (Group   3   only)      2  s.h. 

Int.    505     0r?an.   &   Admin,    of  Extra-Curriculnr   Activ.    (Groups    1,2,3)2  s.h.     

Int.    521A   Educational   fy   Psvcholorical    Measurement    (Group   3    only)         2  s.h. 

Int.    521B  Esvrholoerieal    Tests    in   Guidance   Prorrrams    (Groun   3   only)      2  s.h. 

Inc.    535A  Vocational   Guidance   (Group   3  on]y)    2  s.h. 

Int.    535B  Vocational   Counseling  It  0uidance:Prin.    &  Pr°.c.    (Gr.    7'>        2  s.h. 

Int.    536      Educational    Guidance    (Group   3   only)    2  s.h. 

Int.    537      Social-Moral   Guidance    (Group   3   only)    2  s.h. 

Irt.    538     Group   Guidance   *   Counseling   Activities    (Group   3   only)    .      2  s.h. 

Int.    549     Prin.,    Prac,    &  Phil,    of  Voc.    Eduo.    (Group   "    onlv)    ....      2  s.h. 

Int.    5-t-"1      Prin.   *    Techniques   of  Guidance    (Groups    1,2,"^)    2  s.h. 

Int.    55.7>      Core   Curriculum  A    Life    Adjust.    T-rogs.    in    H.  3.  (Group   3).      2  s.    . 

************************************** **********************************  ***7*** 

Final  Comprehensive  Examination  Passed  (Circle)  v'^s 

(Given  the  first  Saturday  in  April  each  year,  and  last  Saturday  in  July) 

************************************** 4  .   .-  .  t *********  •  •  ►  *********#**:<  .*»»** 

Undergraduate   Courses   Required:      (:5o   credit) 

Int. s.h.      B.E, s.h. 

Int.  s.h.      Int. s.h. 

Int.  "  '  s.h.      Int.  s.h. 
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Dr.  l«  DeAlton  Pi  rtridge,  President 

New  Jersey  State  Teacher. I  College  &t  Moniclair 

My  dear        ,ridgei 

I  iiave  the  honor  to  subfn  rtsvant 

of  English  for  the  year  1 

Xt    wrfiLOpn 

A»  innov 

can  be  reported.     Instead  .1  mention 

itrtaent  aaaber^   to  tholr  cius  S£  Lr  vari  .,      reedom 

froa  prol 
and  u  persistent  -eve 

:1  the  Depurtaent  have   Lou*:   been  njted. 

arisen'.  ore  were 

Astociute  Professor  laaiXtoa  i         lssIj 
c<* .  *x>r:-  with  Assi.  essor;  of  the  ^oci 

epi  rtment.     Mo  •  de*ai...  j!1  tirt'  aergy  go  Tt 

dev a  .    -oaewh^t  rel  be 

undertaken  I  Mmine 

periswmtal  couraes  were  est  we.  re.         L     be  recocn. 

roper  rt« 

l   rex  aired  courses  in  Element  , 

■piTl— it  el  -  «?re  re  .   iauB.         te  success  of 

■sjgUah  Bfcjfl  «le»e.-  >ol&|  .etemi. 

resMii  *o  5  la  ie  need  for  elective  courses  in  the 

tons  1,    "o 

the  p:  tion  oi'  secc  .ers*     Even  then  e»  ;.. 

reading  improvement  >la  mmkoi  slemtlYM  s 

1  as^et. 


D.     Course  offerin  etlrll  .aent  o  :ed  to 

tal  enrollment  was  below  thf-t  of  tl 
previous  ye'-r,  fclaM    -.i^.e  re»i  ^t.".nt,   since  In  the  absei 

rses  required  of  ■  .     Twelve 

its  i*r .  me  Enclish  B^jor  jreM r, 

I  eight  rtttdea  ive  ap  its   for  trenafer 

from  c  ?6  wer  I  admissi  t- 

aent   because  o 
needel  111   tht  h  Major. 

ii.  ccoapLisauir 

A.  ressor  Conrad  con:  Television 

in  Education  Committee  end       some  t  -1  in  order  to  ascertain 

how  the  college  mi  effort.-;       .   :  -         its 

in  other  states,  I  i„;ji. 

3.  Assistant  the  writing  of  his  thai        he 

.:•'•■  i  Ince  /.  it 

livers:  -  aaenl 

This  degree       he  award' 
ym^r  '.  1  be       .e  for  a  profet 

ship  in  t  . 

C.  Assistant  Professor  Touas  lit  a  r.a   President 

.  Pelrc.:  loetety,  .  1  see' 

..   I  eviews  of  J] 

Lj-q-.  .,  ..-■    ■.-.  ■_  J  I       ■  C  l1  !  \r. 

academic  world. 

D.  The  Eta  *:aent  served  .  for  the 
revision  of  the  Engli3h  Course  of  Study 
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School,  and  M  -tage  Arts  lor&ai 

.a  tin  iifj  :fhj  Winft"***  *rta  *.'.  x^h  the  l  j& 

at  Atlantic  c       ,    <.  J.     Ha  parti-.. 

Eutgerb  University,,  ,  N«  «f»,  ._,.,.,., 

f«  J*     ::e  1  -   of 

Lil'e   hall,    Ana   was  nar.  0J 

for  Social  Ageacie-w     It  addressed  tha  gi  Xountaiaside 

Lai  ,     ad  au» 

>upa   uj-j  tfha 
>t  on»j    -.  m  i  <      -   -  ......  Ma- 

rad  a  aajar  assignse..  taa  haad  era 

college •     Since  aac  ...  raa 

.v.    studeata,   thai:-  .service    w 
should  be  recognized. 

£•     Miaa  Dia  ..au«u   bo  assist  at.  1  Lcient  in  writi 

through  tha  nea;  .^position  (Jijaiic.     TbJ>e  servi  i  nore 

widely  publicized  and  strongly   support*-.  of 

College. 
Fm     Student  leaching  eja-  .-aunt 

.   I       rail  o.t   Lj  <.„    the  ttaad  ai    ...  •    Da     rtaent   dupervined  two 
students  who  c  ue  upon  tkt  reooa. 

LfJi  to  pan'orm  their  Student  Tee*  .   ji'  H.  J. 

T«  C.   at  Mo:,  ireaen*    :'or 

certification.     In  -three 

a-er.ior  £n«jlish  Majors  was  diviaed  ajNQfl 

They  were   -.scat'-  ju  Wast  Maw  I  I.  J.    lo  Aud+bam* 

ant  success! .  .aseu  .    .ireaier. .  Loo  and 
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06  ..      Ul'J    I 

12       ... 

i  _c  .c  -ro    -s, 

B'J  jr  1,   1J52,  a.*  bx&  c  >ns 

o  >.{.;'..  i«te» 

rtaon*.  er 

1.      ?.Di'ei3or  of  ;  -n  S,    PUleoa  N  ,    ...,    .  .t«ent 

L.  .         .  M. 

i.     Associate  Prof«6BOi  .  sh  Lm  ...:...        ,  „!, 

4.     Associate  Professor  o  ^lian  I  i,   A. 

5»  •iglitih  ."'.jsae..  i 

6.  Assistant  Pi\>  ,....,  ,    -ivision 

•a 

7.  4  English  .     .  .       _.    .     .      .4. 
3.     Assistant  Pro             ■  of  English  JaMI  P,   re^te^ro. 

ivor  of  English  Fr*  D« 

10.  Instructor  in        (!Hxr.)  Hope  Coi     .  Id. 

11,  ruetor  in  !&iglieh  (Mrr. . )  Annie      -       A,  IS, 
-actor  in  English  Slien  Ksuffto      V* 

U«  lAttmetor  1b  English  (Sto**)  Ir«sne  ?-.  »ycler,  *•••  M. 

Instructor  in  Livision  of  Speech— -Dur.      _evisi      it  (Mrc.) 

Bet trice  Take saury,  A.  S. 
lb,  in  Television  .   .  A. 
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Course 


C^rae  Title 


.  m«        Io<  L    la 

laurs  wS.ct.  ;1I»        tor 


117         Methods  TebC:.inG  . 

•JtfiSpoare  II    .  Lie*) 

.1         Media eval  £  3«.-.uce 

59  i  pvtf  G  roat  Literature 

M  -velop.,   I 

32  l«torieQ  Poetry 

:s       c:     -  :i*es 

LB         Major  -ic  Poets 

iodern       |        I    !>ol 

English  Lit.  o-  So*!*  1  Problems 
Total  ■*■      Sections 
.roliment 
.  ir&ge  Course  Enrollment,    U 
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I 

1 

: 
l 
l 
i 
l 
i 
l 
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5 

2X 

18 

H&ail . 

10 

1 

14 

ii 

10 

u 

1  -  -  JU 

Ll 

.  g   .ier 

-i 

... 

10QA  lure  I 

1J0A   World  Literature  I 

)A      ■        ■  .rae)   3 

100A      ■       «     I 

I 
■  ■  ktofrotod  Course)  _^ 

loWl  LOOA 


5 

1 

7,. 

!m 

44 

-ilu>n 

3 

1 

KjMftil  I 

- 

1 

nre 

E 

£ 

56 

Young 

1 

Yo-ug 

KTI 

Course 

rue   -ille 

factions 

Inroll. 

aj 

B    l          .  rt.s 

1 

101 

l  ce     tts 

1 

.  c-Meiers 

101 

- 

1 

. 

Pette^rove 

total  101 

4 

. 

.13   (Xtjo: 

1 

.0 

ifflaM 

101 

M  :                         is   (Majors) 

1 

. 

>.'  acting 

1 

IS 

iL.re 

101 

Qr-.l  Interpretation 

I 

U 

Ball,  re 

. 

<x 

M 

tOQJ 

Composition  (JournillwQ 

1 

11 

.30 

JiOOA 

Composition 

1 

Co:-. 

1 

.0 

^ve 

Compoiiitijn 

1 

1 

-. 

Young 

Composition  (Business  Majors) 

| 

K 

i  >y 

Van  Dex*veer 

7 

11:. 

1L/J.> 

mentals 

3 

1 

- 

L003J 

oech  Fundfiaentuls 

1 

1 

45 

Per;           ->o 

oech  /undaaantuls 

I 

■ 

Tukcsbury 

Tot 

lib 

British  Aaerican  Poetry 

4 

1 

1.01 

Briti  i              Lc  n  Poe 

4 

1 

Ll 

Pennia^  Lon 

kH 

Jritish  Aaericr-n  Poetry 

4 

1 

. 

ToV.l  ^Di 

b 

87 

English 

Extemporaneous  Bpaaklag 

I 

1 

Bbllore 

208 

-  : 

•  i 

1 

54 

.  '  I 

Literature  for  Adolescen 

1 

-    . 

90 
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(cont.) 

£01B 
OB 
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Literature                      ^cents 
Beth:-                                  .  h 

W 
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flour  j  is     Sarollt         tor 


401  Method..  1q-  5 
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417  iiritj  oi   jooech 
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A44G  Eighteenth  Ceu  .  . 

466  PL 

Sp-.  etice  I 
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COLL  . 
7th  Qrade  Jr.  High  8«hool 
8th  Gr&da  Jr.  ".i 
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11th  Qrede  Sr. 
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. 
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1 
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1 
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1 

1 
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. 
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l-; 
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l 

Bohn 

:•  1 1 

n 

Kfc.u:fnt.n 

7 

Fox 

4 

1 

. 

1 

1 

I 

4 

1 

31 

1 

1 

i.3 

Cor^a 

4 

1 

7 
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Course 

No.      Cour.-ie  Title 


'-■••>ns  E^rAl. tor 


Tot 

is         54 
Average  C",     ise  .1 

rt-ti»e  an 
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..^■6 


irt  5 
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40£  L  ire 

419  Gruam 
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A4GG  .,.  -;.,  &  Ke-e<iuc 

Lt         Growth  m4     truature  of  ftaf  .    . 
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- 
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1 
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1 

-m 

L 
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1 

.. 

1 
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1 
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hn 
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Course 


So, 

Ulil 

World  Lite.'              II 

100B 

World  Literature  II 

World  Literature  II 

. 

World  Liter',  turn  II 

World  Literature?  II 

St.                   iflfl 

. 

- 

' English  Lrana 
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jfundaaent               ..cting 

Orj-1  Ira 

Cottpoeitiea 

■position 

Coa 
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To 

Crou>  To' 

Lien 
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L00B 
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«:00B 
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fox 
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Undergraduate  Instruction 

The  following  facts  end  problems  developed  in  the  past  year. 

(A)  Instruction  in  Audio-Visu-.l  Aids.  The  need  was  considered  of  requiring 
..11  students  to  have  nore  such  instruction,  especially  in  view  of  our  exeep- 
tional  facilities.  The  desirability  was  ilso  considered  of  requiring  Int. 
403  of  all  students. 

This  year  as  In  the  recent  past  we  offered  the  Mow  Tools  for  Learning 
Bureau  whatever  opportunity  it  wished  to  use  Int.  300B  classes  for  this  pur- 
pose. Miss  Fantone  decided  th  t  about  three  hours  in  each  of  the  eight 

clr.sses  would  suffice  for  what  she  had  in  ni]  '. 

Because  of  this  limited  experience  in  a  requirement  for  aU  students 
and  bee:- use-  .udio-visual  aids  arc  also  taught  in  the  special  methods  courses 
of  the  various  departments,  as  well  ns  bee  .use  we  ilready  require  5  s.h.  in 
methods  courses  prior  to  practice  te   ing,  which  seers  plenty  to  students 
without  i   background  of  experience  to  give  me     to  the  teaching,  the 
following  recomnendation  is  redo: 

Recommendation  #1: That,  instead  of  ii     toly  addij     ahcr  two -point 

requirement,  we  con3J  >  the  n  ho  pxistinfl 

Methods  courses,  if  :ieec:;sarT  adv.  ing  ;.n  cxtr.;  ;    ccr  hoar  to  the  requirement, 

(B)  Methods  courses  in  Business  Education.  Tve  Business  Education  department 
is  now  proposing  a  separate  two-hour  methods  course  in  each  of  three  phases 

of  business  education,  raking  (with  Int.  300B)  a  total  of  eirsht  s.h.  in 
methods  prior  to  practice  teaching  required  for  its  majors.  Experience 
throughout  the  cour.try  with  the  apathy  which  students  without  teaching 
experience  have  toward  methods  courses  indicates  this  recommendation: 

Recommendation  '■?. : That  we  mats  additional  requirements  in  methods  courses, 

especially  prj  or  to  orac''.aop_  ta  \ ^hing.  oiy  after  cy  bonded  consideration 
and  experiment,. 

( C )  Integration  courses ,_to_f it_ thc_  .ncw_ ma j ors .   For  some  new  majors  like 
Home  Economics,  the  required  I     tion  courses  will  need  to  relate  to 
elementary,  as  well  as  secondary,  education.  In  some  cases  this  change 
has  already  been  made  in  order  to   moot  the  needs  of  our  undergraduates  who 
will  teach  in  elementary  schools.   Int.  20QA  is  now  ,:Child  Growth  and  De- 
velopment" and  deals  with  pro-adolescence.  Int.  4.00A  is,  in  effect, 
Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Education  (not  just  secondary  education).  We 
shall  be  reedy  to  make  other  alterations  of  this  kind  as  the  need  arises. 

(D)  Suggestions  from  the  Evaluation.        lu  tion  depends  upon  the  con- 
victions and  candor  of  the  evaluators.  Our  visiting  evaluators  last  fall 
obviously  held  the  following  convictions  which  run  somewhat  contrary  to 
our  M.S.T.C.  traditions: 
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1.  That  the  College  should  provide  nore  active  "professional  laboratory 
experiences",  not  just  observations,  to  ncct  the  needs  of  students 
fro:;,  the  tine  they  enter  as  frcshncn  instead  of  waiting  until  the 
junior  and  senior  years. 

(The  detailed  r     y   of  our  current  practices  in  this  connection, 
which  was  subnitted  to  the  Evaluators,  is  appended  to  this  rcprrt.) 

2.  That  the  nain  practice-teaching  should  cone  prior  to  the  last  scnester 
of  the  senior  year,  and  preferably  should  be  divided  between  two 
senostors,  in  order  to  leave  tine  to  r.cot  unexpected  needs  which  coric 
to  light  only  in  extended  practice, 

3.  That  nore  experiences  in  responsioZ.c  worh  of  cornunity  agencies,  youth 
group.?,  etc.  be  provided. 

4..  That  trice  bo  nadc  available  for  i:  .  -    ••:-,]-,  prospec- 

tive school  training  teachers..  parMy  to  In  sure  better  selection  of 
training  teachers  oy  principals,  who  now  are  given  only  tho  suggestion 
that  outstanding  ones  be  appointed. 

5.  That  training  toachors  bo  saopliod  nore  ir-f^roation  .about  the  student 
teachers  with  whor.  they  are  co  work. 

6.  That  the  College  continue  to  have  a  progran  to  prepare  elcncntary 
toacl.ors. 

7.  That  the  Collcgo  do  nore  follow-up  work. 

All  of  these  suggestions,  to  be  sure,  have  been  seriously  considered  here 
for  sor.e  years  and.  except  for  //5,  have  been  put  into  effect  to  Bono  degree. 
#6,  however,  has  been  nadc  impossible  except  for  the  present  cr.crgcncy  by 
recent  action  of  the  State  Board  in  connection  wil   coo  of  Bond  Issue  funds. 

As  for  #5?  we  have  avoided      *inr"  tra:   g  teachers  with  such  infor- 
nation  in  advance — except  upon  request  which  is  very  soldo:1,  rr.de — for  two 
reasons :  that  supplying  such  infornation  would  nake  it  difficult  to  place 
week  or  rcl:tively  ] ow«-ran!d.ng  students,';  and  that  it  night  unnecessarily 
prejudice  training  tuachei     inst  the  students.  Except  in  cases  f 
pronounced  delects  as  in  I        sight,  on     -h,  it  has  seoned  better  to 
let  the  student  teacher  go  out  with  a  clean  su  oe. 

Of  ill  the  suggestions  above,  ,fl  scons  to  be  nost  basic;  for  it  concerns 
the  key  thread  of  the  College's  proper  work.  We  have  nade  soiic  progress  here; 
but  about  10$  of  our  student  teachers  in  the  senior  ye  r  still  are  so  weal: 
that  schoolnen,  as  well  as  we  ourselves,  ash:  rlow  docs  it  happen  that  such 
students  are  so  weak — or  are  still  in  college  -after  several  years  of  M.S.T.C. 
training?  ^To  should  put  then  to  the  test  erriior  and  continuously,  and  should 
guide  then  accordingiy. 

One  event  which  nay  have  an  inportant  bearing  upon  our  practice  teaching, 
as  well  as  other  work  indirectly,,  is  tho  doci     bo  pay  training  teachers 
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fPQD  Q  new  student  fee.  This  payment  should  result  in  bettor  training 
teachers,  on  the  whole,  and  in  more  unaniricus  attendance  at  training- 
teacher  conferences. 

Rccorr  endation  #3 :  That  wo  continue  to  study  the  needs  suggostod  above j. 
especially  .the_  concrete  suggestions  in  ^1,  2,  4.,  and  7. 

(E) Public  relations.  Two  other  things,  in  particular,  can  be  done  to 

improve  not:  only  our  program  but  also  our  public  relations  and  the  College's 

reputation. 

We  continue  to  tend  to  assign  curriculum  courses  to  our  facultymembers 
first  and  to  assign  student-teacher  supervision  to  whatever  facultymembers 

arc  loft  over,  as  well  as  to  accept  supervisors  from  outside  tho  College 
of  doubtful  qualifications.  This  practice  has  caused  supervisors  to  be 
assigned  to  elementary-school  supervision  who  have  never  taught  or  even 
studied  elementary -school  work,  and  supervisors  to  be  assigned  to  secondary 
schools  who  are  prepared  to  be  only  slightly  more  helpful  or  impressive. 
What  the  effect  is  upon  principals  and  training  teachers  of  many  years' 
experience,  or  upon  our  student  teachers,  is  indicated  by  occasional 
complaints.  Vie  should  remember  that  our  supervisors  and  student  teachers 
are  probably  more  influential  in  public  relations — for  good  or  ill — than 
anybody  else  by  the  very  nature  of  their  work. 

Recommendation  jfk'-     That  our  supervisors  of  student  tea chers  be  in  every 
case  the  kind  who  can  give  students  advice  based  upon  experience  and  who 

can  incidentally  impress  principals  and  training  tea c hers _favprably. 

The  other  need  is  to  consider  the  public  schools '  point  of  view  in 
making  requests  of  then.  A  few  years  ago  some  cities  would  not  commit 
themselves  to  accept  our  practice  teachers  until  the  last  week  ^r  day, 
if  at  all,  because  experience  had  taught  them  that  we  often  changed  our 
requests.  Principals  or  training  teachers  who  go  to  the  trouble  of  pre- 
paring to  help  our  students  only  to  find  their  preparations  useless  will 
hesitate  to  go  to  pains  to  help  us  again.  Cur  present  good  relations  with 
almost  all  school  are  the  result,  in  part,  of  our  refusal  to  alter  requests 
except  in  extreme  cases  readily  explained. 

Recommendation  #5  :  That       i:  as  j aych_a_s_p;  ssiblc  altering  rcouosts  to 
public  schools  wMch  call  for  oho  latter  to  :.      -  .,:iderab1  e  preparations . 

(F)  The  College  High  School.  Some  clarification  of  responsibilities  for 
the  C.  H.  S.  was  made  by  the  formation  of  a  committee  composed  of  the 
President,  Dean,  C.  H.  S.  principal,  and  Integration  Department  head.  This 
committee  held  an  introductory  meeting  at  which  it  was  decided  to  try  at 
the  next  meeting  to  review  the  integration  in  tho  full  day's  schedule  of 
pupils  in  each  grade. 

The  part  of  the  C.  H.  S.  in  teacher-training  here  continued  as  in 
recent  years.  The  recent  improvement  there  in  guidan.ee  services  and  in 
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the  composition  of  the  incoming  seventh  grade,  however,  should  make  somewhat 

r.cre  valuable  observations  possible.  The  correlation  of  English  and  Social 
Studies  in  the  seventh  grade  ray  be  a  step  toward  a  core  program,  obser- 
vation of  which  our  students  and  the  state  badly  need. 

(G)  The  '    ling  Program.  Although  the  new  buildings  being  plannod  do  not 
direct!    v  upon  the  Department's  work  in  the  narrow  sense,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  :■■.-    facilities  will  be  planned  with  the  need  for  demonstration 
in  min    articularly  in  those  buildings  whore  C,  K.  S,  pupils  will  go  for 
instrurtion.  If  rooms  suitable  for  effective  demonstration  arc  planned, 
the  6o31oge  con  begin  to  becone  a  center  to  which  public  school  teachers 
can  cone  for  the  help  which  they  most  need  and  want,  and  which  we  have 
never  been  able  to  give  them. 

Placc-cnt  ana  Fol Low-up 

Probably  more  opportunities  were  offered  our  students  this  spring  than, 
over  before  in  history.  Salaries,  tr>o,  exceeded  anything  in  the  past:  ^2600 
to  C3500  for  inexperienced  beginners  without  service  increments. 

Many  of  our  non,  however,  were  either  definitely  unemployable  or  doubt- 
ful risks  because  liable  to  military  service. 

The  placement  on  July  23  was  as  follows : 

Department     No.  Graduated        Placed  in  H.S.     Placed  in  Elor..  School 

4  13 

8  27 

1  k 

3  (505)  2 


Business 

32 

English 

A4 

French 

6 

Latin 

6 

^Danish 

12 

ihemtics 

26 

Mosic 

10 

Soience 

10 

Social  Studies 

54 

Speech 

10 

6  (50*)           2 

11  U 

2  6 

5  (5c;<)  0 

6  22 

210  50  35 

Of  students  who  have  accepted  positions,  31%  will  be  in  junior  or  senior 
high  schools;  63$  will  be  in  elementary  schools. 

Rccorr.ei'.dation  ff6:  .That  we_  recruit  fresh \cv.   in  outlying  counties  of  the 
state  so  tliat  we  sir.  11  hv/r  ■_.,  re  students  in r.orosted.ir.  accepting  vacancies 
there  upon  graduation. 

Cu-*  follov;-up  continues  to  be  deplorably  and  tragically  limited.  In 
the  past  year  several  of  our  r:cst  personal-'.:  graduate:'  of  1952  (e  g. ,  Gomba, 
Kenned"  ]  ish)  lost  err  dgi  d  Lhcir  pes'      I    iso  of  inability  to  cope 
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with  their  pupils  when  early  visits  by  our  staffhembers  nig]  I      en -.bled 
then  to  bo  successful.  How  many  less  extreme  coses  we  night     helped 
air.        i  b  I  cidentally  both  rendered  the  profession  a  needed  service 
and  rr.j   1  ihe  reputation  of  the  College,  we  can  hardly  conjecture.  Cur 
foil      >stals  are-  helpful  but  inadequate. 

-sons!1";  would  adequate  follow-up  be?  Since  at  least  half  of  the 
graduri:    .  their  first  year  will  be  doing  excellent  wor]     'ill,  there- 
fore; .     ed  extended  observation  and  conference,  a  facultynenher  night 
well  ■      ned  double  the  nunber  of  visits  which  we  assign  su,  jrvisors 
of  prcc  ~  teachers — 15  per  sencster  how.  At  this  rate  we  could  cover 
the  entire  graduating  class  by  an  assignment  of  o.bout  10  s.."  . 

Recommendation  $7°  That  as  soon  as  possible  _  the  Colic  ;  provide  for 
folic  a -up  of  each  of  our  graduates  in  their  first  year  of  tea  ;hing  so 
that,  i  both  our  graduates  and  cur  public  relations  can  benefit  as  nentioned 
abo- 


Gradua.tc  Instruction 

Several  important  problems  arose  here. 
(A)  Additional  graduate  programs.  One  recurring  probler.  concerns  a  progran 
for  the  considerable  nunber  of  students  who  are  not  primarily  interested  in 
Administration  and  Supervision,  Personnel  and  Guidance,  or  a  major  department. 
For  then  we  have  been  planning  a  third  major,  in  which  about  one-third  of  the 
requirements  would  be  in  non-Integration  courses. 

This  problem  was  complicated  by  the  proposal  of  a  program  in  audio- 
visual aids  and  also  probable  future  programs  in  Home  Economics,  Industrial 
Arts,  and  perhaps  other  fields.  The  Department  met  several  times  to  continue 
its  discussion  of  the  previous  year  concerning  these  programs.  Eventually 
bhere  was  unanimous  agreement  that  in  every  case  wo  teach  perspective  and 
breadth  as  veil  as  tcchnica]  knowledge  and  skills.  Accordingly,  as  Dr. 
Morrison  suggested  some  years  ago,  certain  basic  requirements  should  be 
set  up  for  all  graduate  students — perhaps  eventually  including  those  in 
Administration  and  Supervision,  and  in  Personnel  and  Guidance. 

The  Department  conclude-1  that  those  basic  requirements  night  well  be 
as  follows:  a  co-arse  each  in  educational  trends  (500A),    '  Lstration 
(500D),  research  (503  or  603),  curriculum  (50£A  or   54.8),  hu    levelopment 
(550),  guidance  (551).  There  was      '.  val  of  some  such  course  in 

methods  as  Int.  500C;  but,  as  it  stands,  t3 e  latter  concerns  secondary 
education  only.  Thus,  now  graduate  programs  in  Integral. i     old  require 
satisfactory  completion  of  not  fewer  than  32  c.h.   as  follows: 

I.  Basic  Requiremnircs  (12-14  s.h.  as  above) 
II.  Other  Require      (up  to  13  or  20) 
II I .  Elective s ,  if 

t  '  '-■  in  "Education"  this  prog     3  proposed: 

I,     '-  .  18  s »h , ) 


*  -, 


;• 
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12  B,h,  as  on  preceding  page 
2  s,  .  iditional  in  Int.  550. ,   Human  Gr    and  Development 
2  B.h,  additional  in  rosoorch  (int.  603A&3) 

3,h,  in  Organization  &  Ad]    .ration  of         Lcular 
Activities 

!•'    .ectives  (14-  s.h.) 

.  ic  student  with  his  adviser's  approval  will  soloc     Lninum 
.'  10  s.h.  outside  the  field  of  Integration.  He       .ect 
courses  which  will  broaden  his  interests  and  background,  and 
which  arc  distributed  in  at  least  three  departments  other 
than  Integra tii  . 

Rccorr.ondation  ,fS  •  That  a  gr  gran  for  the  third  na.lor  be     bed,  preferably 

as  ab:.-/ot-ivhich  y.Lll  ircidor.tall'y  set  a  fr     ■k_for  future  r.a.iors  in  audio- 
visual aids,  hone  economics,  and  other  sncci-.ltles. 

(B)  Sunpor  School  Attendance  Rcouire. .:  nt  and     'orent  Definitions  of 
"Semester  Hours".  Some  of  our  most  promising       g  students  have  decided 
to  cor. pie te  their  work  at  other  graduate  schools  instead  of  iiontclair  for 
two  reasons.  One  is  the  sumner-school  attendance  requirement,  which 
students  with  camp  and  other  regular  summer  jobs  cannot  meet.  Why  do  we 
have  this  requirement?  The  supposition  that  summer  school  students  use 
libraries  more  and  can  do  bettor  research  seems  to  bo  obviously  contr 

to  fact. 

The  second  reason  is  that  other  graduate  schools  give  more  credit  for 
the  same  work  than  vie  do — in  some  cases  3  s.h.  instead  of  2   s.h, 

Recommendation  #9:  _  That  \  re  n     der  t)  ie  advisability  of  tho  Sut  u  icr  Scho<  jl 
Attendance,  requirement,  as  well  as  the  relative  basis  for  givi       te 

roaits  by  institutions  in  this  rcgi 

(C)  "Faculty  f     ,tion  a    view  of  larger     L  Lonal  policies."  The 
words  are  the  A,'. CLE's  and  a]   'epeatedly  used  in  its  evaluation  questionnaire 
with  obvious  approval.  The  "> ..  -ration  Department  in  its  cone'     Lon  of 
its  problens  has  experienced  bae  benefits  of  such  faculty  action:  stimulation 
of  interest  in  and  understanding  of  our  policies,  of  the  policies  and  ex- 
periments in  other  colleges,   ."     L  nt  literature,  and  of  the  work  of 
educational  organizations.  Such  advc     s  seem  to  be  the  main  reasons 

for  democracy  in  administration  practiced  in  the  top  colleges  of  the 
country  almost  universally. 

One  obvious  difficult-/  :*^  this  connection  lies  in  our  lack  of  integration 
at  times  with  responsibl     jials  in  the  State  Department  and  occasionally 
in  tho  College  itself.  1]  [a   lack,  for  example,  causes  d.     rhieh  may  be 
misunderstood  as  ir  t]       "   action  on  tho  ab  v      ate  pr     s,  and 
also  causes  cction^  ':  y         \     Lch  ppear  t.  knout  due 

parti.-       y  ;};  as  in  the  case  of  now         _.  -sod 
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organized  without  the  knowledge  or  against  the  considered  opinion  of  the 
graduate  committee  and  the  facultyrienbcrs  nost  concerned. 

It  is  understood  that  administrators,  being  ultimately  responsible, 
should  have  a  veto  in  all  cases  and  also  nay  have  to  initiate  policies 
occasionally  after  due  explanation. 

Recommendation  ,#10;  That  wo  work  toward  the  practice  of  ''facu?.ty  forr.ulation 
and  review  of  larger  educational  policies". 

(D)  Elementary  teachers,  in  our  gr'durto  courses.  The  question  was  raised 
in  the  past  year  whether  elenentary  teachers  or  prospective  elementary 
principals  should  be  accepted  here  as  graduate  students  or  should  go  to 
Newark  or  a  corresponding  institution  instead.  An  affirmative  answer 
would  undermine  our  whole  graduate  program  and     s  to  be  u       d. 

In  these  years  when  opportunities  for  principalships  lie  almost 
entirely  in  the  elementary  schools  and  yet  when  many  elementary  teachers 
want  to  prepare  for  secondary  teaching  or  for  principalships,        iuate 
students  will  want  to  come  to  Montclair  to  make  one  of  those  prepar  tions. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  students  in  Administration  and  Supervision  are 
preparing  for  work  in  the  elementary  schools,  where  the  vac  ncies  exist. 
7  students  in  the  various  major  fields  arc  elementary  teachers. 

It  should  he  noted  that  we  offer  only  four  graduate  courses  primarily 
in  elenentary  education  (Int.  517,  518,  532,  and  54-8).  The  other  require- 
ments for  the  elementary  principal's  certificate  arc  identical  with  courses 
required  for  secondary-school  administration  or  supervision.  One  man  on 
our  staff  (Dr.  Phipps)  supplemented  by  on  occasional  elementary-school 
principal  from  the  field  ca  teach  these  courses  in  elementary  education. 
Our  regular  stiff,  therefore,  is  adequate  for  preparing  graduate  students 
for  their  administration  and  supervision  certificates  at  the  elementary- 
school  level,  as  we  have  been  doing  successfully  for  many  years. 

(Z)  Size  of  graduate  classes.  It  was  agreed  that  henceforth  largo  Integration 
classes  should  be  divided  if  the  nature  of  the  course  and  instruction  warrant. 
An  Int.  503  research  class,  for  instanco,  s         bly  enroll  fewer  t 
thirty  studentsj  certair  :t!.er  classes,  fewer  than  f  rty;  a  few  perhaps,  more. 

(F)  An  intcr-der.art'.ent^sor.in.T  for  administrators.  This  was  proposed  by 
a  Co-operative  Project  in  Educational  Administrate  .   jq:  r     ,  as  well 
as  by  a  hew  Jersey  Conference  on  Higher  Educat i   .  It  would  show  the  bearing 
on  administration  of  government,  business,  population  trends,  extens: 
teaching,  etc.,  and  would  b<  taught  by  several  depart:  cats  and  outsiders 
jointly.  This  proposal  will  be  considered  further  in  the  fall. 


The  Department  established    '     t  of  a  moni  -  >t  for  two 
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student-teaching  months)  in  informal  surroundings.  This  year  the  ncctings 
were  hold  on   the  first  available  Friday  of  each  month  at  9:30  a.m.  a 
lc.sted  fror.  en  hour  end  a  half  to  two  hours. 

The  Department  nenbers  on  the  surr.cr  session  staff  have  read  a  preliminary 
draft  of  this  report.  Their  suggestions  have  been  incorporated  in  this 
final  draft  except  in  cases  where  the  data  suggested  arc  not  available. 


iiowat  G.  Frascr 
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To  all  faculty  members: 

If  the  attached  sheets  concerning  "professional  laboratory  experiences"  make 
an  important  omission  or  error,  will  you  let  me  know?  They  can  then  be  supple- 
mented or  rewritten  before  the  Evaluation. 

Mowat  Fraser 

PROFESSIONAL  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES  AT  M.S.T.C.  September,  1952 

G   IRAL  STATEMENT 

The  College  has  long  developed  prospective  teachers  by  encouraging  not  only 
study  but  also  practise  and  the  wide  range  of  activities  usually  necessary  to 
the  development  of  first-rate  human  beings.  In  the  last  two  or  three  years  it 
has  begun  to  mahe  more  systematic  use  of  the  College  High  School*  for  participa- 
tion, as  well  as  observation,  by  college  students.   In  particular,  it  has  directly 
connected  these  experiences  with  preliminary  and  subsequent  diseussion  in  speci- 
fied college  classes.  Freouently  the  college  instri^ctor  is  also  the  demonstrator 
in  the  C.H.S. 

Through  many  other  experiences  as  well,  the  College  helps  students  increasing- 
ly to  test  their  aptitudes  and  interest  for  teaching.  Incidentally,  it  is  becom- 
ing more  able  to  give  students  helpful  professional  guidance  and  by  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year  to  make  assured  predictions  of  their  professional  promise.  It  is 
also  improving  its  methods  of  recording  the  pertinent  data  and  appraisals. 

In  all  departments  and  almost  all  classes,  all  students  are  occasionally  in- 
structed concerning  the  importance  and  nature  of  good  professional  attitudes  and 
practices.  They  are  asved  to  give  oral  reports,  to  make  demonstrations,  to  give 
dramatic  readings,  to  orepare  visual  displays,  to  participate  in  group  or  forum 
discussions,  to  preside  at  discussions,  or  to  take  trips  to  pertinent  exhibits, 
events,  etc.   "The  New  Tools  for  Learning  Bureau"  gives  exceptional  assistance  in 
providing  for  these  activities.  Through  several  recuired  as  well  as  other  courses 
all  students  are  also  encouraged  to  get  helpful  outside  experiences  such  as  exper- 
iences in  camp  counseling,  playground  supervision,  Sunday  School  teaching,  Y,M.  or 
Y.W.C.A,  instruction.  For  many  of  these  experiences  the  College  has  the  advantage 
of  being  on  the  outskirts  of  the  metropolitan  area  with  its  numerous  museums,  social 
work  centers,  t1  eatres,  and  other  social  institutions. 

The  College  provides  a  full  ran^e  of  extra-curricular  activities athletic, 

forensic,  dramatic,  musical,  and  social.  Some  students  get  work  experiences  on 
the  campus  dealing  with  C.H.S.  pupils.  Some  get  valuable  experiences  in  courses  in 
their  minor  fields e.g.,  helping  to  instruct  C.H.S.  physical  education  classes. 

All  of  the  above  experiences  will  be  omitted  from  the  following  summaries  of 
additional  experiences  in  the  Professional  Background  and  Integration  courses,  and 
in  the  roa.ior  fields. 


* Hereafter  termed  C.H.S. 
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ADDITIONAL  EXPERIENCES  PROVIDED  TLROUGU  P.     IONAL  BAC  .'-"GROUT)  I'D 
INTEGRATION  COURSES* 

Sophomores 

Int.  200A.  All  students  observe  and  acta  inister  tests  to  a  child,  making 

an  individual  child  study. 
Int.  200B.  All  students  study  an  adolescent  individually.  They  are 

also  encouraged  to  get  experiences  associating  with  adolescents. 
S.S.  200B  and  200C.  All  students  study  a  community,  interview  community 

leaders,  and  attend  and  sometimes  participate  in  a  community  activity. 
Eng.  200A.  Students  write  for  hometown  newspapers  and  other  ise  prepare 

for  advisory  work  on  highschool  newspapers  or  literary  magazines. 
Eng.  200B,  Every  student  gives  several  short  talks,  one  well-planned 

longer  speeoh,  an  oral  interpretation,  and  a  pantomime.  All  students 

are  given  the  grade  of  Incomplete  in  this  course  until  a  satisfactory 

standard  is  reached. 

Juniors 

Int.  472,  4.73,  and  474..  All  students  who  are  enrolled  observe  in  elementary 

schools.  Children  and  elementary  teachers  visit  some  sections  in  order 

to  report  or  to  demonstrate. 
All  juniors  spend  one  full  week  observing  and  participating  in  the  work  of 

an  elementary  grade. 

Seniors 

Int.  400A.  Almost  all  students  make  the  kind  of  study  which  every  teacher 

should  make  of  his  community,  interviewing  officials  there. 
Int.  403.  Twelve  weeks  of  student  teaching  are  renuired  of  all  students 

eight  in  the  secondary  school  and  four  in  the  elementary. 
Int.  400B.  In  this  Practicum  which  follows  student  teaching,  students 

discuss  their  student -teaching  experiences  and  placement. 

ADDITIONAL  EXPERIENCES  PROVIDED  THROUGH  THE  MAJOR  FIELDS* 

The  College  schedule  is  so  arranged  that  most  courses  mentioned  belo"  pro- 
vide specific  hours  for  C.H.S.  observation.  These  provisions  are  listed  on 
the  accompanying  rexogra^hed  sheets. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Freshmerij  sophomores,  .juniors.  All  majors  must  have  at  least  four  hundred  hours 
of  business-work  experience,  which  offers  many  valuable  contacts  and  activities. 

Juniors.  All  majors  observe  and  do  some  teaching  in  the  C.H.S.  ninth-grade 
course  in  American  Culture. 

Seniors 

B.Ed.  401  (Methods)  All  students  observe  in  the  C.H.S. ,  do  some  teaching 

there,  and  have  preliminary  and  follow-up  discussions. 
B.Ed.  402  (Salesmanship)  All  students  participate  in  available  activities 
like  the  T'ar  Memorial  Fund  Drive  and  the  T.,V.  '7orkshop. 


*Blanks  are  on  file  giving  detailed  comments  by  the  facultymembers  involved. 


ENGLISH 

Freshman,  sophomoros,  .juniors.  Through  many  courses  students  get  a  large  number 
of  experiences  in  speaking  before  groups,  dramatic  readings,  and  practical 
•  writing. 

Juniors.  Eng.  301A  (Literature  for  Adolescents)  All  students  observe  and  do 
some  to  ching  in  the  C.K.3.,  introduce  books  to  teen-age  boys  and  girls, 
nd  prepare  bulletin  boards  and  other  visual  displays. 

Seniors.  Eng.  401  (iothods)  All  students  observe  and  teach  in  the  C.H.S.,  make 
progress  reports  on  individual  pupils  including  all  data  compiled  in  the 
C.H.S.  office,  and  evaluate  textbooks.  The  two  sections  deal  with  the  Junior 
and  the  Senior  High  School  respectively,  all  students  spending  half  the  term 
in  each  section  and  observing  the  instructor  teach  at  the  appropriate  C.H.S. 
level . 


SPEECH 

freshmen 
*  Eng.  105  (Fundamentals  of  Acting)  All  students  ap]  oar  in  a  public  play 
directed  by  juniors  in  Eng,  4.56. 
Eng.  106  (Oral  Interpretation)  Students  give  dramatic  readings  in  public 
pro grans  at  high  schools,  women's  clubs,  etc. 

Juniors 

Eng.  435  (Stagecraft)  All  students  must  work  on  a  crew  of  a  college 

theatrical  production,  and  must  design  scenery  for  a  play  of  their  own 
choosing, 

Fng.  4.56  (Play  Direction)  Students  must  direct  a  one-act  play  with  student 
cast,  be  sole  sponsors  of  tv/o  C.H.S.  dramatic  clubs,  and  visit  profes- 
sional theatres  on  Broadway,  etc. 

Eng.  4-6lA>i3  (Speech-Clinic  Practice')  All  students  observe  and  help  children 
with  speech  defects,  interview  parents  and  their  children,  and  have  full 
charge  individually  of  at  least  one  laboratory  session.  At  least  one  hour 
a  week  they  help  "college  improvement  groups"  of  students  who  are  still 
incomplete  ih  Eng.  200B.  Some  students  start  clinics  of  their  own. 

Seniors 

Eng.  4-57  (Workshop  in  Speech  Activities)  Students  give  programs  for  schools, 

radio  stations,  etc. 
Eng,  417  (iethods)  All  majors  and  minors,  as  well  as  the  instructor,  obseive 

in  specified  C.H.S.  classes  (Mr,  Fincher's  and  hiss  Pennington's)  and 

have  subseou  .nt  class  discussions  with  Miss  Pennington  present. 
All  students  in  the  upperclass  ye  its  get  at  least  two  hundred  hours  of 

observation  and  teaching,  thus  meeting  the  requirement  of  the  American 

Speech  and  Hearing  Society. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

Sophomores,  .jura or,  and  seniors.  All  students  make  a  regularly  scheduled  obser- 
vation in  the  C.H.S.  twice  a  week,  followed  by  discussion  with  the  C.H.S. 
teacher. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  (continued) 

Juniors.  All  juniors  participate  in  C.H.S,  teaching  the  second  semester. 
"Some  students  go  to  Mexico,  French  Canada,  Prance,  or  Spain  for  a  suiter  or 
a  whole  year  in  a  college-planned  program  in  which  no  English  is  spoken. 
Most  students  participate  in  fo]k  dance  clubs  which  give  public  exhibitions, 
the  almost  annual  exhibition  attracting  hundreds  of  highschool  teachers  a ad 
tils. 

Seniors.  Lang.  4.01  (Hethods)  All  students  have  C.H.S.  teaching  experience. 

I  [ATHB  iaTICS 

Freshmen.  All  majors  must  make  ten  planned  observations  each  semester  in  the 
C.H.S.  and  discuss  their  reports  with  a  designated  College  instructor. 

Sophomores.  All  Majors  must  make  fifteen  such  observations  and  reports  each 
semester. 

Juniors.  Math,  308  (Uses  of  Mathematics  for  Majors),  All  students  make  three 
observations  per  week  in  the  C.H.S.,  make  studies  of  children  there,  make 
pertinent  community  studies,  assist  C.H.S.  students  individually,  assist  the 
C.H.S.  teacher,  and  do  some  teaching. 

Seniors.  Math.  4-01  (Methods)  Besides  continued  C.H.S,  observation,  participation, 

etc",  students  conduct  a  "college  help  class"  in  C.H.S.  mathematics  for  pupils 
who  desire  it,  arrange  the  C.H.S.  bulletin  board  and  exhibit  case  weekly,  and 
correspond  with  highschool  pupils  tliroughout  the  country  concerning  the  latter 's 
problems.  Almost  all  attend  the  New  Jersey  Association  of  Mathematics  Teachers 
annual  meetings  in  Atlantic  City. 

In  the  Mathematics  Club  students  make  talks  to  highschool  clubs,  as  well 
as  give  and  explain  exhibits  of  models,  etc. 

MUSIC 

Juniors 

Music  301  (Choral  Technique)  302  (A  Cappella  Choir  &  Choral  Conducting),  305 

(Orchestration),  306  (H.S.  Orchestras  and  Bands)  All  students  observe  and 

participate  in  the  teaching  of  appropriate  C.H.S.  groups. 
All  juniors  spend  about  two  weeks  observing  and  participating  in  the  work  of 

two  public  school  music  supervisors — one  week  in  the  first  three  grades 

and  at  least  three  days  in  the  intermediate  grades. 
All  students  practice  for  a  recital,  an  audition,  opera  workship  programs,  and 

singing  for  public  school  grades. 

Seniors 

Musio  4-01  (Methods)  Students  make  five  planned  observations  per  week  in 
seventh  and  eighth  grades'  General  Music  and  Theory,  and  the  C.H.S. 
orchestra  and  chorus. 
Every  student  gives  an  individual,  formal  public  concert. 
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SCIENCE 

Freshman,  \1D  majors  observe  seventh  grade  C.H.S.  science  class  one  day  per 
week,  disouss  it  in  Miss  Kuhnen's  Botany  class,  and  occasionally  coach 
individual  C.H.S.  pupils. 

Sophomores.  All  majors  observe  tenth-grade  science  with  subsequent  discussion 
with  Dr.  Reed,  Dr.  Hadloy,  or  Mrs.  Valasky,  and  have  opportunities  for 
occasional  coaching. 

Juniors.  All  majors  observe  eleventh-grade  Chemistry  one  semester  and  twelfth- 
grade  Physics  the  other  one  day  per  week,  and  participate  in  the  teaching. 
Discussion  is  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Seniors.  Science  4.01  (Methods)  All  students  observe  seventh-grade  science, 
teach  the  class  at  least  once  under  Mr.  Allen  and  Dr.  Reed,  and  discuss 
results  in  college  class. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Juniors.  All  majors  make  thirty  planned  observations  per  year  in  the  C.H.S. , 
being  assigned  for  them  consecutively  in  groups  in  a  period  left  free  in 
their  schedules  for  the  purpose.  There  is  subsequent  discussion  with  the 
C.H.S.  instructor. 

Seniors.  S.S,  J+01  (Methods)  Students  have  a  ooriod  free  fcr  regular,  conse- 
cutive observations  of  their  college  instructor's  C.H.S.  class,  as  well  as 
othr:r  classes. 
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REPORT  OP  THE   MATHEMATICS   DEPARTMENT 
for  the 
ACAEEMIC  YEAR  E NTH KG 
SEPTEMBER  15,    1853 
I.     TREND?  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  Pall  Semester  began  with  emphasis  on  the  Evaluation 
of  our  College  made  by  the  a.A.C.T.E.     There  was  benefit  In  that 
the  attention  of  the   staff  was  directed  toward  the  philosophy 
of  the  college,   Its  Ideals,   its  curriculum.     Thus  attention  was 
focused  on  where  we  were  heading  and  whether  we  were  attaining 
our  Ideals  and  making  our  philosophy  functional* 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  a  little  feeling  that  the  whole 
evaluation  was  an  Ingrown  affair  since  the  school  from  which  the 
e valuators  came  was  one  which  members  of  our  staff  had  evaluated 
a  few  years  ago. 

Important  affairs  during  the   Spring  Semester  were   the 
building  program  at  the  college  and  the  raising  of  funds  for 
Life  Ball*     Both  of  these  have  important  implications  for  the 
future  of  the   college. 

As  for  the  building  program,   it  is  unfortunate   that 
adequate  funds  are  not  available   to  meet  the  needs  of  the   college 
for  the   near  future.     Funds  twice  as  great  as  the  $4,774  million 
provided  would  have  made  it  possible  for  the  college   to  take 
the  leadership  in  education  that  It  should  take  and  to  provide 
for  the  increased  enrollment  and  need  for  teachers  that  a   study 
of  census  figures  indicates  in  the  next  ten  years. 

Services  of  the   staff  to   the   state  and  nation  follows 
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DR.  DAVID  R.  DAVIS 

Conventions  and  committees  attended  were:  the  October 
meeting  of  the  American  Mathematics  Society  In  New  York,  the 
Metropolitan  Examination  Committee  of  Mathematics  Association 
in  H«w  York,  the  Mathematics  Association  of  America  in  New  York, 
and  the  usual  committee  work  at  Montclair  State  Teachers  College. 

Per  editorial  work  and  publications,  critiques  were 
given  on  thr'  e  manuscripts  for  ^ddison-wesley  Publishing  Company 
as  well  as  on  several  papers  submitted  to  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  for  publication.  Two  manuscripts  for 
college  texts  are  now  in  preparatory  stage  under  contract  for 
publication. 

PROFESSOR  PAUL  C.  CLIFFORD 

During  the  fall  semester  Mr.  Clifford  was  on  leave  with 
the  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  administration,  as  a 
■ember  of  a  team  of  four  international  experts.   He  conducted 
four  training  centers  for  200  students  from  industry  and  govern- 
ment.  He  served  as  advisor  to  the  Indian  governamt  on  plans  for 
industrial  development,  and  prepared  a  training  manual  for  use  in 
future  training  programs.   This  manual  is  now  being  used  In  India,, 
having  been  reproduced  by  the  Indian  government,  a  complete 
report  on  this  mission  has  been  prepared  by  the  United  Nations 
and  Is  now  in  press. 

Since  his  return  Mr*  Clifford  has  addressed  various  groups 
on  the  subject  of  Quality  Control.   These  include  the  Passaic 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Section  of  the  American 
Society  for  quality  Control,  and  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Society  in  Philadelphia,  the  Hew  Jersey  Association  of  Mathematics 
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Teachera  and  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics, 

Mr.  Clifford  represented  the  United  Nations  Technical 
Assistance  administration  in  a  week's  conference  sponsored  by 
the  United  Nations,  on  the  Social  Implications  of  Technical 
assistance* 

Ml*.  Clifford  serves  as  editor  of  the  Mathematical 
Micellanea  department  of  the  Mathematics  Teacher,  Journal  of 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics.   He  is  also 
on  the  editorial  board  of  'Industrial  Quality  Control  %  and 
serves  as  editor  of  their  Problems  Department. 

Mr.  Clifford,  during  the  year,  served  as  consultant  to 
various  industrial  firms:  Alford  Carton  Company,  Continental 
Paper  Company,  General  Refractories  Company,  Ordnance  Division, 
U.S.  Army,  and  Aeronautical  Radio  Corporation. 

Mr.  Clifford  is  the  chairman  of  the  n^wly  organized 
Faculty  Policies  Committee  which  replaced  the  old  Salary 
Committee,  and  is  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Association 
of  State  Teachers  Colleges. 

PhOPESSOR  T.  ROLAND  HUMPHREYS 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  Humphreys  has  continued  his 
membership  and  participation  in  the  activities  of  the  following 
professional  groups:  American  Mathematical  Society,  the  Mathe- 
matical iissociation  of  America,  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  Mathematics,  the  Association  of  Mathematics  Teachers  of  New 
Jersey,  Section  11  (Mathematics  Section)  of  the  New  York  Society 
for  the  Experimental  Study  of  Education,  National  Education 
Association,  the  Association  for  Higher  Education,  the  New  Jersey 
Educational  Association,  the  Council  of  State  Employees,  th~ 
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Association  of  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  Faculties ,  the 
M.S.T.C.  Faculty  Association,  the  National  Council  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.   He  has  continued  to  Interest  both  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students  In  the  activities  of  a  number  of  these 
mathematics  groups  including  the  two  mathematics  clubs  at  Montclair 
State  Teachers  College,  the  Sigma  Phi  Mu  and  the  Aphesteon. 

Mr*  Humphreys  has  continued  to  serve  as  Book  Review 
editor  of  the  New  Jersey  Mathematics  Teacher.  From  October  7 
to  29  he  served  as  a  member  of  an  evaluation  committee  of  the 
Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  in  the 
evaluation  of  the  Peddle  School  of  Hlghtstown,  New  Jersey.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  evaluating  the  mathematics 
program  of  the  school.  He  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  •ommittee  for  the  31st  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics. 

During  this  past  year  Mr.  Humphreys  has  also  served  on  the 
following  fficult;,  committee*  at  Montclair  State  Teachers  College i 
Television  in  Education,  Committee  on  the  ^Valuation  of  Professional 
Laboratory  Experiences,  Committee  on  the  Student  Union  Building 
Campaign.  He  is  serving  as  advisor  to  the  business  manager  of 
the  Bureau  of  Student  Publications  of  Montclair  State  Teachers 
College  and  has  continued  to  participate  in  the  work  of  certain 
formal  and  informal  groups  of  College  High  School  faculty. 

In  cooperation  with  Mr.  Vemacchia  of  the  ^rt  Department 
and  Mrs.  Phillips  and  students  of  the  Math  40?  (Surveying)  class, 
they  made  a  model  of  the  Montclair  State  Teachers  College  campus. 
The  students  showed  considerable  interest  and  energy  In  obtaining 
the  necessary  level  notes  and  drawing  the  necessary  contour  lines. 
The  model  has  proved  very  effective  in  informing  the  public  of  the 
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building  pl^ns  end  needs  of  Montclair  State  Teachers  College. 

Mr*  Humphreys'  community  activities  hare  included! 
participation  in  the  activities  of  the  Bradford  P.?**.  of  Mont- 
clalr,  service  as  vice-chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  and 
chairman  of  the  Education  Committ <e  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  *ontclair. 

Mr,  Humphreys  has  been  elected  to  the  chairmanship  of 
Section  11  of  the  Hew  York  Society  for  the  experimental  Study 
of  hduoatlon. 

DR.  VIHOIL  S.  MALLORY 

Dr.  Mallory  is  a  member  of  these  college  committees s 
Administrative  Council,  Curriculum,  Committee  on  Committees, 
and  Citizenship  Kduoation.   He  was  chairman  of  the  Curriculum 
Instruction  Committee  (standard  V)  of  the  a.a.C.T.E. 

as  a  charter  member  of  the  New  Jerse>  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics  (formed  in  1914)  and  a  life  member  of 
its  Executive  Council,  he  attended  many  meetings  of  the  Council. 

He  conferred  on  courses  of  study,  on  teaching  problems 
and  on  other  problems  pertinent  to  mathematical  education  by 
phone,  by  mail,  and  by.  personal  visits  with  many  groups  of 
teachers  in  New  Jersey  and  in  several  other  states. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Awards  of  the  American 
Mathematical  association  and  attended  several  of  their  meetings 
helping  to  prepare  the  examination  given  to  high  school  students, 
including  thos'  in  our  own  College  High  School.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Coordination  Committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  Mathematics  and  attended  several  meetings  of  this  Committee. 
He  is  a  former  Director  of  the  National  Council. 

He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
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mant  of  Science  and  has   been  invited   to  addeess  their  Committee 
on   the  Oifted   Pupil  by  the  office  of  Education  in  Washington. 

He  la  a  member  of  other  learned  societies   besides    those 
mentioned:   Mathematical  association  of  America,  American  Malbe- 
■atica  Society,   British  Mathematics  Society,   Association  of 
Mathematics  Teachers  of  Hew  York  City,  and   tne  Canadian  Sfathe- 
matics   Congress. 

He  has  written  three  new  books   this  yean    PLAN2  OEOMBTRY 
and  SOLID  GEOMETRY,   both  published  by  Sanborn  and  Company  and 
FUNDAMENTAL  MaTP    -x.TICS  published  by  Prentice-Ball. 

He  attended  the  Joint  meeting  of   the   Canadian  Mathematical 
Congress,  the  American  Mathematical  Society  and  the   Mathematical 
Association  of  America  at  Kingston,  Ontario,  August   31  to 
September  5,  1953, 

II.      EIROLLMENT   DaT^ 

TJnde  r  gradua  t  e  s 
Minora 
Oct.   1        F 
0 
9 
3 
6 
Graduates 
M.  A.   Degree i    June  1953#      Mario  di  Maggio,    (Jail  Benton  Koplin, 
Joan  La  Verne  Rottner 
August  1953.      None 


Majors 

Oct.   1  Feb.   1 

i1  ro'i.jjiar. 

28 

Sophomores 

23          22 

Juniora 

32          32 

Seniors 

29 

Total 

>.    1 

Oct. 

1 

Feb.   1 

5 

32 

33 

1 

32 

23 

0 

35 

32 

0 

31 

29 
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III.      ST~Fr    AH0  3T*FF 

Staff  moraberfl  tad  the  courses  they  taught  were: 

Fall  Tem 

Dr.  *!ailory*  Hig^  School  (grade  10),  <01,  401  11  hr. 

Dr.  Daviai  High  School  (grade  11),  101,  301,  408  14  hr. 

Prof.  Humphreys:  High  School  (grade  7),  300,  400,  40  , 

Int.  477  15  hr. 

Mrs.  Phillips:  High  School  (grade  3),  101,  400,  40  15  hr. 

Mr.  Harming:  High  School  (grade  12),  201,  300, 

400  (two  sections)  14  hr. 

Mr.  aorgess  High  School  (grade  9),  300  (two  sections),  301, 

400  (two  sections)  16  hr. 

Fall  P^rt-Tirae  and  Extension 

Dr.   lallory    407 

Prof.   Humphreys     501  C 
Dr.  Davis     517 

Spring  Term 

Dr.  Mmllory:  High  School  (grade  10),  0  ,  405,  403  (1  hr. )       11  hr. 

Dr.  Deris:  High  3Chool  (gradw  11),  102,  30i:,  403  (4  hr. )         16  hr. 

Prof.  Clifford:  High  School  (grade  12),  0  ,  404,  403  (4  hr. )    15  hr. 

Prof.  Humphreys:  Hi#i  School  (grade  7),  306,  403  (3  hr.). 

Int.  477  (two  sections)         15  hr. 

Mrs.  Phillips:  High  School  (grade  8),  101,  102,  308,  403  (1  hr. )  15  hr. 

Mr.  Borges:  High  School  (grade  9),  300  (two  sections), 

30?,  304  14  hr. 

Spring  part-Tlae  and  Intension 

Dr.   Mallory     501  Mr.  Struyk     5?8 

Prof.  Humphreys     501  E*.   Da  wis     5: 
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Summer  Term 
Dr.   Davis     504,   606 
Prof.  Clifford     510,   523 
Prof.   Humphrey ■     400,   477 

Professor  Clifford  was  on  leave  of  absence   during  the 
Fall  Semester  on  duty  for   the   United  Nations,     ^r.   Manning  took 
his  place  at  that   time. 

With  regret  we  note   that  iirs.   Phillips  resigned  at  the  end 
of  the  year  to   take  a  challenging  position  as  editor  with  the 
Houghton-Mifflin  Publishing  Company. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.   Borges  was  accepted. 

To  fill  the   temporary  position  held  by  Mrs.   Phillips, 
Mr.   Donald  Hammer  was   selected  as  an  Instructor. 

Mr.  Hammer  obtained  his  A.B.  and  did   some  graduate   work 
at  Western  Waahington  College  at  Belllngham.     He  has  completed 
the  courses  for  his  doctorate  In  Education  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

He  taught  for  a  year  at  Western  Washington  College  and 
for  two  years  at  Horace  Mann  School  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Robert  F.   Stelnhart  was   selected  as  an  Instructor  to 
fill  the  vacancy  left  by  *r.   Bprgee1   resignation. 

Mr.   Stelnhart  has  a  B.S.   degree   from  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  in  electrical  engineering.     He  has   studied  at 
Brothers  College,    Drew  University,  and  at   the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.     He  has  his  Masters  degree   in  teacher  education  at 
Teachers  College  Columbia  and  is  at  present  working   toward  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Education. 

He   has  had  some  experience   in  industry  and   served  in 
the  army  for  thirty— seven  months.      His  teaching  experience 
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includea  a  year  in  each  of  those i  Bloomfleld  Junior  Hi  -     ;ool, 
Mt.  Hebron  (Montclair)  Junior  High  School,  -n>s   N'ontclair  Senior 
High  School. 

IV,   R^COHMKHDATIOHS 

The  Mathematics  Department  at  Wontelair  has  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  assume  that  state  and  national  leadership  that  it 
should  assume.  Twenty-six  years  have  passed  since  the  founding 
of  the  college.   Slowly,  very  slowly,  materials  have  accumulated, 
a  library  established,  a  laboratory  originated,  until  now,  with 
a  oontlnued  accumulation  of  models  and  instruments  it  is  about 
ready  to  show  what  oan  be  done  with  teaching  aids  in  the  teaching 
of  high  school  mathematics.  Our  re  commendation  is  for  a  continued 
but  more  rapid  growth  in  the  new  buildings. 

Respectfully, 


Virgil  S.  Mallory 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

Head,  Department  of  Mathematics 
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I,    Treads  and  DtTtlaiiiwti, 

Ths  work  of  this  year  has  followed  the  general  prefresi  stf  previous  years* 

1.  Physical  examinations  of  1120  students* 

2.  Follew-fp  medical  mMMBAttlm, 

3.  Jorreetion  of  physical  defects  found  (detailed  import  is  attached) 


4*  LsproTonento  of  physical  conditions  of  Individual  stuasnts  referred 
to  medical  department* 

5.  Hesrin*  tents  (audiometer  4  a)  of  all  entering  students. 

6.  3smmunie*tlnn*  with  private  physician  rot  Improving  physical 
af ficioncy  of  students. 


III*  Services  RcTvioroA* 

A#  Treatmemts***(flrstaid)** 

B«     Desultory  care  of  students.* ......... • •••««•••••    350 


■ 


>>• 


Issuance  of  mauu-up  slips** •• ...... •••••  16?0 


D«     Office   "fcnsultations. ............... 3. ...     625 

E*     Referring  stud  nuts  to  specialists  shorn  necessary* •••••     186 


F*     Correspondence  with  Insurance  companies    re»     students 
health 


3*     Attendance  at  all  none  athlstl?  events********************* 

II.     Recheck  chest  .Ways 5 

I*     Injections** .. allergy* •••▼itaadLns..** snail  pox****and ** 

typhoid  proTsntl've*.*..................**..........*..  ••«*.    700 

J*     Initial  calls  to  off  canpns  stndomto 

K*      jcanlnatisns  other  than  annual  medical* ••..•••••• 


1*  for  eoploynent* 200 

2*  for  camp* . 

3*  for  .ip  li cants  with  defects  noted  on  fom  C ***•  130 

4*  Wassouman  tests 12 


L*     Ultra-violet  acne  therapy.*..,.! 

M.     Senior  class    tatjoaata  of  health  for  certification. 
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III.     rtofftllNlh  uat*. 

.to  total  a»  of  flnt  imiUr • *47 

total  as  of  aprin^  iirtr,. «♦».  906 

Oolloo*  hl«fc  aofcool  amUjaaot 171 


XV,     :  Utt  aft*     toff  charuto*. 

Tho  ■«4ioal  ooportaiant  h«a  oivkiii  of  mm  full  tins 
ph/siclMB  and  one  full  time  raaiioiat  htm*     ,-art  tlaa  looal    hyaicUai 
Jura  boon  aaploiraa  to  «ealH  with  pfcroloa 1  araarlmtlaaa,  ana  la 
tloa  with  mbU  athlatic  i^jurioo. 

Two  port  ttoa  noraaa  graaoatc  atsletaa'  1a  tho  Ka4i«al 
fro»  ^•ptamaar  to  Jub«#      tutant  holp  w*a  uooi  ac 


?. 

1.  Uoo  oorviooo  of  3  part  tiaw  roglatorod,  assistant  nursaa  with  tuition 

2.  Bsttar  follow  up  work  for  corraction  of  4of acta  as  aotod  an 


• 


3.  '-  taloohona  for  ooll*«o  physicians  (a  amah  ■•••a*  itoa). 

4.  lOjaoot  to  include  rstainor  f«o  for  sarcioao  of  phrcMatrist, 


VZ«     DtofBOOtlo  aojk  Tharapawtlc 

A.     law  electrical   Gallon  aigkt  toatUf  . 
E.     Mow  aojAiosatar  far  omening  of  attatant. 
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Hootf  ttoidltloMa  (iw-Mil*)j j 1,1- 1. .i i jujjiu. 

Hood  pmauro 

Urm  (boarlng*  wuu* • 

M  erlaa  (p»tholoj7>.#... ..... 

*•• 

Foot(fUt) t 

•wtro  •  tfltaatinsd  uy******  ••.... •••••• ••••••••• 

%Mto«.. 

••art... 

ItraU,  Varleoe«lo,  Pilonidal,  V^rio©**  v«iu»,  rTimm'ilmiiii 

«t*o;iqr  ratiilo 

I»S«   (ijf) MM MMtll ••••••• 

tojfat  (10£  <rw  or  \ad*r) 
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VII.  Improved  infirmary fccilities. 

A*  Construction  of  an  infirmary  for  care  of  students* 

B.  Diat  kitchen  for  preparation  of  meals* 

C.  SqnipjRont  needed  for  room  now  used  as  infirmary  two  orar  bod  trays* 

D.  Waiting  room  for  students* 

S*  Dressing  room  for  preparing  for  physical  examinations* 
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Respectfully  submitted, 
Margaret  H*  twurts.  M.D. 
Charlotte  Pritchard.  3n* 
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STATE  TE.  CHERS  COLLEGE  AT  OHTCLAIR 
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1952-1953 


I.     Trends  and  Developments 

A.  Changes  In  the  Music  Faculty 

1.  Miss  Dorothy  Morse  of  the  State  Teachers  College,  Mansfield, 
Pennsylvania,   has  been  engaged  to  replace  Mr,  John  Cr^ft  in 
the  College  High  School. 

2.  Dt.   Arthur  Christmann  of  the  Juilll^rd  School  of  Music,  Hew  lork 
City  has  been  engaged  to  replace  Miss  Beatrice  Merlan,   instructor 
in  clarinet. 

B.  Alumni  Visitation 

For  the  first  tine  in  the  music  dep  rtreent  ve  have  been  able  to  assign 
a  staff  member  to  visit  our  nlumni  in  the  field.     Curing  the  past 
school  ye.-r,  Mr.  Vara  Moore  has  visited  17  alumni  currently  teaching 
Instrumental  music  in  Hev  Jersey  High  Schools.     It  is  hoped  that  ve 
vill  be  able  to  assign  other  staff  members  to  visit  our  alumni  in 
other  teaching  arena. 

C.  Passaic— Bergen  Symphonic  Society  Scholarship 

The  Passaic-Bergen  Symphonic  Society  has  awarded  a   scholarship  fund  to 
assist  high  school  students  from  Bergen  or  Passaic  counties  to  aajor  in 
music  at  this  college  vith  ■  primary  instrument  in  bassoon,   oboe,  violin, 
viola  or  cello.     The  scholarship  amounts  to  ? pproxim^tcly  $1CG  «  yesr  end 
may  be  given  to  one  or  tvo  students  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
scholarship  committee. 

D.  Equiment  Pure  to  b?hJ 

1.  An  A  clarinet,  Jacoues  Albert,   41284 

2.  Baritone  Horn,  lork,  65184 

K.     Inventory  of  Colie*e-Ovned  Instruments,  as  of  July  1.  1953 

The  College  ovns  the  following  instruments  which  ere  loaned  to  students 
for  use  in  Music  205,  206,  309,  and  in  the  college  orchestra,  bend 
and  music  vorkshop. 


Wane  of  Instrument 

1.  Violin  #1,  bov 

2.  Violin  #2,  bow 

3.  Violin  ^ 3  bov 

4.  Viola  #1,  bov 

5.  Viola  #2,  bov 

6.  Cello 

7.  String  Bass  #1, 

8.  String  Bass  #2, 

9.  String  Bass  #3, 

10.  Cello  #1,  bov,  cover 

11.  Cello  #2,  bow,  cover 


Make 


Serial  Sumber 


French  bov 

Am.  Standard 

French  bov 

Kluson  Mfg.   Co. 

German  bov 

Am.   Standard 

over 

John  Juxek 
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12.  Piccolo,   D  flat 

Guy  Humphrey       41271 

13.  Flute 

Armstrong               4192 

U.  Flute 

Oersrd,  Piris     41172 

15.  Oboe 

Continent t-i  Colonial     2^.815 

16.  Obo© 

Penzel  Muller     15303 

17.  English  Horn 

Lore©                     J  90 

18.  Clarinet 

Lacroix,  Paris     4881 

19.  Clarinet  (French) 

MST                         41273 

20.  Clarinet 

Gerard,  126 

21.  Clarinet 

Noblet,   5fc>7 

92.  Cl&rlnet 

Pastor©,  A  108-175 

23.  Alto  Clarinet 

Msriel  Freres,  41274 

24.  Base  Clarinet 

Ranpone,   25233 

25*   Bassoon 

Cabnrt  41275 

26.  Sarrusaphone 

Coin,  V  215 

27.  Cornet 

Olds,  3491 

28.  Fluegelhom 

Malville-Clarke,  2621 

29.  French  Horn  (Single) 

30.  French  Horn  (Double)  F  &  B  Flat 

Conn,  364684 

Conn,   362399 

31.  French  Horn  (old) 

Continental  Colonial  124469 

32.  French  Horn 

Bampone,  244 

33.  Trombone  vith  F  valve 

York,  1131 

34.  Bats  Troabone 

Kolton,  98718 

35.  Baritone  (bell  front) 

Pan  American,   65189 

36.  S.  Flat  Tuba 

Conn,  155134 

37.   BB  Flat  Tuba 

Cleartone,  7274 

38.  BB  Flat  Tuba 

ling,  253937 

39.  Soumaphone 

Tork,  90856 

40.  Orchestra  Bells 

MST  412^ 

41.  Field  Drum  #1 

MST  41276 

42.  Field  Drum  #2 

MST  41277 

43.  Concert  Dnan 

MST  41284 

44.  Bass  drum 

MST  41278 

45.  Tympani  (2  machine ,1  hand tuned) 

MST  41279,41282,  41283 

46.  Cymbals  (pair) 

K.   Zildjian 

47.  Cymbals 

A.   Zildjian 

48.  Cymbal  (single 

491  Tam-tam 

50.  Glockenspiel 

MST  41280 

51.  Clarinet  in  A 

J   a  UBS  Albert  41284 

52.   Baritone 

Tork  65134 

Gifts  to  the  College 

1.  From  Mr.  Charles  L.  McKeeby  in  memory  of  Ruth  J*rvis  McKeeby, 
opera  librettos,  opera  news,   opera   scores. 

0.  Concerts  and  Bxtra-CurribulHr  Activities 

1.  College  Bead,,  S.G.A.  Assembly,  September  25,  Amphitheatre 

2.  Men  in  Music,  Dance  Banc,  Lyons  Botpit    .,   East  Orange.  yoer  4 

3.  Graduation  Recital,  Rotaayne,  Vascott-Platt,   Soprano,  Oct.   5,  Chapin  Hall 

4.  College  Band,  Football   same,  Campus,  October  10 

5.  Carl  F.  Mueller,  Anniversary  Concort,   College  Choir,  Central  Preebyteriam 
Church,  October  19 

6.  College  Band,  Football  ^nme,   campus,  October  25 

7.  Graduation  Recital,  Jack  Herron,  Trombone,   Chopin  Hall,  Oct.  26 
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8.  College  Band,  Football  game,  Campus,  November  1 

9.  Graduation  Recital,  ^argeret  Pleskon,  Soprano,  Russ  Hall 

10.  Student  Recital  #1,  Chapln  Hall,  November  7 

11.  College  Band,  football  game,  Trenton,  November  8 

12.  Graduation  Recital,  Eleanor  Stewart,  Violin,  Russ  Hall, 
November  9 

13^  College  Choir,  Weequahic  High  School,  Newark,  November  19 
11J..  College  Choir,  Wellington,  Bogota  and  Dumont  High  Schools, 

November  26 
l5«  Pro  Musica  -  Aldornia  joint  meeting.   Lecture-Recital, 

Tristan  and  Isolde,  by  Dr.  Edna  McEachern,  Chapin  Hall, 

December  5 

16.  Graduation  Recital,  Despina  Didymos,  contralto,  Russ  Hall, 
December  7 

17.  Student  Recital  No.  2,  Chapin  Hall,  December  12 

18.  Graduation  Recital,  Walter  Both,  Violin,  Russ  Hall,  December 

19.  Christmas  Music  Assembly  by  the  College  Chorus,  College  Orches- 
tra and  Brass  Quartet,  College  Gymnasium,  December  9. 

20.  Traditional  Christmas  Program  by  The  College  Choir,  College 
Gymnasium,  December  17 

21.  College  High  School  Annual  Christmas  Concert,  gymnasium, 
December  19 

22.  Graduation  Recital,  Frances  Sacco,  Soprano,  Chapin  Hall, 
January  9 

23.  Faculty  Recital,  Murray  Present,  pianist,  Russ  Hall,  January 
11 

24.  Student  Musicale  -  Orpheus  in  Hades.  Offenbach,  Benefit  of 
War  Memorial  Fund,  Mount  Hebron  Junior  High  School, 
January  15 

25*  Student  Recital  No.  3,  Russ  Hall,  January  16 

26.  Student  Musicale,  Orpheus  in  Hades.  Offenbach,  Benefit  of 

War  Memorial  Fund,  Mount  Hebron  Junior  High  School,  January  16 

27.  Student  Recital  No.  ij.,  Chapin  Hallg  January  23 

28.  Graduation  Recital,  Ralph  Rizzolo,  Clarinet,  Huss  Haii, 
January  25 

29.  Graduation  Recital,  wilma  Jean  Carson,  bassoon,  Russ  Hall, 
January  25 

30.  Student  Recital,  No.  5,  Chapin  Hall,  January  26 

31.  Graduation  Recital,  Philip  Natoli,  Clarinet,  Chapin  Hall, 
February  1 

32.  Sixth  Annual  Band  Concert,  College  Gymnasiwn,  February  3 
33 •  Graduation  Recital,  Betty  Palmieri,  Rtsss  Hall,  February  8 
3i|-.  College  Band  Concert,  Belleville  High  School,  February  27 
35 •  Third  Annual  Instrumental  Ensemble  Festival  (Department  of 

Music  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association,  College  High 
School,  March  7 

36.  George  Riabakoff,  pianist,  Russ  Hall,  March  10 

37.  College  High  School  Spring  Concert,  College  High  School 
Gymnasium,  March  27 

38.  Studio  Musicale  (Mrs.  Ludman^  students)  Chapin  Hall,  March  30 

39.  College  Choir,  M0ntclair  Rotary  Club,  March  31 
5-0.  Men  in  Music,  Salvation  Army,  Newark,  Aprii  ]_0 
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[j.1.  Opera  Workshop  -  The  Kiss  at  t  he  Door  -  Nutley  High  School, 

April  17 
\2,   Student  Recital  N0.  6,  Russ  ^all.  April  17 
1|_3 .  Graduation  Recital,  Robert  Lee,  Organ,  Russ  ^all,  April  19 
i+Ij..  Musical  Program  -  Elizabeth  Augsdorfer,  Pianist  -  Clifton 

High  School,  Clifton,  April  25 
I4.5.  College  Choir,  Assembly,  College  Gymnasium,  April  28 
lj.6.  M\isical  Program,  Elizabeth  Augsdorfer,  Pianist,  Central 

High  School,  Newark,  April  29 
Ij.7.  i'ien  in  Music,  "Modern  American  S  ounds,  "C  ollege  Assembly, 

April  31 
1|8.  S.G.A.  Carnival.   Chorus,  Opera  Workshop,  Men  in  Music, 

Campus,  Aiay  1 
I4.9.  S.G.A.  Carnival,  Men  in  Music,  Dance  Bend,  Campus,  May  2 
50.  Band  Literature  Symposium  -  The  College  Band,  C  ollege  Library, 

May  6 
51 t  Fiesta  -  Modern  Language  Festival  -  Hillside  Junior  High 

School,  Hontclair,  May  7 
52.  Musical  Program,  Elizabeth  Augsdorfer,  pienist,  William 

Kalloran  School,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  May  7 
53  •  Fiesta  -  Modern  Language  Festival  -  College  Amphitheatre, 

May  12 
51+.  Opera  Workshop  -  Hin  und  Zuruck,  Hindemith,  Belleville 

High  School,  May  13 
55-  College  Band  Assembly,  College  Gymnasium,  May  lf> 
56.  Student  Recital  No.  8,  Russ  Hall,  May  l£ 
57 •  Alumni  Concert  by  Choir,  Orchestra,  Band  and  Chorus,  College 

Amphitheatre,  May  17 

58.  Alfred  Vail  Junior  High  School  Band,  College  Amphitheatre, 
May  21 

59.  Panel:  "Opera  in  Music  Education."  Hjn  und  Zurick,  Hindemith, 
Cumberland  Fair,  Wilder  and  Sundgaard,  The  Opera  Workshop, 
College  High  School  Auditorium,  May  27 

60.  College  Band,  Memorial  Park,  Montclair,  Hay  29. 

61.  Student  Recital  No.  10,  Russ  Hall,  May  29 

62.  College  High  School  Chorus,  College  High  School  Baccalaureate, 
College  High  School  Auditorium,  June  7 

63.  College  Choir,  College  Baccalaureate,  Mount  Hebron  Junior 
High  School,  June  7 

61]..  College  High  School  Chorus  and  Orchestra,  College  High  School 
Commencement,  June  9,   College  Amphitheatre 

65.  Musical  program  (Junior  Music  majors)  President  Partridge's 
Reception  to  Seniors,  Russ  Hall,  June  9 

66.  College  Choir,  College  Band,  College  Commencement,  June  11 

P.  Musical  °rg;gi  izations  of  the  College 

1.  The  College  Choir*  -  Carl  F.  Mueller,  Conductor 

2.  The  College  Orchestra*  -  Emil  Kahn,  Conductor 

3.  The  College  Band*  -  Ward  Moore,  Conductor 

1|.  The  College  Chorus*  -  ^orothy  Morse,  Conductor 

5.  Opera  Workshop**  -  Emil  Kahn,  Director 

6.  Pro  Musica**  -  Honorary  Music  Society,  Edna  McEachern, 
Faculty  Advisor 

7.  Men  in  Music**  -  Ward  Moore,  Faculty  Advisor 

NOTE:  *  -  Class  A  Organization,  financially  maintained  by  S.G.A. 
**  -  Class  B  Organization,  approved,  but  not  financially 
maintained  by  S.G.A. 
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G.  Instrumental  Ensemble  Festival 

The  Department  of  Music  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa- 
tion sponsored  the  third  annual  Instrumental  Ensemble  Festival 
at  this  College  on  Saturday,  March  7»   The  purpose  of  this 
festival  was  to  bring  together  students  and  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  performing  small  ensembles  of  from  3  to  8  parts 
in  any  combination  of  string,  wood,  brass  or  percussion  instru- 
ments.  Thirty-nine  ensemble  groups  from  19  schools  participated. 
9  schools  were  new.   The  slight  reduction  in  the  number  of 
participating  schools  as  compared  with  last  year  may  be  due  to 
the  All  State  Band  Festival  held  one  week  b ef ore  the  Instrumental 
Ensemble  Festival.   The  grade  ranre  of  participating  groups 
was  from  Elementary  School  through  Senior  High  School.   Two 
Ensemble  groups  returned  for  the  third  consecutive  year.   They 
were  a  string  trio  from  Yanticaw  Elementary  School,  Nutley, 
and  a  brass  quartet  from  Dunellen  High  School. 

H.  Elementary  School  Music  Courses  for  General  Students 

Because  of  continued  demands  for  elementary  teachers,  many 
college  students  elect  courses  in  Elementary  Education  leading 
to  certification  in  this  area.   To  meet  this  need  the  Music 
Department  offered  classes  in  Integration  ]|75  A  -  Fundamentals 
of  Elementary  School  Music  -  to  123  students  this  school  year 

I.  Opera  Workshop 

The  opera  workshop  under  the  direction  of  Erail  Kahn  gave  the 
premier  performance  of  Cumberland  Fair,  an  English  Folk  Opera 
by  Eric  Wilder  and  Arnold  ^undgaard.   Both  composer  and 
librettist  assisted  in  the  production  of  the  opera  and  were 
present  at  the  premier  performance. 

J.  Student  Chapter  of  the  Music  Educators'  National  Conference 

As  a  means  of  stimulating  professional  interests  among  our 
music  majors,  we  have  organized  a  student  chapter  of  The 
Music  Educators1  National  Conference  at  this  teachers  college. 
Membership  Is  drawn  from  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  Music 
Majors.  Members  are  eligible  to  attend  State,  sectional  and 
National  meetings  of  he  ^usic  Educators1  National  Conference. 
Members  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Music 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association  in  Atlantic  City  last 
November  and  participated  in  the  Music  Workshop  at  Asbury  Park 
in  May.  Mr.  Louis  Zerbe  is  faculty  advisor  to  this  group. 

II.  ENROLLMENT  DATA 


A.  Music  Majors 

Seniors 
Juniors 


11 
15 


Sophomores 
Freshmen 


6 

18 


9    1 
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B.  wusic  Minors 


Seniors 
Juniors 
Sophomores 


\ 


C.  General  Students 

1.  Music  100  -  Music  Appreciation  (Required  of  all  Freshmen)  -  257 

2.  Integration  \\7$   A  -  Fundamentals  of  E]e  mentary  School  Music 
(Elective  for  general  students  who  desire  elementary  certi- 
fication) -  123  (including  3  who  took  this  course  in  the 
Part-Time  and  Extension  Division) . 

D.  Applied  Music  Instruction 

Music  majors  choose  a  primary  and  secondary  instrument  in  applied 
music,  one  of  which  shall  be  piano.   Students  receive  a  one  hour 
private  lesson,  weekly,  i..  the  primary  instrument;  a  one-half 
hour  private  lesson,  or  equivalent  class  lesson  weekly,  in  the 
secondary  instrument.  The  following  table  indicates  concentra- 
tion in  applied  music. 


Instrument 


Bassoon 

Clarinet 

Flute 

French  Horn 

Organ 

Piano 

Trumpet 

Trombone 

Violin 

Viola 

Voice 

String  Bass 

E.  Graduation  Recitals 


Primary 


Number  of  Students 
Secondary 


2 
8 
2 
2 
1 
13 
k 

I 

10 

l 


l 

l 

2 

37 


2 
1 
6 


The  following  senior  music  majors  gave 

1.  Romayne  We scott -Piatt 

2.  Jack  Herron 

3.  Margaret  Plaskon 
\\..   Eleaior  Stewart 

5.  De spina  Didymos 

6.  Walter  Both 

7.  Frances  Sacco 

8.  Ralph  Rizzolo 

9.  Wilma  Jean  Carlson 


graduation 
Voice 
Trombone 
Voice 
Violin 
Voice 
Violin 
Voice 
Clarinet 
Bassoon 


recitals: 
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10.  Philip  Natoli  Clarinet 

11.  Betty  Palmere  Piano 

12.  Robert  Lee  Organ 

III.  STAFF  AND  COURSES 

A.  Full  Time  Teachers 

1.  Edna  McEachern,  Music  History,  Music  Theory,  Music  Education, 
piano,  administration. 

2.  Dorothy  Morse,  Choral  Music,  Music  appreciation,  demonstra- 
tion classes  in  the  College  High  School,  Elementary  Music 
Education  for  music  majors  and  for  general  students  in  the 
College. 

3.  Jean  Ludman,  Sight  Reading  and  Ear  -  Training,  Music  Appre- 
ciation for  general  students,  Instruction  in  Voice. 

\±,   Wgrd  Moore,  College  Band,  instruction  on  brass  instruments 
in  the  College  and  College  High  School,  ^usic  Education 
courses  in  instrumental  music. 

5«  Murray  Present,  Instructor  in  Piano. 

6.  Louis  Zerbe,  College  High  School  Orchestra,  Instruction 
in  Strings  in  the  College  and  College  High  School,  and 
Music  Appreciation  for  general  college  students. 

B.  Part  Time  Teachers 

1*  Erail  Kahn  (3/5  time)  College  Orchestra,  related  courses 

and  Opera  Workshop. 
2.  Carl  P.  Mueller  (2/5  time)  College  Choir,  Organ, 

A  Cappella  Choir  and  Choral  Conducting. 
3«  Russell  Hay ton*  organ 
ij..  Dr.  Arthur  Christmann,  instructor  in  Clarinet 

5.  Gerald  Quinlan,  flute 

6.  Maxine  L.  Shimer,  bassoon 

C.  Courses  Taught  During  School  Year  1952-1953 


Course  Title 


No.  of  Se c t i ons 


Mus  .  100, Music  Appreciation 
Mus.  101, Sight  Reading  & 

Ear  Training 
Mus.  102, Sight  Reading  & 

Ear  Training 
Mus .  201  Harmony 
Mus.  202  Harmony 
Mus.  205  String  Instruments 
Mus.  206  Woodwind  Instruments 
Mus.  207  Epochs  in  Musical 

Development 
Mus.  208  Epochs  in  Musical 

Development 
Mus.  301  Choral  Technique 


9 

1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Enrolment  Teacher 

2f?7    Ludman  &  Zerbe 
2J|    Ludman 

12 
12 

9 
6 

6 
5 

13 

Ludman 

McEachern 

McEachern 

McEachern 

Zerbe 

Moore 

Zerbe 

9 

Zerbe 

Ik 

McEachern 

. 


. 


. 


- 
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C.  Courses  Taught  During  School  Year  1952-1953  (Continued) 


Course  Title 


Ho,  Sections 


Mus.  305  Orchestration 
Mus.  306  High  School 
Orchestra b  &  Bands 
Mus.  307  Form  &  Analysis 
Mus.  318  Voice  class  for 

Instrumentalists 
Mus.  309  Erassvind  Instruments 
Mus.  320  Teaching  Music  in 

the  Primary  Grades 
Mus.  321  Teaching  Music  in  tho 

Intermediate  Grades 
Mus.  337  The  Opera 
Mus.  338  The  Symphony 
Mus.  401  Teaching  Music  in 

the  Secondary  School 
Mus.  405  Orchestra  Conducting 

&  Score  Reading 
Mus.  406  Modern  Music 
Mus.  429  A  Cappella  Choir  & 

Choral  Conducting 
Mus.  499  Workshop  in  High 

School  Music 
Integ.  475  -  A  Fundamentals  of 

Elementary  School  Music 
Integ.  475  -  B  Te&ching  Elementary 
School  Music 

Extension  Courses 

Mus.  A.  407  The  Development  of 

Opera 
Integ.  475  -  A  Fundamentals  of 
Elementary  School  Music 


1 
1 

1 
L 


] 

1 
1 


Entrol-Lnent 

u 

17 
U 

11 
12 

15 


Teacher 

Moore 

McEeacrm 

LafcsM 

Moore 

•lorse 


15 

se 

4 

McEachern 

12 

lahn 

u 

McEachern 

8 

Kahn 

11 

^\lC.'h.V. 

4  Mueller 

13 

McEachern 

120 

Morse 

11 

Morse 

1 

1 


13 
12 


McE  chern 
Morse 


If  BECOMMEMDAlIONs 

I  wish  to  make  the  following 


lendation  pertaining  to  the  Music  Department! 


A.  Music  Ob— sratlon  in  the  Elementary  School 

Vith  the  extension  of  our  music  teachar  tr-tining  program  to  include  Kindergarten 
through  Grade  12,  adequate  music  observation  in  the  Elementary  school  becomes 
imperative/  At  present  our  methods  courses  in  Elementary  school  ausic  (Mus.  . 
and  Mus.  321)  are  taught  without  benefit  of  pnrall-1  observations  in  the  elementary 
school.  I  recojitaend  that  we  end*  vor  to  work  out  sons  plan  with  the  Montclair 
system  whereby  we  can  use  Bradford  School  or  North  East  School,  both  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  college,  for  observations  in  elementary  school  music, 

B.  Reduction  of  Load  for  low  scholarship  students  who  must  work  outsoie  the  collect 
Many  of  our  students  find  it  necessary  to  work  outside  the  college  in  order  to  remain 
in  school.  Some  of  our  students  are  unable  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  scholastic 
record  and  work  at  the  same  time.   I  recommend  that  these  students  take  a  reduced 
load,  possibly  only  12  or  14  hours  a  semester  instead  of  the  usual  16. 
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C.  Inter-Department  Music  Projects 

It  it  earnestly  and  respectfully  requested  that  other  departments  desiring  the 
services  of  the  music  students  in  their  productions,  make  this  request  in  ad- 
vance through  the  Head  of  the  Music  Department.  Last  year  some  of  the  mmmic 
students  became  so  involved  in  helping  other  departments  that  they  failed  to 
meet  their  obligations  to  the  Music  Department.  Ve  vish  to  help  other  depart- 
ments end  vill  do  so.   Hovever,  in  order  to  avoid  schedule  conflicts,  and 
overworking  the  music  students,  it  is  necessary  that  all  inter-d^      ntal 
music  projects  be  planned  together  »nd  in  advance, 

D.  Hot  Vater  in  the  Music  Building 

The  Music  Building  is  not  just  a  "classroom  building"  vhere  students  come  and 
goj  it  is  the  "home"  of  the  Music  Department,  where  both  music  students  and 
faculty  live  and  spend  many  hours  each  day.  In  addition,  the  music  building 
provides  classrooms  for   large  number  of  general  students  in  Music  10  , 
Music  Appreciation,  required  of  all  Frehraen,  and  a  rehearsal  roon  for  en :ir, 
,  orchestra,  band,  opera  workshop,  which  cross  section  the  entire  student 
body.  For  these  reasons  the  lsvatory  facilities  of  the  Music  Building  are 
muched  used.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  lavetories  clean  without  hot  water, 
(see  recotimendation  for  1951-1952) 


Respectfully  submi 


/faYctejleU^ 


Head  of  the  Music  Department 
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1952  -  1953 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  -  ANNUAL  REPORT 

The  academic  year,  1952-1953  was  quite  jutstandlug  at  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College  because: 

A.  The  Physical  Education  building  plans  were  underway  from  November  15,' 52 
through  the  entire  year. 

Many  trips  were  taken  by  Dr.  Partridge  and  the  Physical  Education 
Department,  one  of  which  was  out  as  far  as  Michigan,  another  into 
Pennsylrania,  and  another  to  Long  Island.   It  seems  at  least  twenty 
new  Physical  Education  buildings  were  studied. 

B.  The  Department  had  nearly  20  meetings  during  the  year,  studying  floor 
plans,  toweling  and  drying  rooms,  dressing  rooms,  lockers,  visiting 
dressing  rooms, storage  rooms,  office  rooms,  first  aid  rooms,  re-Union 
snd  study  of  policy,  principle,  curriculum  -  all  of  which  brought  the 
Administration  and  the  Physical  Education  Department  much  closer 
together. 

C.  Our  Intramural  program  this  year  became  the  best  we  have  ever  Mad J 
all  leagues  and  teams  had  a  fine  spirit  of  friendship  and  bustle.  The 
one  big  step  in  the  continued  success  of  the  program  was  the  integra- 
tion of  the  officials  for  running  the  games,  from  the  officiating  class 

of  Mr.  Coder's.  The  grade  of  play  was  on  a  very  high  levex  for  intrsjr.uraxs 
and  the  leagues  drew  better  than  average  crowds* 

D.  Again  our  Driver  Education  program  has  moved  forward  and  August  10-21, 

1953  will  be  the  dates  of  the  post-session  course.  We  are  pleased  to 

have  the  A. A. A*,  The  School  and  College  Division  of  the  National  Safety 

Council  of  New  Jersey,  as  well  ss  the  Bureau  of  Traffic  Safety  of  New 

Jersey  and  Foundation  for  Safety  Inc . ,  assist  us  in  this  most  excellent 
program. 
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THT  SPORTS  STORY  OF  1952-1953 

1.  football 

The  fall  program  In  athletics  opened  with  football  on  a  six-game  schedule. 
Due  to  the  20Jt  cut  in  the  foot  bell  budget,  our  schedule  has  been  reduced  to  six 
gases.  We  are  happy  and  proud  to  say  football  has  again  become  strong  enough 
to  better  than  hold  its  own.  Losing  only  to  Trenton  21-19,  the  club  gave  an 
excellent  accounting  of  itself  and  41  ietlermen  received  their  awards.  With  the 
possibility  of  35  lettermen  returning!  our  coming  year  should  be  our  best  since 
•47  and  »48. 

Our  equipment  in  football  is  the  best  <-e  have  ever  had  and  we  are  air. 
the  best  dressed  teams  in  the  area.  We  hare  rain  pants  for  our  said  games,  and 
a  change  of  jerseys  for  each  half.  This  is  noet  unusual  and  is  due  to  the  careful 
managing  by  our  senior  manager!  Charles  McGatha,  who  has  been  with  us  three  yeers 
in  this  capacity.  Our  equipment  to  be  replaced  in  football,  piece  by  _>iece,  would 
cost  clos-e  to  |7,000.  This  protective  game,  practice  and  rain  equipment  has  taken 
years  to  acquire  and  mm  are  justly  proud. 

2.  Basketball 

Our  winter  program  in  athletics  opened  with  basketball  as  the  major  sport. 

!•  played  23  games   (two  rare  than  we  expected  to  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  College's  N.J.I.A.C.   status.)   We  are  happy  to  say  and  proud 

too  that  we  were  able  to  place  second  in  the  C inference  and  we  lost  to  such  teams 

as  Fairleigh  Dickinson  College  (who  incidentally  were  undefeated  tola  past  season), 

St.  Joseph* s  College  in  Philadelphia,  Rutgers  University,   and  Queens  College,   losing 

five  and  winning  18.     This  brought  a  most  pleasant  and  successful  season  to  a  close. 

The  ball  club  was  entirely  new  with  five  lettermen  making  up  the  backbone  of  the 

teax,    each  man  trying  to  do  his  very  best  every  game  and  the  Colleges  c&n   be  justly 
proud  of  them.     Next  year  five  out  of  the  seven  lettermen  rill  be  back,   which  gives 

us  an  opportunity  for  an  excellent  year,   with  a  freshman  xist  of  eight  men  to 
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supplement  the  varsity  list. 

New  uniform  were  bought  to  supplement  our  old  equipment  and  we  not  only 
looked  good,  but  played  well.  This  rounded  out  oar  year  in  Basketball. 

3.  Baseball 

Baaeballagaln  came  through  in  the  spring  with  the  M.J.I.A.C.  Chtmpionanip. 
This  is  four  years  out  of  five,     tie  are  very  proud  of  our  baseball  teax  and  are 
rery  happy  because  so  many  of  the  players  are  freshmen  who  have  been  able  to  pass 
their  first  year's  work  with  a  good  scholastic  average. 

Hot  only  does  our  team  act  well  on  the  field,   but  the  plan  that  the  coach 
has  begun  of  filling  out  his  uniforms  keeps  us  looking  like  the  best-dressed  team 
on  the  field. 

Along  *ith  our  conference  schedule,  we  play  an  excellent  independent  schedule 
with  such  teams  as  Fordhsm,   Seton  Hall,  St.  John's,   Iona,   Queens,  St.   Peter's  -  so 
that  our  scheoiie  of  22  games  is  rery  competitive  and  this  leads  to  good  athletics. 
Certainly  fke  baseball  team  could  never  have  this  fine  spirit  if  each  member  did  not 
take  the  Southern  trip  seriously,   and  if  he  didn't  pay  his  own  expenses  on  the  trip, 
since  the  College  pays  no  expenses  on  this  trip. 

Our  baseball  team  has  really  been  a  happy  one  and  we  are  justly  proud.     Twenty- 
four  men  participated  and  1A  received  their  awards  -  covering  a  H-Win  and  9-LoEt 
record. 

4.  Track 

Track  has  been  our  fourth  major  sport  since  1946  and  this  year  was  not  any 
exception,     finally  the  boys  of  the  track  team  hare  an  undefeated  season  -  just 
cause  for  great  happinessl     Mr.  Willing  has   spent  many  hours  on  this  team  and  his 
tin©  begins  with  Cross-country  where  we  have  been  quite  successful  -  competing  with 
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some  of  the  beet  teams  in  the  area.  This  year  the  Cross-country  teas  was 
fortunate  enough  to  win  the  N.J. I. A.  Tournament  staged  on  our  own  campus  this 
past  fall.  We  indeed  are  glad  to  announce  thut  the  Track  Teat  has  won  again 
the  H.J.I.A.C.  Championship  for  the  fifth  year.  There  were  22  track  letters 
awarded  to  this  fine  team  of  athletes  at  the  Award  Assembly  and  we  are  justly 
proud  of  them. 

5.  Tsnnis 

Tennis  this  year  took  upon  itself  a  new  note.  Dr.  Hatch  took  the  six 
rarsity  boys  and  went  south  oyer  Easter.  The  boys  paid  their  expenses,  Mid  ths 
Southern  trip  included  Florida  State  College,  the  University  of  Florida,  and 
others.  Dr.  Hatch  is  to  be  commended  for  his  excellent  financial  management  and 
support,  as  well  as  his  coaching. 

In  the  N.J.I.A.C.  the  doubles  championship  was  won  by  Rick  Stoenstra  and 
Howard  Mion  of  Montcleir.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  be  n  able  to  have 
such  success  and  we  are  glad  for  the  Coach,  players,  College  and  students,  be- 
cause it  shows  that  where  there  is  determination,  there  will  be  success  and  our 
team's  program  needed  this  fine  break,  along  with  M.A.C.'s  renting  the  tennis 
courts  at  the  Montclair  Athletic  Club  for  the  Varsity  program. 

Five  men  von  their  awards  in  the  activity  this  year  and  for  the  smell  budget 
of  $175  they  are  to  be  commended  for  their  fine  sportsmanship,  cooperation,  and 
success  in  their  work,  both  players  and  coach. 

6.  Golf 

Mr.  DeRosa  again  came  up  with  an  entirely  new  group  of  boys  for  the  golf 
team.  His  schedule  of  ten  matches  was  set  to  improve  and  build  his  team  -  so  that 
next  year  oil  team's  possibilities  look  yry   much  better. 

This  year  the  M.A.C'  nad  <&ada  a  study  of  the  golf  expense  and  found  that 
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that  |200  could  not  cover  it{  and  by  virtue  of  the  student  fee,  ae  presented  by 
the  coach,  $300  was  set  as  the  budget  in  order  to  cover  the  cost. 

M.A.C.  has  always  been  most  attentive  to  the  expenses  of  each  sport  and 
this  year  is  no  exception.  We  are  glad  to  increase  the  budget  and  hope  that 
more  people  can  participate.  This  year  only  two  men  won  their  awards,  but  we 
expect  better  days  to  come.  In  the  coach  and  players  we  have  full  confidence. 

7.  Fencing 

Fencing  has  baen  improving  yearly  under  Mr.  Allan  Griffin1  s  guidance.  We 
are  fortunate  to  hare  his  services  because  of  his  fine  coaching  ability  and  spirit. 

The  highlight  of  the  year  was  Catherine  (Cathy)  Kopp*s  winning  the  National 
Intercollegiate  Championship  for  Women.  This  has  baen  a  terrific  job  for  both 
coach  and  player  -  and  we  are  proud  of  their  efforts.  She  is  determined  to  do 
even  better  next  year. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  better  things  in  fencing  and  is  a  fine  stimulating 
experience  for  all  those  interested  in  fencing. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 

Our  athletic  program  of  eight  major  sports  is  financed  by  the  ta.A.C.uid  this 
year  we  set  a  budget  of  approximately  |7800.  I  am  happy  to  report  that, because 
of  the  fine  efforts  made  by  all  coaches  to  stay  close  to  their  budgets,  we  were 
able  to  establish  a  record  which  was  in  the  blue. 

Football  and  besketbril  guarantees  and  receipts  made  this  josbibi&.   However, 
Mr.  Neuner  and  Dr.  Milstead  were  the  watchdogs  of  the  treasury  and  they  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  fine  effort  all  year. 

We  hope  they  can  again  pick  up  their  places  in  the  fall  because  light  football 
games  are  to  be  added  to  our  schedule,  wnich  will  help  our  treasury. 
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We  were  glad  to  see  Mr.  Clifford  come  back,  to  us  from  nis  half  year  away 
and  hit.  abie  assistance  heiped  us  to  wind  up  the  xoet  rucceasfui  year  in 
finances  since  1946. 

The  coaches  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  efforts  of  M.A.C.  and  enjoyed 
a  nio&t  excellent  relationship  *ith  them.  The  t*o  studa::t&  shfl  roUBd«4  cut 
the  membership  of  H./..C.  were  Robert  Strain  and  Arthur  Smith. 

In  conclusion,  our  Annual  Report  has  been  highlighted  by  our  new  physical 
education  building  plans,  the  successful  athletic  program,  and  sgain  by  our  Driver 
Education  Program . 

The  Intra-Sural  Program  and  Physical  Education  Curricula  have  not  been  able 
to  advance  because  of  our  meagre  facilities,  but  ehen  these  obstacles  are  overcome 
I  predict  a  most  outstanding  program  all  the  way  and  I  am  anxious  for  this  success 
to  come  because  Montclair  Eti-te  Teachers  College  needs  a  well-balanced  physical 
education  program  for  all  and  a  curricula  which  is  second  to  none  in  the  State  as 
far  as  minors  can  go. 

Let  us  all  hope  and  work  for  better  days  ahead  and  be  thankful  that  1953 
was  only  a  beginning. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


A.  C  Coder 

June  15,  1953 
ACCifer 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SCIENCE  DEPARTMEI? 
1952-1953 


I.  Building  Program 

A.  Historical 

At  the  fall  election,  1951,  &  fifteen  alliion  dollar  bond  issue  lor 
improving  facilities  at  the  six  state  teachers  colleges  wac  passed.  At  once 
arose  the  problem  of  allocating  these  funds  to  the  colleges.  After  considerable 
discussion  the  problem  was  laia  over  until  after  the  appointment  of  a  new  State 
Commissioner  of  Education.  He  and  his  advisors  after  long  study  proposed  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  that  14,774,000  be  allotted  to  the  State  Teachers  College 
at  Montclair  to  develop  plant  facilities.  This  was  finally  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  the  Fall  of  1952. 

B.  Aid  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemists 

All  quotations  are  from  their  Report  on  the  He*  Science  Bulling  for  the 
State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair. 

"The  New  Jersey  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemists  had,  since 
December  of  1948,  been  active  in  furthering  the  campaign  for  -unJs  for  new  build- 
ings for  teacher  colleges.  Their  chairman  appointed  a  committee  of  four  and  Instructed 
them  to  visit  Montclair  State  Teachers  College,  investigate  the  conditions  and  sub- 
mit a  report.  This  visitation  was  made  Dece;abor  I3th,  1943.  The  committee  of 
trained  scientists  observed!   the  lamentably  inadequate  science  laboratories,  the 
hopelessly  overcrowded  storage  space,  and  the  me&gerness  of  office  space  for  the 
staff.  They  prepared  a  hard-hitting,  devastating  report  of  the  conditions.  The 
council  accepted  the  committee's  report  a^d  instructed  the  committee  to  continue 
its  efforts  to  secure  relief  from  the  overcrowded  conditions. 

■During  the  years  1949-1950  the  New  Jersey  Chapter  cooperated  with 
Assemblywoman  Grace  Freoaan  in  her  attempt  to  secure  an  appropriation  of  about 
$750,000  for  a  new  science  building  at  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair. 
When  t'  is  failed  to  materialize,  the  Institute  continued  its  support  of  Miss 
Freeman  in  her  attempt  to  secure  a  bond  issue  for  all  the  teachers  colleges, 
this  bond  issue  to  include  an  appropriation  for  a  new  science  building  at  Montclair. 
In  the  sutumn  of  1950  the  Ne*  Jersey  Chapter  of  the  Institute  scheduled  a  meeting 
to  be  held  at  the  Public  Service  Auditorium  in  Newer*  on  this  question  as  a  part 
of  the  Institute  program.  This  meeting  was  held  on  March  29th,  1951,  and  four 
speakers  were  present.  These  speakers  were  Assemblywoman  Grace  U.  Freeman,  State 
Senator  Kenneth  C.  Hand,  Mr.  Carlton  Tili-inghast  of  the  Mew  Jersey  Taxpayers  Associa- 
tion, and  Commissioner  of  Education  Dr.  John  Bosshart.  When  the  proposal  for  the 
bond  issue  was  accepted  by  the  electorate  at  the  polls  in  November,  1951,  the 
original  comardt~.ee  was  discharged  with  thanks  by  the  chairman  jf  the  Ne*  Jersey 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemists .  The  chairman  of  this  chapter  also 
offered  the  services  of  the  organisation  when  and  if  they  were  desired. 

■Mr.  Harry  Burrell,  chairmen  of  the  New  Jersey  Chapter  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Chemists,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  E.  DeAlton  Partridge,  President  of  the  Stete 
Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  on  May  29,  1952  appointed  the  following  Cooperating 
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Committee  to  help  in  pLuuftiftf  a  new  science  building  for  the  SUtc  Teachers  College 
et  Kontcluirt 

Dr.  Herbert  U.  Mackinney,  Bakelite  Co.,  Bloomfield,  K.J. 

■r.  Leon  H.  Joslin,  Standard  Oil  Development  Co. 

Mr.  Chester  A.  Amick,  Chairman,  American  Cyanomid  Co.,  Calco  Chemical  Division. 

■T:is  committee  subsequent j.y  asked  Mr.  ??.  L.  Davidson  of  the  Department  of 
Science  at  the  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School,  Elizabeth,  hew  Jersey,  to  serve  as  an 
advisor.  Mr.  Davidson  represents  the  Hamilton  Furniture  Company,  a  laboratory  eq 
ment  company  in  his  spare  time,  and  was  able  to  supply  a  great  xany  of  the  details 
needed  in  planning  a  modern  science  laboratory."  (He  did  this  »ori:  witn  the  diet- 
understanding  that  it  in  no  way  obligated  the  College  or  State  purchasing  agencies 
to  give  preference  to  his  quotations.) 

"The  Committee,  in  whole  or  in  part,  met  ten  times,  including  four  visita- 
tions to  the  trost  modern  science  buildings  for  training  science  teachers  lor  teecn- 
ing  science  in  the  East." 

Preliminary  to  preparing  the  report,  «r.  Davidson  spent  many  day»  in  con- 
ference with  Lndivi-ual  members  of  the  science  department  discussing  their  needs. 
Preliminary  plans  were  made,  types  of  room  equipment  were  c-uaidered  and  fitted 
into  the  spaces.   His  report  was  submit  tea  to  the  committee. 

As  background  for  the  report  the  committee  requested  and  received  from 
Dr.  Reed i 

1.  A  report  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  science  teaching  as 
developed  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  work  at  Montcluir. 

2.  An  analysis  of  public  school  science  teacher's  job:.,  and  training 
needed  to  perform  coapetentiy. 

)•  An  analysis  of  faculty  training  and  experience. 

4*  Nature  of  science  courses  offered,  their  jrofeesionalisation,  Doth  on 
undergraduate  and  graduate  level.  The  frequency  of  offerings  and  t:;e  probable 
class  load  in  sections. 

5.  The  probable  enrollment  of  majors  and  minors  in  science,  in  the  back- 
ground courses,  and  in  graduate  work. 

6.  Participation  of  science  faculty  in  aiding  public  school  science 
teachers  in  New  Jersey. 

With  these  d.\ta,  personal  observations  and  recommendations  of  experts, 
the  Committee  prepared  a  coit/rehensive  report  on  the  new  sc.ence  building  lor  the 
State  Teachers1  College  at  Msntcluir.  T  is  report  wafc        d  November  20,  195 
This  report  covered  the  following  areas. 
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"The  Need. 

•The.  fii  te  of  New  Jersey  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  number  one  state 
in  chemical  manufacturing  in  the  U.S.   It  aiso  has  a  very  iarg'  olectrLcai  industry. 
The  state  is  not  iarge,  eithor  lu  area  or  population.   C  nsequentiy,  it  : as  been 
unable  to  provide  the  necessary  scientific  personnel  to  o^er-.te  this  tremendous 
scientific  industry,  and  large  numbers  of  scientists  and  engineers  are  imported 
each  year.  As  a  result,  the  population  of  New  Jersey  consists  of  an  aoove-evertge 
percentile  of  families  brained  in  science. 

■Fortunately,  most  of  our  scientists  aaxr/  and  become  grants  of  New  Jersey 
school  children.  Apparently  the  old  adage  "Like  father  like  son"  has  real  meaning 
because  we  find  the  children  of  these  scientists  active-  in  the  science  departments 
of  all  our  schools,  especially  the  secondary  schools.  As  a  result,  the  New  Jersey 
schools  contain  "an  above-average  percentile"  of  students  in  the  science  departments. 

■With  this  requirement  in  mind,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  faculty 
of  the  Science  Departments  of  our  sec  ndary  schools.  We  can  either  prepare  them 
ourselves  here  in  the  New  Jersey  Teachers'  Colleges,  or  we  must  import  them.  If 
they  are  prepared  in  New  Jersey,  our  Department  of  Education  is  able  to  direct  tne 
training  program,  and  the  preparation  can  be  directed  toward  the  specific  needs  of 
the  state.  If  these  teachers  are  imported,  however,  the  SU       do  little  more 
than  set  up  minimum  standards  which  conform  to  those  set  up  by  other  states. 

"The  Method 

■New  Jersey,  along  with  some  of  her  sister  states,  has  adopted  the  commendable 
system  of  decentralised  Teachers'  Colleges.  Each  of  tnese  colleges  has  been  assigned 
the  task  of  preparing  teachers  skilled  in  certain  major  subjects. 

"Because  of  the  importance  of  science  in  our  daily  lives  (health,  hygiene, 
home),  certain  science  courses  are  taught  in  each  of  the  six  Teachers1  Colleges. 
The  preparation  of  science  majors  is  assigned  to  the  Teachers*  College  at  kontcluir. 
This  school  has  accepted  its  responsibility,  and  about  19N  introduced  an  excellent 
curriculum  which  is  being  followed  at  the  present  time. 

■Some  six  years  ago  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
appointed  a  committee  of  prominent  college  professors  vo   recommend  a  curriculum  for 
the  training  of  science  teachers  for  secondary  schools.   Their  recommendations 
closely  paralleled  the  curriculum  introduced  auch  earlier  by  the  State  Teachers* 
College  at  lontelalr.  Tour  committee  wishes  to   commend  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Higher  Education,  Dr.  Robert  H.  Morrison,  and  the  faculty  at  Moutcl'.ir  for 
their  vision. 

■The  Difficulty. 

"The  recom&ended  method  of  teaching  science  is  to  learn  by  doing.  Unfor- 
tunatexy,  the  physical  plant  of  the  Science  Department  at  Montclair  is  not  adequate 
for  this  purpose.  We  found  one  biology  teacher  at^emptiag  to  prepare  thirty  pros- 
pective teachers  in  a  classroom  designed  for  twenty  studentB.  In  addition,  this 
**oom  served  as  a  laboratory,  as  a  storeroom  for  microscopes,  biological  specimens 
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(■7,  how  smeily  those  things  are),  glassware,  etc.,  as  a  recitation  room,  and  as 
an  of  He*  where  couf  identi&l  conferences  are  held.   Physical  ty  it  was  impossible 
for  the  professor  to  move  around  in  that  room  in  order  to  ^xre   the  prospective 
teachers"  of  our  chiilren  the  necessary  help.  Fur  ihermor  . ,  this  roc  was  not  uven 
in  the  same  builiing  with  the  ith^r  science  laboratories.   There  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  science  building.  Science  instruction  at  Montclair  is  presently  housed  in 
several  buildings,  one  of  which  is  a  U  ry  wooden  structure. 

■The  key  to  science  is  precision,  and  the  cost  precise  instrument  is  the 
balance  used  for  weighing.  Every  science  department  has  a  special  room  called  the 

"balance  room"  which  usually  contains  only  tables  to  support  these  sensitive 
balances-  T  is  room  should  b-i  kept  free  fro*  dftlftt  and  vibration  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  the  balances  ere  always  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

■Much  to  our  horror,  we  found  that  the  balance  room  at  the  Montciair  State 
Teachers1  College  had  become  the  depository  for  the  alcohol  vault,  the  refrigerator 
vault, the  tool  shop,  the  science  library,  ani  the  storeroom  for  special  apparatus. 
As  if  t  is  was  not  enough,  the  director  of  the  science  departront  and  his  secretary 
had  their  ofiices  in  this  room.  Such  quartern  are  totally  unsuitable  for  a  balance 
room  ana  equally  unsuitable  for  a  private  office  where  conferences  of  a  confidential 
nature  are  >eld. 

"Your  committee  has  visited  the  new  chemistry  ouii.ilr.g  at  Hu tgers  end  the 
new  science  buildings  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers1  Colleges  at  Mansfield  and 
Lock  Haven.  Representatives  of  the  committee  have  also  visited  the  .New  Britain 
Teachers'  College  in  Connecticut.  He  have  inquired  into  the  immediate  needs  at 
Montclair.  We  have  considered  the  increase  in  student  enrollment  that  Ll  now  in 
the  primary  department  of  our  schools  and  soon  will  ^ave  ree  red  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools.  We  V.ve  considered  the  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of 
science  teachers  required  when  t: is  group  reaches  these  high  schoola.  We  have  kept 
in  mind  that  protective  science  teachers  car  become  discouraged  when  they  work  under 
crowded  conditions  in  obsolete  laboratories,  and  we  have  remembered  that  teaching 
methods  are  progressing,  and  progresnivc  methods  develop  chenges  in  classroom  and 
laboratory  planning.  We  have  also  remembered  the  cost,    ut  :f  any  state  in  the 
United  States  should  have  a  satisfactory  modern  science  Dull  iir:g  in  whic  .  to  educate 
science  teachers  for  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  we  believe  that  Ne*  J^rsc 
because  of  its  eminence  in  scientific  industry,  should  nav^  that  school. 

■The  Solution 

iffhe  attached  drawings  furnished  were  'indicative '  onxy.  They  were  designed 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  iaboratories,  offices,  stockrooxe,  preperi tio**  rooms, 
lecture  rooms,  services,  etc.,  which  we  believe  a  ftoderu  science       sg  should  have. 

■Fe  have  listed  the  number  and  type  of  laboratories  needed  for  the  teacher 
requirement  necessary  for  this  increase  in  school  enrollment  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools 

"It  is  only  fair  to  inform  you  that  this  committee  first  c  I  siuered  what 
should  be  the  requirements  of  a  modern,  pro oerly-de signed  science  builiing  for 
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preparing  high  school  science  teachers  without  refer;  ing  to  statistics  provio^: 
proposed.  T:\en  we  visited  several  *oaeru  laboratories  and  science  buiiaiugs  at 
Teachers'  Colleges  to  check  our  ideas,  finally,  we  revised      iti&i  l   lnicing 
where  it  was  deomed  advisable,  and  *e  have  incorporated  certain  ideas  wnich  our 
ext>erience  indicates  should  be  helpful  and  which  are  not  to  be  found  In  t    arti- 
cular bull  lings  which  we  inspected.  The  building  which  *e  planned  has  approximately 
the  same  cubic  footage  as  that  which  was  projected  sine  year*  ago. 

■Kith  the  facilities  as  proposed  we  believe  that  the  education  of  science 
teachers  for  our  schools  Kill  be  improved.  Moreover,  the  morale  of  truse  students 
*ho  are  preparing  to  be  science  teachers  will  be  raised,  and  tnis  improvement  in 
morale  will  ultimately  reach  down  to  your  children  and  ours. 

"Space  Estimate 

Area,  Souare  Feet 
Photography  794 

Physics  A  1588 

Physics  B  1668 

Analytical  and  Physical  Chemistry  2075 

General  and  Organic  Chemistry  2779 

Botany  and  Biological  Science  2311 

Zoology  and  Physiology  2525 

Biological  Techniques  1582 

Aeronautics  1613 

Earth  Science  and  Geography  2552 

Auditorium  3150 

Miscellaneous  1752 

Total  Net  Laboratory  and  Oft  ice  Space    24,389" 

C.   Evolution  of  Idea  of  Class  Room  Needs. 

Even  as  the  work  of  the  AIC  Committee  was  being  implemented  into  the  report, 
the  concepts  of  the  needs  of  the  College  for  facilities  changed.  The  Commissioner 
and  the  State  Board  of  Education  approved  the  following  additions  to  the  curricula  at 
Montclairt  The  Business  Education  Division  from  Paterson  State  Teachers1  Collegej 
the  Fine  Arts  and  the  Industrial  Arts  Departments  from  Newark;  and  a  new  Hone 
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Economics  Department.  At  once  it  became  evident  that  the  money  allotted  to 
Montclsir  would  aavc  to  be  husbanded  to  the  utmost  to  permit  tr.ese  additional 
curricula.  At  least  t'iree  new  sections  of  applied  science  classes  would  be 
needed  in  ad  ition  to  the  background  science  sections.  So  the  proposed  Science 
Building,  which  was  originally  to  include  Mathematics  and  Geography,  evolved  into 
a  classroom  building  to  houses  Home  Economics,  Pine  Arts,  Industrial  Arts, 
Geography,  Mathematics  and  Science. 

In  February  1953  the  science  faculty  was  requested  to  re-examine  tr*eir 
needs  and  indicate  any  possible  condensation  of  facilities  and  needed  equipment. 
This  was  done  by  April  1st.  The  recommendations  were  based  on  the  AIC  report. 
Mo  further  progress  was  made  to  the  end  of  June  1953 • 

II.  Science  Courses  in  the  Undergraduate  College  1952-1953- 

In  this  section  of  the  annual  report  will  be  found  the  enrollment  cf  the 
College  for  the  Fall  Semester  and  the  Spring  Semester  of  the  year  1952-1953. 

Two  courses  are  designed  for  purposes  of  general  education.  Science  100A 
is  a  surrey  type  of  program  in  the  Physical  Science.  Science  1008  is  a  similar 
surrey  in  Biological  Sciences. 

Due  to  the  demand  for  training  in  elementary  science,  there  were  offered 
during  the  Summer  Session,  Fall  and  Spring  semesters  courses  in  Elementary  Science. 
While  the  course  was  labeled  Integration  478  each  student  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  handling  equipment  and  using  demonstrations. 

Enrollments  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages  for  each  science  course. 

Iftrollment  by  Class 


Freshmen 

22 

Sophomores 

15 

Juniors 

32 

Seniors 

12 

Total  Majors        81 

Graduated  June  1953  11 

Survey  of  Physical  Science  1952-1953  Fall  Semester  1952 

Number  Title  Credit  Erue^Ument 

100-A-l  Surrey  of  Physical  Science  A  25 

100-A-2  ■         ■  ■  ■  ^  3X 

Soring  Semester  1953 

100-A-l  "  Surrey  of  Physical  Science  4  29 

100-A-2  ■         »  •  ■  *  27 
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Survey  of  Biological  Science  -  1952-J.953     fail  vSex>ester  1952 


Number 
100-B-l 
100-B-2 
100-B-3 


Title 

Survey  of  Biological  Science 

■        •  •  * 

t         •  '        1  ■ 


Spring  Semester  1953 

100-B-l  Surrey  of  Biological  Science 
100-B-2  Surrey  of  Biological  Science 
100-B-2      Surrey  of  Biological  Science 

Integration  478  -  Science  in  Elementary  Schools 

Summer  1952  ~ 

Int.  478     Science  in  Eleven tary  Schools 


fall  1952 
Int.  478-1 
Int.  478-2 

Spring  1953 
Int.  478-1 
Int.  478-2 
Int.  478-3 
Int.  473-4 


Science  in  Elementary  Schools 
Science  in  Elementary  Schools 


Science  in  Elementary  Schools 
Science  in  Elementary  Schools 
Science  in  Elementary  Schools 
Science  in  Elementary  Schools 


Credit 
4 

4 


4 


Enroll. ■   i 
19 
17 
18 


28 
20 
26 


m 


2 

22 

2 

24 

2 

26 

2 

30 

2 

20 

2 

8 

Total 


Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics  -  Fall  1952 


Biol.  101-1 

Botany 

Biol.  101-2 

Botany 

Biol.    201-1 

Zoology 

Biol.  201-2 

Zoology 

Biol.  402 

Maaxelian  Anatomy  and  Histology 

Chem.  101-1 

General  Chemistry 

Chesu  101-2 

General  Chemistry 

Chea.  202 

Analytical  Chemistry 

Chem.  405-1 

Organic  Chemistry 

Che*.  405-2 

Organic  Chemistry 

Phys.  101-1 

General  Physics 

Phys.  101-2 

General  Physics 

Phys.  402 

Advanced  Electricity 

Sci    .  401 

Teaching  of  Science 

Biology,   Chemistry,   Physics  -  Soring  1953 

Biol.   102-1 

Botany 

Biol.   102-2 

Botany 

Biol.   202-1 

Zoology 

Biol.   202-2 

Zoology 

158 


18 
18 

15 

12 
16 
18 
13 
21 
14 
18 
20 
10 
10 
14 


11 
18 
13 
11 
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Number 

Biol.  409 

Chea.  102-1 
Chen.  102-2 
Chem.  203 
Cham.  405-1 
Cham.  406-2 
Phys.  102-1 
Phys.  102-2 
Sci.  404 


Title 

Human  Physiology 

General  Chemistry 

General  Chemistry 

Analytical  Chemistry 

Organic  Chemistry 

Organic  Chemistry 

General  Physics 

General  Physics 

Problem*  of  Teaching  Science 


Enrollment 


11 


16 
13 
21 
14 
16 
17 
19 
11 


III,  Record  of  Science  Majors  Assigned  to  Student  Teaching  -  Spring  1933 


Bell,  Richard 
Beradenelli,  Mary 
Bufano,  James 
Caratenuto,  Albert 
D*Ambro£io,  Nicholas 
Fink,  Judson 
Gorton,  Robert 
Stanley,  Russell 
Ftruyk,  D.nald 
Terwscevage,  Teresa 

GradueteStudents 

Cicero,  Donald 
Dorfman,  Harry 
Dults,  Abraham 
Klein,  Leonard 
Silador,  Allan 


Montclair  High  School 

Barringer  High  School,  NewarK 

W«eha«Ken  High  School 

Morristowa  Hi^h  School 

Sastside  High  School,  ?i.terBon 

Grover  Cleveland  Hig'r  School,  Caldwell 

Hillside  Jr.  High  School,  Montclair 

Rahway  High  School 

Clifton  nigh  School 

Emerson  High  School,  Union  City 


Barringer  High  School,  Newark 
Scotch  Plains  High  School 
tfeequahic  High  School,  Newark 
Weequahic  High  School,  Newark 
Union  Hill  High  School,  Union  City 


IT.  Graduate  Division 


In  this  section  a  brief  review  is  given  of  the  courses  in  the  Graduate 
Division  for  the  Summer  1952,  Fall  1952,  and  Spring,  1953. 

Graduate  Courses  Offered  July  lt  1952  to  June  15.  1933 


Summer  1?52 

Number 

Course  Titlo 

Enrollrent 

Credits 

Biol.  409 

Physiology 

Discontinued 

Chemistry  412 

Physical  Chemistry 

Discontinued 

Chemistry  S  408  A 

Industrial  Chemistry  Part  I 

13 

2 

Phyeics  S510-A 

Problems  of  Photography 

9 

2 

Physics  S  512 

Modern  Physics 

9 

k 

Fall  1952 

Physics  405A 

Light  and  Optical  Instruments 

11 

4 

Sci.  A  410A 

Junior  HiF.h  Science  Demonstrations 

14 

2 
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Spring  lffl 

Scl.  A  4.10  B      Junior  High  Science  Deaonstrations    L4  2 

Graduate  Enrollment  Statistic*  1952-1953 

Graduate  students  matriculated  July  1,  1952  42 

Matriculated  between  July  1,  1952  and  June  15,  1953  11 

Gradu  ted  Aurust,  1952  5 

Graduated  June,  1953  3 

T.   Special  Areas  of  Science  Experiences 

A,  Utilisation  of  Aviation  Facilities 

Thie  College  is  fortunate  in  having  are  liable  a  Link  trtiner  aria  con- 
siderable eviation  demonstration  equipment.  These?  are  available  to  college 
students,  College  High  School  atulents,  and  to  public  school  classes.  Due  to 
lack  of  space  little  of  the  deaonstration  equipment  can  be  exhibited.  T;;ere 
is  a  snail  room  for  utilisation  of  the  Link  trainer. 

Last  year  Kr.  Placed  wac  able  tc  give  instruction  to  college  seniors, 
105  hours;  College  Hi.'h  School  students,  10  hours;  and  public  high  school  students, 
22  hours. 

B.  Utilisation  of  College  Rich  School  Classes  in  Teacher  Training 

During  the  past  year  observations  of  teachinf  were  made  by  college  students 
as  folio* si 

Freshmens  One  observation  per  student  per  week  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 

grt.de  for  tne  whole  year.  640 

Sophomores i  One  observation  per  student  per  week  in  the  high  school 

biology  for  the  whole  year.  500 

Juniors i   One  observation  per  week  per  student  for  the  year  in  high 

school  chemistry  and  physics.  960 

Seniors  -  and  graduate  students  with  no  teaching  experience:  Three  ob- 
servations per  week  p«r   student  for  one  semester  in  seve:  v 
or  eighth  grade  science.  672 

Total  Observations         2642 

The  freshmen  observed  only,  the  sophomores  and  the  juniors 
participated  in  the  laboratory  instruction  as  student  assistants.  And  the  seniors 
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not  only  observed  but  also  t^u^ht  >t   i.e«f.t  8  portion  of  one  class  period.   This 
teacning  was  evaluated  by  the  teachers  and  by  folio*  seniors. 

The  seniors  elso  assisted  ir  «r  eighth  grp.de  class  trip  to  the  Little 
Falls  Water  Purification  /iant.  Thie  experience  gave  them  an  ides,  of  problems 
that  arise  in  connection  with  the  planning  and  the  carrying  out  of  such  extra 
class  tripe. 

C.  Graduate  Work 

Last  yesr  each  student  matriculating  for  graduate  work  who  had  no  teach- 
ing experience  was  required  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  Snglish  cob  notation 
end  in  speech.   If  any  deficiency  was  detected,  the  student  was  assigned  to  a 
clinic  for  correction  of  the  deficiency.  One  student  took  remedial  work  in  con- 
position  and  three  were  assigned  to  epeeial  work  to  correct  speech  defects. 

YI.  Recommendations  for  Improvement 

A.  Ose  of  Jvistion  Fquipaent 

1.  All  seniors  and  gradu.-.te  atuuents  should  have  at  least  five  hours 
experience  on  the  Link  trainer  as  they  can  understand  its  use  in  aviation,  uA 
in  the  techniques  used  to  instruct  young  people  in  the  use  of  such  equipment. 

II.  Mcke  the  public  school  teachers  aware  of  the  equipment  avjxil*  hie 
and  afford  them  opportunity  to  visit  the  College  and  become  familiar  with  the 
aviation  equipment  at  the  College. 

B.  flam   the  teaching  facilities  in  the  prospective  new  building  so  thatt 
I.  An  efficient  organisation  of  science  instruction  can  be  effected. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Rufus  D.  Reed,  Chairmen 
Science  Department 
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